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FOREWORD 



CRITICISM, curiously enough, leaves our literary contemporaries 
almost entirely in the hands of the reviewers. The impressive 
interest which has been shown of late in biography suggests that 
contemporary Life-writing deserves more than the notices which ap- 
pear in the newspapers. There is truth, no doubt, in the observation 
that critical perspective is warped by proximity; but it is likewise to 
be observed that a contemporary point of view is valuable in forming 
a correct judgment. The studies which form this book may have only 
the utility of bringing together in a convenient and, I hope, agreeable 
way the whimsical reflections of one whose point of view is neither 
strictly contemporary nor strictly impartial; and again, they may 
help to bring to the critical standards of biography a much-needed 
definiteness. At least, the book was written with that intent. 
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THE VOGUE OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY 
We care most for those portraits in which we find ourselves 

VOLTAIRE 



THE VOGUE OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY 



BIOGRAPHY has become one of our most popular literary forms. 
Its vogue rivals that of the novel. Babbitt likes nothing better 
than a good biography, and Mr. Gradgrind of the conservatives nods 
knowingly at the mention of The Tudor Wench. Men who read 
little else read Lives; and those who for long have had the novel, 
the drama, and the essay as their chief literary nourishment, have 
come to recognize biography as a form which demands attention. 
Sales records, classified lists of "Latest Books Received," and the many 
reviews which appear in our periodicals, all indicate that Life-writing 
is receiving unparalleled attention. 

Growing out of this widespread interest, a much-needed critical 
literature has begun to flourish in which biography is examined as 
an art, as a phase of history, and as a clinic for psychological experi- 
ment. Even "The Doctor Looks at Biography." A vast number of 
critical articles are appearing under such interest-provoking titles 
as "The New Biography," "Biography Drifts Toward the Novel," 
"The Modern Historical School for Scandal," and "Debunkery and 
Biography," in most of which contemporary Life-writing is viewed 
not only as a by-product of the times, but as a powerful force on 
the mind of the age as well. The passing of hero worship has been 
much lamented; and one critic, sad at the thought that Rudolf 
Rassendyl of The "Prisoner of Zenda is now relegated to the gallery 
which has been put aside for characters that are jejune, blames the 
psychology and ethics of contemporary biography for the patronizing 
smile with which the age views Ruritanian characters. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, the modern reader, filled with the psychoanalytical treat- 
ment of inhibitions and aberrations, finds Ruritania a land scarcely 
worth visiting. 

3 



4 CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY 

The wave of approval which greeted the first products of the 
contemporary school, and which continued to rise during the middle 
twenties, gave some of the more conservative critics cause for alarm. 
"We are in for it now," observed Chauncey Tinker in 1925. "As a 
result of the popularity of M. Maurois and of his ironical English 
predecessor, Mr. Strachey, we must brace ourselves for a rushing 
flood of these novelistic biographies. Hardly an author of the nine- 
teenth century, except Alfred Lord Tennyson, can hope to escape/* 

A less serious critic of the times offered the whimsical but pointed 
suggestion that historical figures should be protected from too many 
biographers by law. It is true that if the torrent of Lives continues 
to fall upon us, a Commissioner of Biography should be appointed 
in Washington, who, with a large staff of assistants, would issue 
permits only to those writers who have more than a nimble pen, and 
who have a subject which has not been treated more than ten times 
during the year. Heavy fees would accompany the granting of a 
license to write about Washington, Lincoln, Napoleon or any of 
Queen Victoria's Prime Ministers. The license fee for Hannibal and 
Vice-President Garner would not be so high, but the tax for Carol 
of Roumania and Al Capone would be prohibitive save for writers 
like Herr Ludwig who have gone to work in Hollywood. Such a 
Commissioner would try to guarantee the great figures of history 
a brief respite of privacy. When Lincoln biographies begin to appear 
at the rate of ten a year, and even the pink tabloids carry in serial 
form a Life of "Legs" Diamond, it is time for Supreme Court action. 

The appeal of Life- writing has become so insistent of late that the 
directors of magazines are adopting policies which meet the demands 
of the times. One periodical, Popular Biography, appeared for a time 
to offer each month a series of vignettes, psychographs, and expanded 
anecdotes to a group of very modern readers who wanted to know 
all about the personalities of great figures, past and contemporary, 
in twenty minutes a day. Recently the board of directors of Scribner's 
Magazine adopted the policy of offering their readers a compact 
biographical essay about a worth-while figure in each issue. The 
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Readers' Digest frequently provides its readers with a condensation 
from one of the currently popular biographies in its series "Vignettes 
of History." These magazines, and others which have their fingers 
on the pulse of the age, reflect and augment the current interest in 
biography. 

Some of the American universities have placed biography in their 
curricula. Anthologies of selections from great Lives are being used 
in English and History courses by instructors who feel that with such 
subject matter, the problem of sustaining the interest is solved. The 
exact identity of biography has been discussed far into the night at 
faculty meetings: History departments claim it, English departments 
announce courses in "'Literary Biography," and there are several in- 
stances in which the departments of Psychology, not to be outdone 
by their usually conservative sister-departments, have adopted bi- 
ography as an auxiliary subject in order to demonstrate the influence 
of paranoia, megalomania, and other psychological whatnots on the 
personalities of great men. In a few colleges, in order to call a halt 
on the interdepartmental wranglings which arose from the attempt 
to identify Life-writing too narrowly with History, or Literature, 
or Psycho-biology, professorial wisdom and uncombativeness made 
possible the establishment of a department of Biography. 

In the past decade, the drama and the motion pictures have shown 
an unprecedented interest in the lives and personalities of historical 
figures. John Drinkwater's Cromwell and Lincoln, Walter Prichard 
Eaton's adaptation of Strachey's Queen Victoria, Ludwig's dramatiza- 
tion of Bismarck's Memoirs, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, and 
the agreeable portrait of Samuel Pepys and his menage in And So to 
Bed reflect the interest in biographical subject matter in the theater. 
George Arliss's characterizations of Alexander Hamilton, Disraeli, 
and Voltaire; and Hartau's admirable interpretation of character 
in the French film Napoleon indicate that the motion pictures may 
in time afford an excellent medium not only for popularizing bi- 
ography, but also for creating a vivid kind of portraiture. The law 
of the right of personality, according to which no private person 
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is to be represented by name or countenance on tte stage or screen, 
was proved Ineffectual in Germany at the time that Ludwig wrote his 
trilogy on Bismarck; and in France, England, and America, there is 
no legislation against the representation of actual figures on stage 
and screen. All signs indicate that biographical portraiture on the 
screen is only in its infancy. 

The rapid development of interest in the lives and personalities 
of others is, in a sense, a modern development. It is true that in the 
eighteenth century when biography emerged in English letters as a 
recognized and clearly defined genre, its appeal was widespread, and 
it enjoyed a considerable vogue. The nineteenth century, too, was 
not lacking in interest in the lives and personalities of men. In fact, 
English literature has in its development many illustrations of Pope's 
precept that "The proper study of mankind is man." But the in- 
terest of the last fifteen years in the personality of man is without 
parallel. Those who know little and care less about eighteenth- 
century Russia read Katharine Anthony's Catherine the Great avidly; 
those who have only the mildest interest in the epochs represented 
read Belloc's Cranmer, Strachey's Elizabeth and Essex, and Zweig's 
Marie Antoinette. Interest in ancient Greece and in archaeology- 
has not made Ludwig 's ScUiemann a good publisher's venture, nor 
has enthusiasm for the descriptive passages in C/oilde Harold's Pil- 
grimage led many readers to Maurois' Byron and Gordon's Allegra. 
Yon girl who squeezes herself into a narrow space on the subway, 
and opens with apparent relish Van Loon's R.v.R., knows how to 
apply pigment, but she has obviously spent little time in art galleries. 
Past generations read Lives largely as history, or at least as a means 
to an end. It is interesting to know that Plutarch was regarded as a 
moralist by the Elizabethans. The present generation reads biography 
as an end in itself. 

When the change occurred cannot readily be determined. Harold 
Nicolson believes that 1907 marks a dividing line. It has been sug- 
gested, too, that Frank Harris's Life of Oscar Wilde, which was 
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written in 1912 (published 1916), clearly anticipates the spirit of 
the modern school. Virginia Woolf detects in Samuel Butler's The 
Way of All Flesh a new attitude toward character delineation, and 
marks the change about 1910. Emil Ludwig implies that as early as 
1911, in his psychological essay on Bismarck, he struck out the path 
which the "new biographers" follow; and with his Goethe, written 
in 1919, he crystallized a conception of biography which was to 
start a new European mode. 

These conflicting arbitrary statements are interesting in that they 
illustrate the difficulty and in this case the impossibility of naming 
a birthday for that which is generally though erroneously considered 
a new literary genre. Furthermore, no one author can name himself 
the bellwether for a file of sheeplike biographers. Modern biography 
was not conceived in the mind of Ludwig, or Strachey, or Bradford; 
and Andre Maurois was not "the originator of a new school of ro- 
mantic biography." An examination of the Life- writing of the past 
indicates that the twentieth century has not witnessed the birth of 
a new form; it has witnessed only the growth and fusion of forms 
which were alive, if not always active, long before the so-called "new 
biographers" were at work. The sharp contrast which exists between 
Victorian and contemporary biography has led many to the mistaken 
notion that Strachey, Bradford and the rest have conceived a totally 
new literary form. For centuries, however, the biography which is 
called new had been strengthening its roots underground, to emerge 
as a hardy and flourishing plant only when the soil and the season 
were congenial to its rapid growth. The roots were strengthening them- 
selves when Plutarch declared that he recorded not history, but 
human destiny; when Vasari drew his portrait of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
in The Lives of the Painters; when Aubrey made his jottings for 
Minutes of Lives; and when Clarendon depicted the character of 
Archbishop Laud in The History of the Rebellion. When Saint- 
Simon fashioned his likenesses of Pontchartrain and the Duchesse de 
Berry, and breathed into their nostrils the breath of life; and when 
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Sainte-Beuve, with his searching gaze and vivid pen traced the per- 
sonalities of men of literary rank, the roots of modern biography 
appeared above ground for a season. 

But the soil was not ready for their perennial growth. In France, 
conditions were fairly congenial; but in Germany and in Victorian 
England, such roots had an undernourished existence. In England, 
Thackeray in The Newcomes, and later Shaw in Arms and the Man, 
were among the few who were aware of a conception of character 
that is foreign to Ruritania, and they anticipated in part the con- 
temporary perspective in viewing man; but the mind of the nine- 
teenth century was generally unresponsive. Thackeray's portraits of 
Ethel and Clive Newcome, and Shaw's treatment of the romantic 
conception of militarism through Bluntschli, Sergius, and Raina, were 
out of tune with the age. 

By the end of the World War, however, the soil was ready for the 
rapid growth of a conception of man to which the Victorian season 
was uncongenial. The War is not responsible for everything that 
has been indolently attributed to it, and certainly the birth of modern 
biography cannot be traced to the disillusionment that was fostered 
in the trenches; but by 1918 and, in part, because of the War 
the attitude toward human life and personality had reached a state 
in which the conception of biography which is inaccurately though 
conveniently characterized as new could readily flourish. 

The literary features and methods that belong to contemporary 
biography are especially appropriate to the spirit of the times, but 
they, like the conception of man which controls modern Life- 
writing, are by no means new. They are only more active and more 
striking. Lytton Strachey's "becoming brevity" is nothing new, nor 
is his irony. Long before Strachey employed the principles of selec- 
tion and omission, the French were stressing brevity in character 
delineation. Then too, John Aubrey and Samuel Johnson are not 
such distant relatives of the modern school of brevity and irony. 
Plutarch's observation that "a light occasion, a word or some short 
saying makes men's natural disposition appear more plainly than the 
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famous battles wherein are slain ten thousand men" has a very modern 
ring. It refutes the notion that only in recent Life-writing has 
biography finally become divorced from history. The private-life 
element, so conspicuously stressed by contemporary authors, is as 
old as Tacitus; and the air of scandal which is an unhappy char- 
acteristic of much of the work of the modern school is as old as 
Suetonius. The frequently employed psychological method of the 
present age had exponents before there was such a word as psycho- 
analysis, and before there was such a man as Freud. 

It is true that our times have produced a wider group of profes- 
sional biographers, that there is a more consistent and deliberate 
attempt to humanize great men, that there is more active experi- 
mentation with literary forms as attractive biographical vehicles, 
and that there is a wider, more international point of view among 
Life-writers. But these are not characteristics which define a new 
form; they are only the by-products of a vogue which the trend of 
the times has fostered. 

The vogue of contemporary biography is not dependent on its air 
of apparent novelty, but on its appropriateness to the modern mind. 
The mind of the twentieth century is singularly responsive to and 
responsible for the kind of Life-writing which flourishes. It is only 
by searching for the characteristics which lie embedded in the con- 
temporary mind that we can determine why the Lives written by 
the modern school are enjoying such wide popularity, and why they 
exist at all. 

The current preference for biography is different from that which 
caused Samuel Johnson to say: "The biographical part of literature 
... is what I love most." It is true that Johnson's preference and 
our own have much in common, for interest in personality is funda- 
mental. Plutarch, Suetonius, and Tacitus were aware of the appeal 
that their accounts would have to their own times and posterity. 
Sir Richard Steele, observing the eagerness with which his genera- 
tion read Alexander Smith's History of the Lives of the Most No- 
torious Highwaymen, Footpads, Shoplifts . . . , understood that 
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"there is a satisfaction ... in knowing the adventures of even 
the meanest of mankind"; and Boswell, while writing his great 
Johnson, was constantly buoyed up by the thought that his delinea- 
tion of personality would have permanent appeal. This natural curi- 
osity in men's lives and personalities has always been the main-spring 
of the appeal of biography; but the present lively interest in the 
personalities of men cannot be attributed entirely to the same kind 
of inquisitiveness which led readers in the past to Suetonius, to 
Alexander Smith, and to Boswell. 

The current interest in biography is in few instances the out- 
growth of a native desire for hero worship. There are still refreshing 
instances in which those who read Lives are restlessly seeking for an 
idol to which to bring their admiration, wonder, and reverence. Per- 
haps there is more of this than we know, for sophistication and its 
offspring cynicism are often the mantle of those who have lost their 
shrines of worship but who are anxiously seeking, though not ad- 
mitting their search, new altars. It is possible that our generation 
tries to conceal its craving to revere, but it has, nevertheless, the 
capacity to admire. To all appearances, however, ours is not an age 
of hero worship. Somewhere in its growth to maturity, the present 
generation has lost its heroes. The tendency to idealize the great men 
of past and present, and to attempt to gravitate in their sphere by 
reason of the lofty examples which their lives present, does not belong 
to an age which is essentially matter-of-fact. In the opinion of many 
of the present generation there are no great men; great men are 
great only in the minds of very little men. Eulogy and panegyric 
are not the by-products of an age that confuses greatness and success, 
and sees both in terms of opportunity. Few readers are looking for 
a hero to revere when they pick up a Life of Washington. 

Nor are present-day readers greatly concerned in the facts of 
history that a well-developed Life often presents. When the figure 
becomes involved to a marked extent in historical background, they 
show signs of lack of interest. It is the man, not the times, that is 
demanded. Herr Ludwig, alert to the trend of the age, has developed a 
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knack of dissociating men from their times and portraying them with- 
out regard for their -milieu. The historical instinct, comparatively 
speaking, is at present at a low ebb. Much of historical atmosphere 
and fact is per force assimilated while one reads a worthwhile 
Life, but it is only in rare instances that this information is cherished. 
History is no longer considered a sage teacher. Little stock is taken 
in Mr. Guedalla's dictum that the subject of a Life should be "a 
person whose career summarizes iix a convenient form the tone and 
temper of his age." 

In the ethical instruction which biography either directly or in- 
directly affords, there is small appeal. Pious Izaak Walton wrote his 
five Lives as "an honour due the virtuous dead, and a lesson in 
magnanimity to those who shall succeed them . . ." But that was 
in 1650. There are at present few who pick up a Life with the 
thought, "Ah, here I shall re-learn my Sunday School lessons in an 
agreeable way . . . here I shall be able to contemplate ways for 
saving my soul . . . for is not biography the study of philosophy 
by example?" The influence of biography in shaping lives and des- 
tinies is tremendous, but the ethical influence is borne to the modern 
reader so indirectly, and with so little cognizance of its effect, that 
the moral instruction afforded by his reading is plainly incidental. 
Biography would be an unpopular form indeed, if there were a 
clear intimation of its proximity to the pulpit or the classroom. 

Hero worship, a desire for historical information, and ethical in- 
struction are not the forces which make possible the modern vogue 
of biography. They play a part a larger part than can be readily 
estimated but they do not often control the desire to read Lives. 
The present-day reader more often goes to biography because he is 
interested in himself. The growing interest in personality per se can 
be traced largely to man's attempt to know himself. The precept 
"Know thyself" has become endowed with more than historical 
significance, for man has come to view himself as a strongly marked 
individual. More than ever before, man regards self as the primary 
object of study. No longer does he feel that his life and personality 
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are the result of exterior forces; lie is more and more inclined to 
the belief that life is shaped from within. To the modern mind, 
Napoleon's self-judgment, "I have been my own greatest enemy," 
is a touchstone. Man must harmonize with himself, for defeat comes 
not from without, but from the failure to make the proper inner 
adjustments. Adaptability to environment is of secondary importance, 
for we have been led to believe that man in harmony with himself 
can make his own environment. The modern mind subscribes largely 
to the belief that history does not make man, but man makes history. 

This philosophy of the position of man's personality in the march 
of events has left many untouched and even antagonistic, but it has 
worked with considerable thoroughness into the modern mind. As 
a result, the proper study of mankind has become not necessarily 
the man who makes history by outward achievement, but the inner 
man who either defeats or conquers himself. The inner conflicts of 
others are now regarded as a mirror in which one's own struggles 
can be viewed clearly and with profit. Identification is sought, and 
in the comparisons which are drawn between the struggles of others 
and one's own conflicts, there is much satisfaction. To compare one's 
own feelings and inward experiences with those of others is bound 
to afford pleasure, for in so doing man finds comfort, resignation, 
and at times aspiration. In the outward manifestations of historical 
achievement, man cannot always establish a sympathetic point of con- 
tact, for the circumstances which surrounded the illustrious figures 
of history cannot be his own; but he is not denied the sharing of the 
inner conflicts of great men, for in them he finds in large measure a 
mirror of his own. 

Furthermore, of late man has experienced a growing conscious- 
ness of those inner forces which must be encouraged or discouraged 
if he is to reach the peak of self-development and success. Through 
various agencies, he has become aware of idiosyncrasies which bear 
the alarming but fascinating nomenclature of the psychological clinic. 
It is an age of paranoia, megalomania, inhibitions, complexes, and 
aberrations. The phenomena of psychopathology are no longer re- 
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garded as phenomena; the modern trend in psychology has seen to 
it that a vast army of self-diagnosed neurotics is quartered amongst 
us. "Normality," observes Matthew Josephson in his Life of Rous- 
seau, "may not at all be the desideratum of a good life/' In the mis- 
taken notion that genius is the result of the demonstrations of ab- 
normality, and in order to humor the unusual traits which he has 
detected in his own nature, man goes to the lives of others in order 
to find secret satisfaction in comparing his abnormalities with those 
-Tof the illustrious figures of history. 

In his effort to learn more about himself, mankind is shy. He is 
~ unwilling, save as a last resort or out of an unusual kind of curiosity, 
to let others help him in his quest. Of late, a race of men has sprung 
^ up, psychoanalysts, who presume to be of assistance. In their judg- 
ments they are more often wrong than right. To make a profession 
of one's knowledge of human nature and to capitalize it are pre- 
sumptuous responsibilities that wise men usually avoid. The truly 
earnest self -student is generally possessed of a native reserve and 
(ylmay I add? sufficient intellectual ballast to keep him away from the 
QOoffices of these omniscients, many of whom unfortunately for the 
^serious scientists in the field are charlatans. It is, however, essentially 
the same curiosity about self which leads man to the offices of the 
psychoanalysts and to the reading of Lives. 

It is a lonely road which the self -student pursues, one beset by pit- 
^ falls which he feels he can best avoid without the advice of his 
friends. It is on this road that biography becomes not only his guide 
but his companion. In a good Life he finds satisfying companionship. 
Mankind is innately lonely: unable often to find an understanding 
sympathy with his Creator, he seeks out some point of contact with 
his fellow men. All of his effort is bent either directly or indirectly 
toward relieving this loneliness, for he fears it as a child fears the 
dark. Descriptions of battles and political cabals appease his longing 
momentarily, but he seeks more permanent satisfaction. When he 
can be with a man whom he feels he knows, a man in whose life he 
sees much that mirrors his own, he experiences a satisfaction which 
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cannot readily be estimated. For to be with a man from birth to 
death, to see him, to listen to him, to watch his struggles with him- 
self and with the world, and to feel the flush of his victory and the 
anguish of his defeat are to find companionship on a dangerous and 
lonely road. In seeking this companionship, mankind rejects the char- 
acters of fiction, for they do not give him the same touch with reality 
as do those who, he knows, actually lived and were consigned to the 
same human struggle into which he now is cast. Biography relieves 
the oppressive loneliness of man in a way that fiction never can. 

Furthermore, in the Lives of others, man likes to don masks which 
appeal to him. Lurking in his nature there are desires, half -concealed 
yearnings to be a poet, an actor, a general, a king. Those who have 
a longing for a military career, but who have been denied the ex- 
periences of a soldier by circumstance, find much delight in following 
Frederick the Great through his Silesian campaign and in advancing 
with Napoleon at Austerlitz. Then, too, society has imposed on man 
certain restrictions which he knows he cannot wisely transgress. But 
in the unconventionalities of Byron and Shelley he finds himself 
experiencing a certain responsiveness over which he has little control. 
At times he tries to mirror himself in the image of a libertine king, 
but when he finds the reflection incongruous, he is satisfied to enjoy 
the acquaintance of a man whose life is so different from his own. 
Not only by comparing himself with others, but by contrasting 
himself does he find a mirror of his own nature. In the contrasts which 
he draws, he is at times provoked to rebel against the circumstances 
of time and place which have denied him the opportunity to be a 
general or a king, but he obtains a vicarious delight in contemplating 
what might have been. It is not unusual to find college professors 
reading Winkler's Morgan the Magnificent and The Incredible Carne- 
gie. They are merely giving themselves the opportunity of a life- 
time to associate with men of fabulous wealth and to derive pleasure 
from thinking in terms of more than four thousand dollars. 

The variety of companionship that biography affords is another 
reason for its appeal. Man's interest in others does not confine itself 
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to a single time, race, and rank. His breadth of interest may cause 
him to spend a few nights with Washington at Mt. Vernon; the 
following week he is with Napoleon in Egypt, and he may even spend 
the small hours of the morning with Al Capone in Chicago. Criminals 
and charlatans, emperors and generals, scientists and inventors, poets 
and artists await his desire for variety of companionship. Happily 
man is inclined to select great figures for his companions, for in such 
association there is a satisfaction to his innate vanity. But it is not 
only for this satisfaction that man selects great figures; he believes 
with Carlyle that "Great men taken up in any way are profitable 
company. We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great man 
without gaining something by him. He is the living light-fountain, 
which it is good and pleasant to be near." 

The inclination to go to biography in order to "Know Thyself" 
has frequently become confused of late with the tendency to go to 
the Lives of others in order "To Justify and Pardon Thyself." It 
must be with considerable satisfaction that some readers come away 
from their survey of those Lives in which the biographer, in his 
attempt to humanize his subject, has portrayed a great man as a 
lucky opportunist, a weakling, or a libertine. The urge that is preva- 
lent among many recent biographers to humanize their subjects by 
revealing chiefly their weaknesses is largely the result of an attempt 
to appeal to man's belief in his own greatness and virtue. The reac- 
tion to the humanized Life is often the Pharisaical: "Poor Poe . . , 
how thrice blessed am I in comparison. Now Henry VIII ... I am 
a saint. And Catherine of Russia . . . well, thank goodness, I know 
who is the father of my own children." In biography there is to be 
found not only an explanation for our singularities and inconsisten- 
cies, but, to many, justification and pardon as well. 

Then, too, a streak of meanness in human nature has helped to 
make possible a vast number of scurrilous Lives. A satisfaction that 
amounts to gloating characterizes the reaction of some people to 
others' weaknesses, especially when those weaknesses appear in men 
and women who have distinguished themselves by noteworthy 
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achievements. Lack of privacy is only one of the taxes that a man 
pays for being eminent. Envy, and the appeal of so-called "human 
interest stories/' assure prompt exaggeration of a great man's blem- 
ishes. The satisfaction which mankind gets in knowing the great 
and petty inconsistencies in the lives of celebrated figures has been 
discerned by many of our recent Life-writers, with the result that 
there has grown up that which has appropriately been called "The 
Modern Historical School for Scandal/' It is a grudgingly offered 
admission that some of the popularity of recent biography is the re- 
sult of its air of scandal. An age which has its tabloids by the hun- 
dred, in which all manner of sensational and indelicate revelations 
are held up for public view, surely is not averse to a bit of scandal 
in its literature. This desire to peep through the keyhole into the 
bedchambers of the eminent is by no means a recent development. It 
was prevalent when Suetonius wrote his Lives of the Caesars and 
Lives of the Most Celebrated Courtesans; and it made possible the 
flourishing of Edmund Curll's scurrilous press. But the desire has 
been heightened today by the multitude of alluring announcements 
that now we may peep through the keyhole to our hearts' content, 
for Biographer Schmutz in his True Life and Confessions of an Actress 
has not only widened the keyhole, but provided magnifying glasses 
as well. 

Important as all of these reasons are in the explanation of the vogue 
of biography, they are hardly of more weight than the fact that much 
modern Life-writing reads as agreeably as fiction. True, there is still 
a substantial supply of the exhaustive, carefully verified kind of 
Life which is written primarily for scholars and those of conservative 
tastes, some of which, with its labored balancing of evidence and 
ample footnotes, is as far from literature as the general run of Ph. D. 
theses. Such Lives have done little to create and augment the present 
vogue. It is possible, of course even probable, I might add that 
their worth will continue to be recognized long after Katharine 
Anthony's Catherine the Great (seven large printings) is forgotten* 
It is, however, the attractive and often literary methods which many 
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Life-writers have adopted that have given biography much of its 
appeal. 

To the methods of fiction, especially to those employed by the 
psychological novel, the reading public was well accustomed. It was 
in the novel that the reader found a delineation of character through 
a series of cunningly selected episodes and a searching view of the 
inner nature of the character. The novelist, dealing with figures of 
his own creation, can endow them with any characteristics which, 
in the light of his experience and discernment, seem fitting. In order 
to make his portrayal of character more vivid and searching, he can 
probe the inner nature of his creation and reveal the thoughts and 
the secret longings and motives of the character in a way that bears 
at times a poignant semblance to reality. The biographer, however, 
handicapped in his interpretation of personality by reason of the 
fact that he is dealing with figures whom he does not create, has 
until recently been reluctant to portray the inner man. He drew his 
portrait almost entirely from external details, and when he found a 
well-authenticated anecdote on which to base a surmise concerning 
the course of a man's thoughts and inner motives, he presented his 
deductions not as biographical facts, but as carefully weighed con- 
jectures. He devoted pages to a balancing of the evidence on which 
his conjectures were based. He had little faith in his power of divina- 
tion, and if he were aware of a marked intuitive power, he used his 
talent with the utmost restraint. But the authors who have given the 
"new biography" much of its momentum do not hide their intuitive 
talent under a bushel. Without feeling the necessity for presenting 
the evidence on which their divinations are based, they tell us with 
an air of authority exactly what went on in the minds of their sub- 
jects. Few novelists have probed the minds and hearts of their char- 
acters for their thoughts and motives more intimately than some of 
the omniscient "new" biographers. Truly the methods of biography 
are drifting toward those of the psychological novel 

Back in 1830, when Jared Sparks was engaged on the Library of 
American Biography, he remarked: "Biography admits of no em- 
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bellishments that would give it the air of fiction." His precept has 
evidently outlived its day of usefulness. At present many authors, 
however secure in their authority, do little to reassure the reader of 
the unmixed truth of their accounts. Even Mr. Guedalla, of whose 
authority there can be little doubt, deliberately sets himself against 
balancing evidence and employing cross references and footnotes in 
the text of his Lives. He, among others, while not adopting the 
methods of fiction, refuses to encumber his attractive style with the 
baggage of scholarship. Of this kind of refusal, perhaps we need 
more. But such an inclination reveals only a faint vestige of the 
eagerness of most Life-writers to throw the factual, amply docu- 
mented method into the discard. Balancing of evidence is no part of 
the role of the biographer who caters to the exaggerated premium 
which the age has placed on brevity. Such a procedure he deplores, 
perhaps justifiably, as clumsy and unliterary. Supported by the con- 
viction that biography is one of the literary arts, he sets himself 
against the exhaustive, heavily documented records which are to 
him neither art nor biography, but compilations of facts. The "air" 
of fiction of which Jared Sparks spoke and at times not only the 
"air" is artfully employed. The essay, too, with its latitude for 
personal reflection and bias, is to the modern biographer a vehicle 
which has become increasingly popular. Aware of the marked im- 
patience with which the present generation views exhaustiveness, the 
modern Life -writer cunningly employs the principles of selection and 
omission in order to attain that which Strachey called "a becoming 
brevity." The notable success of the modern school in presenting 
Lives in the form of the novel, the drama, and the essay has done 
much to cause the average reader to forsake fiction in favor of at- 
tractively written biography. 

The reasons, then, which lie behind the contemporary vogue of 
biography may be summarized by recalling that the present genera- 
tion does not want Napoleon as a hero to worship, nor does it want 
to lose itself in the atmosphere of the exciting days which followed 
the French Revolution and in the impressive scene at Waterloo, nor 
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does it cherish the moral lessons which Napoleon's life illustrates. 
These factors play a part, but they are of small weight when they 
are compared with the inclinations which shape the modern mind. The 
present generation wants to know Napoleon as a man, as one who 
struggled with the inner forces of his nature, as a companion with 
whom there may exist sympathetic understanding. It wants to see 
itself through Napoleon, to mirror and contrast its own nature and 
struggles in the image of one who is generally regarded as interesting 
and great. In its attempt to mirror self and to find companionship, 
it insists on brevity and on a manner more sprightly than that of the 
generous, gilt-framed portraits of the past. Profit must share with 
enjoyment, and enjoyment is consonant, the reader feels, with "be- 
coming brevity," with intimacy, and with ease of comprehension. 

Despite the fact that vision is often impaired by undue proximity, 
it is interesting to survey what has been done of late, and to try to 
determine which tendencies and methods, and which representative 
works, are significant in the development of biography. The his- 
torical importance of the new methods cannot now be estimated, but 
I am tempted to offer the prediction that the experiments of the 
modern school will not be regarded as only curious reflections of a 
more curious age. Subsequent decades will hardly lapse into the factual 
two- volume Life and Times as their only biographical method. Psy- 
chological devices for probing the inner nature of man have not 
reached their maturity, nor have the possibilities of the biological 
approach to the study of man been exhausted. Literary methods will 
continue to reflect the inventiveness of their age. The results of pains- 
taking scholarship will probably not be minimized as they are now, 
for sooner or later the worth of the careful investigation of source 
material will be recognized by those who are earnest in their search 
for truth. Even now a reaction against the popular school has set 
in, which indicates that there is a conservative faction constantly 
at work to curb the excesses which attend the rapid development of 
every literary form. Those hysteric critics who see in the excesses 
of the modern school the permanent spoliation of our regard for 
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truth might pause briefly in their denunciation of modern biography 
in order to comfort themselves with the reflection that there are 
even now agencies at work to free Life-writing from its extremes 
and to give it a proper balance. And it might be borne in mind 
that the excesses of modern biography are only the by-products of 
an attempt to give the form a deeper and wider significance. 

Any classification of the tendencies which appear in current biog- 
raphy is prone to become over-elaborate, and, as a result, almost 
useless. Furthermore, labels must be eschewed if there is to be any 
common understanding. Such terms as "scientific biographer" and 
"historical method" are of such elasticity of meaning that their use 
results in general confusion. Modern biography cannot well be di- 
vided into camps, for in spite of the fact there is considerable op- 
position among the divergent forces, the sorties are unorganized and 
rarely result in a state of siege. Then, too, the camp division is im- 
practicable, for such a classification entails the naming of a general, 
and those who would be asked to serve under, him might promptly 
show signs of insubordination. There are marked similarities in the 
works of Strachey, Bradford, Maurois, and Ludwig; but they ob- 
viously do not form a congenial group. Superficial examination re- 
veals similarities in the works of Guedalla and Belloc, but in spite 
of the fact that they both would rather be called historians than 
biographers, their camp under one banner would be unhappy in- 
deed. Even among those of scholarly tendencies there is no standard 
around which Kircheisen, Peck, and Cross can be made to rally as 
one; and those who fill their wallets by popularizing biography and 
by filling Lives with an air of scandal are like Joseph's coat. Truly, 
modern biography is a cloth of many colors. 

Very broadly speaking, however, there are three classes of writers 
who are bringing their energy and talent to Life- writing: the literary 
artists, the journalists, and the scholars. Obviously, there is considera- 
ble overlapping among three such classes. Strachey was an artist, 
primarily, but he was, in a sense, a scholar too. Dowden was a 
scholar, but his Life of Shelley shows at times consummate literary 
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artistry. And the journalists, of whom there are many in the field, 
at times reveal a marked regard for literary values, and what is more 
extraordinary and more rare, some of the inclinations of the pains- 
taking scholar. 

The literary artists are largely responsible for the vogue of biog- 
raphy. Their works indicated the path which the journalists were to 
follow. Among the artists who have employed biographical subject 
matter are Lytton Strachey, Gamaliel Bradford, Hilaire Belloc, Philip 
Guedalla, and Andre Maurois. As a class they have eschewed dis- 
cursiveness and any intimation of heaviness of manner. A style in 
most instances fastidious marks their pens; and to them an ounce of 
interpretation is worth a pound of facts. It is among them that the 
literary possibilities of biography are best illustrated. In some in- 
stances the approach is historical, in others, psychological; the essay, 
the novel and the dramatically conceived historical narrative are the 
vehicles employed; and in all instances there is a clear demonstration 
of the art of biography. 

The journalists are divided into two classes. Any attempt to 
characterize the journalistic method of approach in biography must 
take into account the fact that there are self-respecting, conserva- 
tively edited newspapers, and tabloids. In only a few respects are the 
tactics of the two schools similar. In both schools there is a profes- 
sional regard for human interest stories which make good copy, the 
method of procedure is reportorial rather than thorough, and the style 
often lacks dignity and restraint. Haste is written over most of the 
Lives produced by the journalists. Here, however, the similarities 
end. The journalist of the conservative tradition has some pride in 
his performance, he is willing to try to elevate his readers as well as 
to try to catch their eye; and he has, generally speaking, a proper 
regard for truth. The tabloid writer is interested only in catering 
to the baser tastes of his readers. For literary permanence or any kind 
of permanence he has no regard. It is enough if his Life catches the 
eye of those who get their chief literary nourishment from the dime- 
store magazine. It is chiefly he who has given to modern biography 
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its "True Confessions" flavor. He presents the truth as he thinks he 
sees it, but the result is often a distant relation of biography. Winkler, 
Seitz, and Gorman belong to the better class of journalistic biog- 
raphers. Fred Pasley, author of a Life of Al Capone, and A. C. Gor- 
don, author of the sensational and tasteless Allegra, illustrate the 
tabloid kind of journalism which has come into Life-writing. In few 
instances have the journalists produced Lives that have other than 
an ephemeral appeal. 

There are instances in which men of letters, in order to illustrate 
the literary possibilities of biography, have gone to earlier Lives as 
their only source of information and produced new Lives which 
possess only the uncertain merit of a different style; but it is chiefly 
among the journalists that the so-called "rewrite school" of biography 
flourishes. The notion which rarely extends to a conviction that 
the great men of the past should be viewed in the light of the present 
and portrayed in an up-to-the-minute style has led many men with 
no biographical equipment save a nimble pen to try to retouch the 
portraits which earlier Life-writers drew. With their reportorial talent, 
they go to the full-length, heavily documented Lives which they 
deplore as unreadable, and with their facile pens they present the 
substance of the earlier accounts in a brief, popular, and very modern 
style. Even the biographies of classic quality they pillage with no 
feeling of guilt. Southey's Life of Nelson has been abridged and re- 
touched at least twice in the past decade, and Lockhart's Scott was 
the source book for most of the biographical accoiints that appeared 
at the time of the Scott centennial. As yet no exponent of the re- 
write school has laid his hands on BoswelPs Life of Johnson, although 
it is probably only a matter of time until we shall find Boswell 
abridged and presented in a strictly modern garb. 

It is chiefly among the journalists, too, that there exists a group 
which might be called the vice squad. Their major objective in 
writing Lives is to demonstrate the true but unhappy thesis that all 
men are human, and humanity is weak. Deploring the reserve of the 
Victorian biographers as prudishness and dishonesty, they call from 
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the house-tops that they are exponents of frankness, and that they 
are not afraid to call a spade a spade. In spiritless defense of such 
courageous flaunters of the banner of the whole truth, I am willing 
to admit that their principle is not altogether unsound, and when 
properly applied it has some justification. Victorian biography, which 
readily includes the Life-writing of the early decades of our cen- 
tury, was often marked by prudishness, or at least by an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the author to tell everything he knew about the 
foibles and transgressions of his subject. Some fine jobs of white- 
washing were done in those Lives which were surveyed from the 
uncompromising stiffness of a red plush chair. Unaccountable gaps 
appeared, and the gaps did not omit the subject's virtues. But since the 
"War a vigorous reaction has set in, and among the self-appointed 
leaders of the reaction there are those who, in their attempt to fill 
out the gaps of the Victorian biographers, write a kind of supple- 
mentary account of the earlier Lives in which chiefly the weaknesses 
of the subject are frankly displayed. Unfortunately these accounts 
are not construed as mere supplements. Many readers believe that 
now they are getting the whole truth. Lives which are written by the 
vice squad of biographers should be labeled as supplements or bet- 
ter, left unwritten until authors of more dignity and taste are in- 
clined to view man's weakness as well as his strength. I am of the 
opinion that biography and literature in general have finer motives 
than calling a spade a spade. 

Among the scholars, who have only indirectly been responsible 
for the vogue of biography, are to be found those who hold stubbornly 
to the traditional precepts of Life-writing. Steeped in the spirit of 
German scholarship, and in the doctrines of Sir Sidney Lee, they 
devote their energies and talents to investigating primary sources 
and writing compilations of facts. In spite of the tendency of the 
present generation to minimize not only the methods but also the 
results of research a tendency which unfortunately is often sup- 
ported by those who wield clever pens there is, and will continue 
to be, a class of men who plod slowly and carefully along the diffi- 
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cult and often thankless road of historical investigation on account 
of their sheer love of truth". It would be churlish in me to do more 
than hint that this sheer love of truth is at times controlled by pro- 
fessional rivalry, not untinged by personal and departmental jealousy. 
Some very able pieces of historical research are, whimsically enough, 
the result of the vanity of scholars. But whatever the cause, it is the 
truth they are after; and their' discoveries, in spite of the satisfied 
air with which they are at times exhibited, are not to be put aside 
without due appreciation of their worth. Diligence is a virtue which 
no biographer can afford to minimize. The anti-footnote group of 
writers who align themselves against the plodding investigators of 
evidence are frequently in need of some justification for their own 
indolence. It might be well for them to bear in mind the fact that 
from systematic research has come most of our progress in the search 
for truth, and that the findings of those who are patient in the 
search do much to simplify and enrich modern life. Without pains- 
taking investigators, the details which are the stuff of biography 
would be meager indeed. Scholarship is the mother of much biog- 
raphy. 

Unfortunately, however, few of those who are diligent in the 
search for significant biographical materials can write agreeably. 
That is the plaintive truth. The scholar and the literary artist are 
rarely to be found in the same man, and when such a combination 
appears, it should be heralded with due acclaim. Edward Dowden, 
especially in his Life of Shelley, was an example of this rarely en- 
countered twain; and Wilbur Cross's Sterne and Fielding, Carl Sand- 
burg's Lincoln, and the long Lives of Philip Guedalla and Hilaire 
Belloc illustrate this combination of talents at work with varying 
degrees of effect. In most instances, the scholar places no deliberate 
stress on his style; infrequently, by a happy combination of talents, 
the style becomes not only agreeable but literary. The deliberate 
stylists in Life-writing are regarded by the scholars with suspicion 
that is often well founded. 

These, then, are the tendencies which give biography its present 
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vogue, and these are the forms of Life-writing that have developed 
and are being used in order to satisfy the interest of an age that is 
increasingly curious about "the proper study of mankind." To survey 
the experiments of those who undertake to appease the modern crav- 
ing, to examine the worth of their creeds, and to view the methods 
which are being employed may prove interesting and helpful even 
without the perspective which, they say, time affords. It is rather 
among the men of letters than among the journalists and scholars 
that the most significant illustrations of contemporary biography are 
to be found. And despite Carlyle's belief that a well-written Life is 
a much rarer thing than a well-spent one, perhaps in the course of 
the survey which follows there can be found a few examples of this 
rare attainment. 



THE ART OF LYTTON STRACHEY 
Je n'impose rien; je ne propose rlen: j'expose 
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CONTEMPORARY biography, or if you please, the "new biog- 
raphy," received its chief momentum from Lytton Strachey. 
If a date can be set for the first clear demonstration of the creed of 
the modern school, it is 1918, the year of the publication of Eminent 
Victorians. Nineteen-eighteen marks a dividing line between the luke- 
warm interest in the conventional forms of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury and the vogue of the modern school of Life-writers. In Eminent 
Victorians Strachey brought not only a different method and style 
to biography, but a different point of view as well. 

In the decades immediately preceding the publication of Eminent 
Victorians, English biography was following, with few exceptions, 
the conventional patterns of the late Victorian period. Other literary 
forms had struck out new paths, but biography, by reason of the 
strong Victorian influence which lingered among the conservative 
class in which Life-writing had its existence, remained unprotestingly 
at home. Lives were exhaustive, heavily documented two- volume nar- 
ratives in which the author's subjective interpretation of personality 
played a minor part. The human features of the man portrayed 
were usually invisible in the aura of his greatness, and his foibles 
were either intentionally forgotten or made the issue for long passages 
of exoneration. Both deft and clumsy jobs of whitewashing were 
constantly being done. The style of these performances was more 
often than not heavy and dull. A truly literary manner was rarely 
sought, and if it was, it was more rarely attained. Biography was read 
chiefly by those of scholarly and historical interests. Its appeal was 
dissociated from the interests and needs of most readers. Before 1918, 
biography was read chiefly as a means to an end, not as an end in 

itself. 

29 
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Into this standing pool, Lytton Strachey cast a stone, the weight 
of which caused waves and ripples, many of which are still unspent. 
The stone came in the form of four brief portraits which were pref- 
aced, in part, by a declaration of intent. 

The art of biography seems to have fallen upon evil times in England. 
We have had, it is true, a few masterpieces, but we have never had, like the 
French, a great biographical tradition. . . . With us, the most delicate and 
humane of all the branches of the art of writing has been relegated to the 
journeymen of letters; we do not reflect that it is perhaps as difficult to 
write a good life as to live one. Those two fat volumes, with which it is our 
custom to commemorate the dead who does not know them, with their 
ill-digested masses of material, their slipshod style, their tone of tedious pane- 
gyric, their lamentable lack of selection, of detachment of design? They are 
as familiar as the cortege of the undertaker, and wear the same air of slow, 
funereal barbarism. One is tempted to suppose of some of them, that they 
were composed by that functionary, as the final item of his job. The studies 
in this book are indebted, in more ways than one, to such works works 
which certainly deserve the name of Standard Biographies. For they have 
provided me not only with much indispensable information, but with some- 
thing even more precious an example. How many lessons are to be learned 
from them! But it is hardly necessary to particularize. To preserve, for in- 
stance, a becoming brevity a brevity which excludes everything that is re- 
dundant, and nothing that is significant that, surely, is the first duty of 
the biographer. The second, no less surely, is to maintain his own freedom 
of spirit. It is not his business to be complimentary, it is his business to lay 
bare the facts of the case as he understands them. That is what I aimed at 
In this book to lay bare the facts of some cases as I understand them, dis- 
passionately, impartially and without ulterior intentions. . . . 

The fabric of this declaration was by no means new, but in 1918 
it was sufficiently out of mode to be regarded as new. Back in 1565, 
when Georgio Vasari was writing his brief sketches for The Lives of 
the Painters, he was guided by essentially the same principles which 
shaped Strachey's creed. Had Vasari carried accounts in two fat 
volumes, "with their ill-digested masses of material . . . their lam- 
entable lack of selection, of detachment of design," to Paolo Giovio, 
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it is probable, as a recent editor of Vasari suggests, that the old scholar 
would have exclaimed, "How now, Georgio mio, what peevish pedan- 
try is this? . . . I'll believe in thy learning, lad, without these com- 
mentaries which smell most consumedly of the lamp. . . . Give me 
thy dish dressed, man. I've no taste for raw victual." It is true that 
Vasari had a greater capacity to admire than Strachey, but in the 
account of Lorenzo Ghiberti, among others, he wrote that which is 
essentially a Strachey expose. But to those who were unfamiliar with 
Vasari, Saint -Simon, and others who anticipated the point of view 
of the contemporary school to those who knew only the two- volume 
Lives in which the author treated his subject with all benevolence, 
and with no regard for brevity and artistic selection Strachey's 
declaration of intent and manner of treatment in Eminent Victorians 
were sufficiently different to be called new. 

Writers as well as readers responded promptly to the point of view 
and manner of Strachey, for he had responded, in large measure, to 
the spirit of the times. Mass education and the other flummeries of 
Democracy, and the War and its aftermath, had done much to lead 
the age to the opinion that great men exist only in the minds of very 
little men. The accelerated speed of living which characterized the 
advancing century was responsible for an insistence on directness and 
brevity. In the years following the War, time was placed at an 
extravagantly high premium. The deft way in which Strachey ex- 
posed his subjects and the brilliant fashion in which he applied the 
principles of condensation, omission, and selection were in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. 

If Strachey's significance lies in no other direction, the historical 
importance of his work in the firmament of biography must be 
granted. The times would probably have produced other authors (in 
fact, they did) who would have taken a stand against the conven- 
tional portrayal of man, but others could not have brought to bear 
the same influence that Strachey exercised, for he was an author of 
extraordinary talent in the field which he adopted. If Strachey is not 
to be named as the first exponent of the "new biography" in point 
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of time, he is, without doubt, to be named as first in point of bril- 
liance. It was his brilliance, as well as the apparent novelty of his 
creed, which inspired discipleship. His historical significance comes 
not only from the opportune nature of his work, but also from 
its quality of inspiring imitation. His followers have been many, but 
few of them have even approached his plane of skill and effective- 
ness. 

Strachey's historical significance and his intrinsic worth to biog- 
raphy and literature can be traced directly to his style. To English 
biography he brought a talent that was at the time, if not unique, 
at least unusual a consummate literary manner. After Queen Vic- 
toria appeared, he was called by those whose judgments are to be 
respected "the greatest master of English prose now living." Strachey's 
appeal to his readers is surely not to be found in his subject matter, 
which is often little short of trifling. In the figures whom he selected 
there is no great compelling interest. Nor is his appeal to be found 
largely in his point of view toward his subjects, for in this respect he 
more often antagonizes than pleases. An ironic attitude has only a 
limited usefulness in creating and sustaining a vogue. Irony is only 
a seasoning a form of literary condiment which cannot exist by 
itself. Strachey's most permanent appeal is in his style. 

To an examination of Strachey's style the critic of his vogue and 
worth must sooner or later come, for it is in this side of his work 
that his chief claim to distinction lies. The wide appeal of his manner 
of writing almost baffles explanation. That his pointed and graceful 
sentences should attract those of exacting tastes is easily understood. 
But that this style which satisfies the most precious connoisseurs of 
the literary arts should at the same time appeal to a wide class of 
readers whose literary perceptions are almost negligible or dulled by 
cheap fiction is a riddle which demands its three guesses before it is 
solved. I have seen critics of superfine sensibilities, scholars, traveling 
salesmen, and schoolgirls reading Elizabeth and Essex with obvious 
relish. Only recently the Seafarers' Education Service announced 
among other items in its report that one of the books most in de- 
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mand among the sailors was Strachey's Queen Victoria. My friend, 
a professor of history, tells me that he has much admiration for the 
Strachey manner. This I can understand. But when a sixteen-year- 
old schoolgirl not too brilliant, as her term reports show sits down 
and rereads Queen Victoria for the third time, I begin to wonder. 
Surely the professor of history and this pretty girl do not find the 
same features to admire in their reading of Strachey. To my colleague, 
I shall not be unflattering enough to say that perhaps they do. I 
would rather believe that there is a divisible charm which is responsi- 
ble for the wideness of appeal. The crystalline lucidity, the flawless- 
ness of finish, the pointedness, and the power and depth of Strachey's 
manner hold my fastidious colleague; the apparent and often real 
simplicity of structure and diction, and the pictorial and dramatic 
quality attract my roguish Audrey. An author who deftly twines 
such threads into a design of consummate balance is a master of 
prose. 

Long before Eminent Victorians appeared, Lytton Strachey was 
a deliberate student of the artististic possibilities of succinct prose. 
His early essays, most of which have been collected into book form 
under the titles Eqoks and Characters and Characters and Commen- 
taries, reveal that he was primarily concerned with stylistic effects. 
During his interval of apprenticeship, he undoubtedly learned to 
share Pope's conviction of what constitutes true wit. (It is interest- 
ing to reflect on what Strachey might have done with the heroic 
couplet.) In his wide reading of the French authors, he found useful 
models; and with acute perception he detected features in the works 
of past masters which he was later to put to good use. His fondness 
for Gallic literature was one of the chief foundations for the de- 
velopment of his style. In Racine, he found much to admire. In his 
essay on Racine (Books and Characters) , written in 1908, Strachey 
had drawn significant conclusions concerning the properties of 
stylistic excellence. "We have grown so unused to other kinds of 
poetical beauty," he observed, "that we have now come to believe 
. . . that poetry apart from *le mot rare' is an impossibility. The 
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beauties of restraint, of clarity, of refinement, and of precision we 
pass by unheeding; we can see nothing there but coldness and uni- 
formity; and we go back with eagerness to the fling and the bravado 
that we love so well. It is as if we had become so accustomed to look- 
ing at boxers, wrestlers, and gladiators that the sight of an ex- 
quisite minuet produced no effect on us; the ordered dance strikes 
us as a monotony, for we are blind to the subtle delicacies of the 
dancers, which are fraught with such significance to the practiced 
eye . . . Racine's triumph is precisely this that he brings about, 
by what are apparently the simplest means, effects which other poets 
must strain every nerve to produce. . . . And it is true that when 
Racine wished to create a great effect he did not adopt the romantic 
method; he did not chase his ideas through the four corners of the 
universe to catch them at last on the verge of the inane; and anyone 
who hopes to come upon 'fine surprises' of this kind in his pages will 
be disappointed/* 

What Strachey admired in Racine's style, we admire in Strachey's 
manner in the biographies. Surely his canon of stylistic excellence 
was developing rapidly when in 1908 he wrote of Racine: "Here 
is only the most ordinary vocabulary, plainly set forth. But is there 
not an enchantment? Is there not a vision? Is there not a flow of 
lovely sound whose beauty grows upon the ear, and dwells exquisitely 
within the memory?" 1 Strachey's judgment of Racine's manner we 
can in turn apply to his own. Surely by "what are apparently the 
simplest means" he brings about effects that other authors "must 
strain every nerve to produce." The narrowness of Racine's vocabu- 
lary which he observes is with him as with Racine "nothing but an 
amazing proof of his art." No careful reader of Strachey's works has 
ever been startled by the latitude of his vocabulary. Few words ap- 
pear which are other than the most commonly used terms in the 
language. Here assuredly there is no parade of erudition through 

1 He is speaking here of Racine's couplet: 

Ariane ma sceur, de quel amour blessee, 

Vous mourutcs aux bords ou vous futcs laissce. 
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word usage, but "what a sense of dignity and melancholy and power 
is conveyed by the commonest words." As early as 1908 he had come 
to the conclusion that a good style is not dependent on wideness of 
vocabulary but on a keen sense of discrimination in the use of the 
commonest words. 

Still there is no monotony in Strachey's manner. The word usage 
never seems limited, much less poverty-stricken. It is surprising to 
note the variety that exists in the simplest diction as Strachey uses 
it. It is a variety evident not only by the marked richness of sugges- 
tion, but by the euphony of the passages as well. Not once does the 
apparent commonplaceness of his diction produce the effect of pueril- 
ity; rather in its crafty use it carries with it a dignity that few 
authors have attained. The power of simplicity is everywhere evident. 
Consider the passage in which Edward Gibbon decides to write the 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in the Gibbon 
sketch (Portraits in Miniature), or the scene at the deathbed of Al- 
bert in Queen Victoria. The ideas themselves are charged with power; 
to sap their vitality with an elaborate vocabulary was impossible 
with Strachey. Diction other than simple would act only as a dis- 
tracting force. Such passages undoubtedly show a fine kind of literary 
restraint, and they demonstrate convincingly what can be done with 
the simplest words. 

In Racine, Strachey found no elements of "fine surprise." "His 
daring is of a different kind," he observed. "It is not the daring of 
adventure but of intensity; his fine surprises are seized out of the 
very heart of his subject, and seized in a single stroke. Thus many of 
his most astonishing phrases burn with an inward concentration of 
energy, which, difficult at first to realise to the full, comes in the 
end to impress itself ineflfaceably upon the mind." All of this, un- 
doubtedly, has a direct application to Strachey's own manner. Those 
who look for "fine surprises" in Victoria and Elizabeth and Essex 
will be disappointed. True, there are passages that have a way of 
standing out, as for instance the incisive phrase about Carlyle the 
prophet, but they are so definitely a part of the fiber of the whole 
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that they do not dangle before us by reason of their detached bril- 
liance. Guedalla, for instance, can lead us through two paragraphs 
to an epigram that startles us by its brilliance. "Fine surprises" of this 
kind abound in Supers and Supermen, but not in Strachey. "His 
daring is of a different kind ... his 'fine surprises' are seized out 
of the very heart of the subject . . . [and] burn with an inward 
concentration of energy." Deliberate artist that Strachey was, he 
rarely permitted epigram to become his destination. The none too 
profound reflections that Maurois turned into glittering phrases in 
Ariel and Disraeli are not encountered here. The brilliance of Stra- 
chey's phrasing does not seek out the gaudy cloak of epigram, nor 
does it garb itself in paradox; rather it burns "with an inward con- 
centration of energy, which, difficult at first to realise to the full, 
comes in the end to impress itself ineffaceably upon the mind." 

"The great majority of poets," he continued in his appreciation of 
Racine, " and especially of English poets produce their most potent 
effects by the accumulation of details details which in themselves 
fascinate us either by their beauty or their curiosity or their supreme 
appropriateness. But with details Racine will have nothing to do; he 
builds up his poetry out of words which are not only absolutely 
simple but extremely general, so that our minds, failing to find in it 
the peculiar delights to which we have been accustomed, fall into 
the error of rejecting it altogether as devoid of significance. And the 
error is a grave one, for in truth nothing is more marvellous than 
the magic with which Racine can conjure up out of a few expres- 
sions of the vaguest import a sense of complete and intimate reality." 

To the subject of the advantages of suppressing details, Strachey 
returned in his sketch of Madame du Deffand, written in 1913. After 
quoting a passage of one of this charming lady's letters to Horace 
Walpole, he observed admiringly: "Here are no coloured words, no 
fine phrases only the most flat and ordinary expressions . . . 
Nothing is described, and yet how much is suggested! the whole scene 
is conjured up one does not know how; one's imagination is switched 
on to the right rails, as it were, by a look, by a gesture, and then left 
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to run of itself." Evidently to him "the object of all art is to m 
suggestions." His own style bears out his criticism of others* sty 
It can truly be said of his manner that little is described, and yet b 
much is suggested. Above a newspaper review of Elizabeth and Es 
I forget exactly in which paper it appeared I read the tii 
"Lytton Strachey Again Waves His Magic Wand." The phras 
struck me as being singularly appropriate, for Strachey's ability 
impart suggestion is magical. A character is conjured up; he li 
before our eyes but we do not know how. 

There is, however, another feature of Strachey's style which 
in part responsible for the appeal of his works and which may h 
to clear up the legerdemain of the author. In his manner there i 
subdued quality. I do not mean that artistic restraint which is 
frequently encountered in his works, although that, in itself, ; 
comes with him a positive biographical and stylistic virtue. No, rat 
I mean that quality which causes us to forget that the biograp" 
has anything to do with the figure who is moving before our e 
and which provokes in us a desire to talk with him, perhaps to w; 
him and console him. So powerful is the sense of reality that 
forget to ask, "Why, Mr. Strachey, do you interpret Essex's act 
thus?" Instead we ask anxiously, "Why, Essex, did you do thai 
A biographer who by his subdued tone of authority and unobtrus 
clarity can cause us to forget that we are reading a fallible docum< 
and provoke in us a literal sense of nearness to the character has lit 
difficulty in attaining an atmosphere of poignant reality. 

In the manner of Racine, Sir Thomas Browne, Henri Beyle, a 
even in the letters of Madame du Deflfand, Strachey found much tl 
helped him to clarify his canon of literary excellence, and much tl 
he put to good use in his writing. To name anyone as his master 
impossible. To flatter the French by observing that they were 1 
only teachers whom he imitated will not ring true. Despite his co 
ment that "the greatest misfortune that can happen to a writing nr 
is to be born out of France," his masters in wit were not all on 1 
south side of the channel. Macaulay has been named as one 
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Strachey's teachers that from the nineteenth-century author he 
learned the value of the concrete word, the casual allusion, the 
picturesque detail, and the infinite and effective possibilities of con- 
trast. Generous passages have been drawn from the sketch of Thomas 
Arnold in order to illustrate his debt to Macaulay. For his irony, 
it has been suggested, he went to Voltaire; and for his way of shar- 
ing the inner thoughts of his characters, he went to Galsworthy. 2 
These parallels are all very interesting, in spite of the fact that they 
can by no means be established. It is idle to try to seize upon three 
authors who taught Strachey his art. Hesketh Pearson recalls having 
heard Strachey say that in Johnson's Lives of the Poets might be 
found "a foretaste of Stracheyan artistry." Truly there are similari- 
ties between Johnson's treatment of the poet Milton and Strachey's 
Manning; but too much significance should not be attached to 
Strachey's none too modest remark. Even a superficial reading of 
their works affords ample evidence that Strachey did not sit for 
long in the large classroom over which Samuel Johnson continues 
to preside. Strachey had many masters, and in the schools of many 
literatures he had his training. Whatever his composite model be- 
came, it was a good one, for it made possible a style simple yet subtle, 
compact yet rich, restrained yet powerful, and of crystalline trans- 
parency. 

Strachey's style, although of chief importance in an analysis of 
his ultimate worth, is not the only factor that contributes to his 
vogue and significance. The much-discussed Strachey method must 
be considered. This method was not so consistently employed and 
is not so clearly defined as some of the nimble-tongued critics would 
have us believe. It is true that many of the figures whom he selected 
are presented by virtually the same method, but there is no evidence 
to support the conclusion that Strachey always selected people who 
would adapt themselves to his pattern. The variety of his subject 
matter and the wide difference in the length of the accounts made 
the use of a single method out of the question. In his large gallery 

2 Cf. "The Passing of Lytton Strachey" by J. J. Reilly; The Catholic World, April, 193*. 
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almost fifty figures if we include the sketches which are of biographi- 
cal intent in Books and Characters, Characters and Commentaries, 
and the brief accounts in Portraits in Miniature he was confronted 
by figures who no matter how craftily they were selected would 
not fit into the pattern of a single method. Even in those sketches 
which are approximately of the same length (for instance, the ac- 
counts of Manning and Gordon), a marked difference in approach 
is evident to the careful reader. Strachey's works undoubtedly show 
marked biographical inadequacies, but they are not open to the 
criticism that he tried to use a single method for fifty widely dif- 
ferent people. He was too much of an artist and too much of a 
thinker to fail to realize that biography will not confine itself to a 
single method. 

Concerning this so-called method, Strachey had little to say. Brad- 
ford in his essay entitled Psycbography and Maurois in Aspects of 
Biography explained and attempted to justify their forms of treat- 
ment. The nearest approach to a direct declaration from Strachey 
is found in the preface to Eminent 'Victorians. With characteristic 
conciseness, he tells us "Je n'impose rien; je ne propose rien: j 'expose/' 
In this declaration of intent is to be found the essence of his method, 
but the statement does not cover with sufficient fullness the tactics 
frequently encountered in his works. 

The two features that have been most frequently detected and 
discussed are the author's attempt to share the thoughts of his char- 
acters and his devastating irony. To many, the typical Strachey pro- 
cedure is to employ the devices of fiction in order to reveal what the 
character felt and thought, and then to pounce on him without mercy. 
This general conception needs modification. Those who hold it fail 
to see that the Strachey method depends more on the crafty applica- 
tion of the principles of selection, omission, and unification than it 
does on fictional devices and irony. But because these last-named 
features of his work have been the constant topic for criticism, they 
have come to be regarded as Strachey's chief contribution to biog- 
raphical method. As a matter of clear inference, however, he was 
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more concerned with selection and unification than he was with the 
uses to which irony and the devices of fiction could be put. 

The methods of fiction and an ironic attitude appear so frequently, 
however, that they cannot be brushed aside as uncharacteristic fea- 
tures. For his liberty at sharing the thoughts and feelings of his char- 
acters, Mr. Strachey has been widely condemned and more widely 
followed. The scene at the deathbed of Queen Victoria, in which 
the author lets his readers know what he thinks went through the 
Queen's mind at the time, has been pointed to again and again as a 
violation of biographical integrity. A careful reading of the passage 
will reveal the tentative manner in which the author wrote. 

Yet perhaps in the secret chambers of consciousness, she had her thoughts, 
too. Perhaps [the italics are mine] her fading mind called up once more the 
shadows of the past to float before it, and retraced, for the last time, the 
vanished visions of that long history passing back and back, through the 
cloud of years, to older and older memories to the spring woods at Os- 
borne, so full of primroses for Lord Beaconsfield, to Lord Palmerston's queer 
clothes and high demeanor, and Albert's face under the green lamp, and Al- 
Jjert's first stay at Balmoral, and Albert in his blue and silver uniform, and 
the Baron coming in through a doorway, and Lord M. dreaming at "Windsor 
with the rooks cawing in the elm-trees, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on his knees in the dawn . . . and her mother's features sweeping down 
toward her, and a great old repeater watch of her father's in its tortoise shell 
case, and a yellow rug, and some friendly flounces of sprigged muslin, and 
the trees and the grass at Kensington. 

Before considering the critical issues which such a passage raises, 
I am eager to remark that had the author rejected that passage as 
unbiographical, we should be deprived of one of the most moving 
passages of prose in the language. But has the biographer a right to 
offer to his readers his feeling of what passed through his subject's 
mind, even if he does qualify the passage with "perhaps"? Must he 
present only evidence without giving us the light and warmth of his 
own feeling? Is it not possible that an author who has virtually lived 
with his subject for a long time, and has come through deep sympa- 
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thetic understanding to feel that he knows the subject intimately, can 
by a kind of divination tell us what probably went on in the subject's 
mind? It is my opinion that in this instance Strachey was justified 
in telling us that "Perhaps her fading mind called up once more . . ." 

Generally speaking, however, the fictional method presents ob- 
stacles that most biographers will not attempt to surmount. A por- 
trait built up by an author's attempt to share the thoughts of his 
subject may arrive at the truth, but such a procedure is beset with 
danger. Any method that seeks earnestly for the truth is not to be 
condemned entirely. It is the result which should be the object of 
scrutiny, and in Strachey's well-qualified surmise of what went 
through the Queen's mind he achieved a result which is to me quite 
satisfactory. 

In the Manning sketch, the same attempt is made to share the 
subject's reflections. The aged Manning, while looking into his scrap- 
books at the carping notices of his detractors which had appeared in 
the newspapers, "began to doubt. After all, where was he? What had 
he accomplished? Had any of it been worth while? Had he not been 
out of the world all his life? Out of the world I" Here there is no 
tentative "perhaps," and here the author is dealing with the mind of 
a figure and a situation which he was ill-qualified to divine. Sur- 
mises about what goes on in the minds of men we dislike are hardly 
to be trusted. Here the fictional method results in a passage that can- 
not be justified. 

Such devices were employed less frequently in Strachey's works 
than the great mass of criticism on the subject would lead us to be- 
lieve, and the much-discussed ironic manner is not nearly so dev- 
astating and so consistently employed as is commonly supposed. I 
do not mean to imply that Strachey's irony is the occasional caustic 
treatment that is natural to most men of spirit. Johnson treated Mil- 
ton with little benevolence and his account of the poet Gray is by 
no means flattering. But of the fifty-odd sketches in The Lives of the 
Poets, Milton and Gray are the two which stand out as victims of 
Johnson's irony and lack of taste. "With Strachey, the condition is 
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reversed. In the accounts of approximately fifty figures, there are at 
most a half-dozen people who are handled benevolently. It is even 
possible that some of the six were originally intended to become the 
subject for an expose; but as the author grew more intimate with 
them and saw how much worth there was in their natures, he lost 
sight of his original design. With Madame du Deff and he fell in love 
before he was through, and the gestures of "little Vic" were too ap- 
pealing to permit him to make her one of his victims. General Gor- 
don, with all of his "God willings" and "brandy and soda," he 
learned to like and admire. In some of the other sketches we can 
detect the author's fondness for his subjects, although the fondness 
is at times of the sneaking or grudging variety. Strachey's sense of 
human values kept him away from misanthropy, and save in a few 
instances, from outright malevolence. 

And yet his judgment of Saint-Simon in Landmarks in French 
Literature can in turn largely be applied to him. "There can be no 
doubt that his hatreds exceeded his loves," he writes, "and that, in 
his character-drawing, he was, as it were, more at home when he 
detested. Then the victim is indeed dissected with a loving hand; then 
the details of incrimination pour out in a multitudinous stream; then 
the indefatigable brush of the master darkens the deepest shadows 
and throws the most glaring deformities into still bolder relief, then 
disgust, horror, pity, and ridicule finish the work which scorn and 
indignation had begun. Nor, in spite of the virulence of his method, 
do his portraits ever sink to the level of caricatures. . . . When he 
had fashioned to his liking his terrific images ... he never forgot, 
in the extremity of his ferocity, to commit the last insult, and to 
breathe into their nostrils the fatal breath of life." 

Acutely conscious of human fallibility, and militantly hostile to 
all manner of hypocrisy and sham, Strachey could readily select from 
the vast procession of men of history and letters about whom he had 
read much, figures who could not be viewed admiringly at close range. 
In time it became a preoccupation with him to seek out such men as 
Mr. Creevey poor Mr. Creevey and show the world what stupid 
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little figures they were. It Is significant to observe that Strachey usually 
avoided figures in whom there was an irrefutable greatness. The beards 
which he pulled were not the beards of dead lions. He was peculiarly 
equipped I do not say gifted to see the foibles of mankind, and 
he was aware of his aptitude in exposing those foibles. He was no high 
priest of Polly annaism; he could not believe that the summum bonnm 
of human destiny depended on keeping our eyes closed to the fallibility 
of man. It is possible that his attitude toward his subjects is a revelation 
of his clear-sightedness, although this kind of discernment most of us 
are satisfied to be without. Generally speaking, good biography does 
not flourish among men who are primarily concerned with the fallibil- 
ity of the race. 

In spite of the fact that the occasional fictional tactics and the 
ironic treatment of character are the features of Strachey's method 
which have been most widely discussed, and which have attracted 
many disciples, they are not the only characteristics which demand 
consideration. These aspects are important, no doubt, but of equal 
significance is the author's insistence on compactness. Here, too, he has 
many disciples. Strachey was the apostle of "becoming brevity" in 
biography. The detail-by-detail, episode-by-episode procedure of the 
conventional two-volume Life he eschewed. Such performances were 
to him not only unliterary, but improperly motivated. The com- 
positional principles of selection, omission, and unification became 
his shrines. With a few artfully placed brush strokes, he sought to 
catch the underlying unity in the personality of his subject. With 
externals he was not primarily concerned; it was the inner man he 
sought to reveal. 

The "becoming brevity" of which he spoke in the introduction to 
Eminent Victorians, he regarded as a virtue as early as 1908. In his 
essay on Henri Beyle, he made the significant observation that "Per- 
haps the best test of a man's intelligence is in his capacity for making 
a summary/' His taste, opposed to any form of extravagance and 
bravura, led him to the conviction that "the method of selection, of 
omission, of unification, with the object of creating a central impres- 
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sion of supreme reality" was the most satisfactory procedure to adopt. 
In his essay on the author of Le Rouge et le Noir, he compares Beyle's 
manner with that of Balzac. "But while in Balzac's pages what 
emerges is the concrete vision of provincial life down to the last pim- 
ple on the nose of the lowest footman, Beyle concentrates his whole 
attention on the personal problem, hints in a few rapid strokes at what 
Balzac has spent all his genius in describing, and reveals to us in- 
stead, with the precision of a surgeon at an operation, the inmost 
fibres of the hero's mind." It can easily be seen which method Strachey 

preferred. 

If biography is not a life story but only an interpretation of per- 
sonality, the highly condensed character analysis is an effective vehicle 
to employ. Biography, however, is Life-writing as well as a study of 
personality. Its method should be narrative as well as expository. 
Furthermore, the very brevity of the compact sketch often prohibits 
an adequate and just portrayal of character. No matter what sense of 
selection, omission, and unification the author possesses, and no matter 
how great his power of suggesting without describing is, there is fre- 
quently a fragmentary or lopsided picture presented by reason of the 
limitations of space. Some figures do not lend themselves to adequate 
delineation in a few bold brush strokes. Strachey selected his subjects 
craftily, but when he came upon such figures as Boswell and Carlyle, 
he failed by reason of the fact that such complex personalities baffled 
"becoming brevity." Sainte-Beuve, himself an advocate of suppression 
of detail, was willing at times to believe that "Rien ne vit que par le 
detail/' Generally speaking, personality is too evasive a quality to be 
treated completely by anyone, but the author who does not magnify 
the virtue of brevity stands a better chance of attaining that relative 
completeness which is essential to truth than he who devotes his 
genius to the principle of omission. The biographer who is forced to 
reduce his selection of detail to a minimum, no matter how cunningly 
that selection is made, runs a risk which he rarely overcomes. Boswell 
was not concerned with what he should omit; he even ran the risk of 
becoming repetitious; but his lack of an acute sense of omission was 
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in part responsible for the finest biography in the language. It is true 
that Strachey suggests much in his limited space; in fact, his ability to 
describe little and suggest much is remarkable; but he rarely describes 
or suggests enough. The purpose of biography is defeated when the 
author, by reason of limitation of space, gives us only one side of the 
man; and especially, as is often the case with Strachey, if he gives us 
the back instead of the front. 

The style and methods which Strachey employed in Eminent Vic- 
torians and his later works were not the result of a sudden develop- 
ment of his talent; these aspects of his manner were cultivated and 
perfected through a considerable amount of apprentice work. His 
biographical creed, so compactly set forth in the preface to Eminent 
Victorians, had evolved slowly and after deliberate reflection and 
experiment. In the essays which he wrote between 1906 and 1919 
works comparatively unknown even among his admirers there is 
much that indicated that a biographer with a turn for style was in 
the making. The literary criticism and bold portraiture in Books and 
Characters, and in those essays which were collected posthumously 
under the title Characters and Commentaries are interesting not only 
as indications of what was to come but also as examples of rare liter- 
ary perceptions presented in a concise and lucid way. 

The essays in Books and Characters are not all of biographical in- 
tent, although in almost all of them there is a leaning toward charac- 
terization. There is evidence in these pieces that Strachey held the 
opinion that the style is not the man, but the man is the style. In 
1907, in the essay entitled "The Last Elizabethan" in which Beddoes 
is treated, Strachey was concerned not only with the works but also 
with the man. 

His mind was like one of those Gothic cathedrals of which he was so fond 
mysterious within, and filled with a light at once richer and less real than 
the light of day; on the outside, firm, and towering, and immediately im- 
pressive; and embellished, both inside and out, with grinning gargoyles. . . . 
His character, so eminently English, compact of courage, of originality, of 
imagination, and with something coarse in it as well, puts one in mind of 
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Hamlet: not the melodramatic sentimentalist of the stage, but the real Ham- 
let, Horatio's Hamlet, who called his father's ghost old truepenny, who 
forged his uncle's signature, who fought Laertes, and ranted in a grave and 
lugged the guts into the neighbor room. His tragedy, like Hamlet's, was the 
tragedy of an overpowerful will a will so strong as to recoil upon itself, 
and fall into indecision. 

This is hardly the manner of the mature Strachey. The recourse to 
analogy and the long, cumulative structure are rarely encountered in 
Queen Victoria and Portraits in Miniature. In the Beddoes sketch he 
attempted a work of rescue a kind of occupation in which, by 1918, 
he never indulged. In 1907, his sentences were not refined to the ut- 
most point of significance; they lacked that pointed directness which 
was to become such a useful ally in an ironic treatment of character; 
but the essay shows a pronounced leaning toward concise biographical 
portraiture. 

In "Madame du Deffand," witten six years after the Beddoes essay 
appeared, Strachey J s manner shows a marked step toward maturity. 
We learn that supper was to her "one of the four ends of man, and 
what the other three were she could never remember. . . . She dis- 
liked gambling, but she loathed going to bed, and if it came to a 
choice between the two, she did not hesitate: once, at the age of 73, 
she sat up until seven o'clock in the morning playing vingt-et-un 
with Charles Fox ... to Madame du Deffand, progress had no mean- 
ing, and thought itself was hardly more than an unpleasant neces- 
sity. . . ." But, "she took a kind of deadly pleasure in analyzing les 
nuances des sottises* among the people with whom she lived , . . She 
died as she had lived her room crowded with acquaintances and the 
sound of conversation in her ears." 

Such bold strokes of characterization anticipate the Strachey of 
Eminent Victorians. In the essay on Madame du Deffand his style 
had begun to run clear and to take on a flashing directness. He had 
not as yet mastered completely the principles of selection and omission 
which he was later to magnify in his accounts of Carlyle and Macau- 
lay. This twenty-eight page essay would probably have taken half 
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the space at the time he wrote "Portraits in Miniature. His fondness for 
Madame du Deffand resulted in a sympathetic attitude which per- 
haps robbed him of his sense for brevity. Her own conversational 
proclivities may have proved irresistible. The essay not only indicates 
the cultivation of many of those features which were later to become 
conspicuous in his manner, but it also provides an agreeable portrait 
of a charming woman. 

In spite of the sympathetic tone of the sketch, there are passages 
in which there is a kind of smiling that is a near relation of irony. It 
rarely flashes out like a sword. It is too gracious to be called bitter. 
Madame du Deffand's foibles were smiled at and then forgotten in 
the irresistible appeal of her charm. But by the time that Strachey 
selected Lady Hester Stanhope and Mr. Cfeevey for brief treatment, 
he was not so susceptible to Lady Hester's charm; and to Mr. Cree- 
vey 's vanity he was in no way indulgent. If all the facts were to be 
known, I suppose that Strachey's portraits of Lady Hester and Mr, 
Creevey would startle us by their accuracy. As it is, they startle us by 
their vividness, and by the unequivocal way in which the author holds 
them up for our amusement. For Lady Hester, Strachey subtly man- 
ages to make us feel sorry; for Mr. Creevey, he permits us to feel 
nothing but scorn. It is difficult to find such a manifestly ironic tone 
in any work that has biographical intent. Fantastic old women who 
wore the cap and bells, and vain little men who would rather be 
damned than not mentioned at all, were to be exposed to posterity 
for what they were. Furthermore, Strachey had an inward satisfaction 
in the vivid portraits that his irony produced. These essays anticipate 
not only the unsympathetic manner of his later sketches, but the 
compactness and directness as well. Little is described but much is 
suggested. The sentences are like those which he admired so much 
in Racine: "They flash out like swords, stroke upon stroke, swift, 
certain, irresistible." 

Had Strachey been the author of only the essays in Books and Char- 
acters and Characters and Commentaries, he would be numbered 
among the literary dilettantes who have a turn for style; but as a 
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biographer, his worth and Influence would be small indeed. Brief 
sketches of such figures as Beddoes, Madame du Deffand, Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and Mr. Creevey, no matter how deftly handled, do not 
make possible a biographical vogue. It is, however, true that the style 
and methods which he cultivated in these essays were in large part 
responsible for his tremendous success with Eminent Victorians. 

A combination of circumstances brought Strachey's manner to the 
public, and once it was before the readers' eyes, it held them. The 
age of Victoria, to many, had become the subject for ridicule, some 
of which was justified. The design of buildings was condemned by 
critics of architecture by the mere use of the term Victorian. The 
furniture of our grandparents and parents was looked upon as an 
eloquent illustration of bad taste. The prudishness of the age was 
made the target for all manner of jests. Cartoons of the ironically 
termed "Gay Nineties" were the source of much amusement; and the 
younger generation began to characterize the opinions of their elders 
with a term which to them suggested narrow-mindedness, prudishness 
and dullness Victorian. The word was on the lips of hundreds who 
had no clear conception of its meaning. The hectic interval which 
followed the World War gave to Victorianism a suggestion which it 
had not conveyed before. Victorian implied something to be laughed 
at. It was rumored about that Strachey's title Eminent Victorians was 
used ironically. 

To some serious minds, however, the Victorian age was one in 
which much had been accomplished, an age in which great men had 
flourished by the score. It had been the foundation on which the age 
of industrialism rested. The history of the nineteenth century was 
inextricably bound to that of the twentieth. The manifestations of 
democracy and the difficulties which grew out of the rapid progress 
that the machine age made possible were traced back to their nine- 
teenth-century origins. To those who cherished the worth of the 
period, the title Eminent Victorians had a marked appeal. 

Those who were prone to smile knowingly or unknowingly at 
the Victorian age, and those who were profoundly interested in its 
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men and movements, formed a large class. Furthermore, in 1918 an 
ironic treatment of any topic catered to the needs of a vast group of 
people who were already disillusioned but who wanted additional 
justification of their right to be. To this class there were no worth- 
while idols all great men were only so called in order to buoy up 
the weak heroes all had feet of clay. 

And the word was breathed around in time shouted that in 
Eminent Victorians there was an expose of the inner workings of the 
Roman Catholic Church, that Strachey was an author who had both 
the courage and the insight to lay bare what actually went on behind 
the closed doors of the Pope's section of the Vatican, that he knew 
what had gone on in the inner recesses of an English cardinal's mind. 
Those who periodically lament the rapid disintegration of denomina- 
tionalism in religion have only to look at the vigorous controversy 
which raged between Catholics and Protestants in the interval imme- 
diately following the publication of the Cardinal Manning sketch in 
order to assure themselves that denominationalism even of a mili- 
tant kind is not dead. One excellent American review, The Atlantic 
Monthly, began to publish controversial articles in which the Cath- 
olics and Protestants took turns in stating their convictions, not about 
Strachey's "Cardinal Manning," but about the merits of the different 
faiths. Strachey's expose did much to reawaken partisan interest, 
echoes of which continued to be heard even in the obituary reviews 
which followed his death. 

The array of "eminents" was not prepossessing to the casual reader, 
but a potential inquisitiveness, which grew out of the spirit of the 
times, led many to glance at the book. Once started, interest was 
sustained. Strachey's style and methods were thus brought to the 
attention of a vast group. Of the four figures treated, Manning, 
Thomas Arnold, Florence Nightingale, and General Gordon, the 
treatment of Manning brought most readers to Strachey. It is inter- 
esting to note that his works are well known among those embracing 
the Catholic faith. It is also interesting to note that those of different 
creeds, of different interests, of different conceptions of both "emi- 
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nent" and "Victorian," succumbed to the artful style and methods of 
the author. These Victorians, heretofore regarded passively by most 
readers, soon were widely discussed, and Lytton Strachey and the 
"new biography" became the topic for much conjecture and reflec- 
tion. 

A brief examination of the Manning expose and the Gordon sketch 
reveals the effectiveness of Strachey's manner. Of the Manning ac- 
count, I cannot presume to speak as an ecclesiastical authority. My 
visits to the Vatican City have left me with little conception of what 
goes on in the regions devoted to matters other than artistic, and my 
information about English cardinals is of the kind which comes from 
a lukewarm interest. I am, however, of the opinion that Strachey was 
not attempting the impossible when he portrayed Manning as he did, 
for no human being is infallible in spite of his pontifical robes and his 
thick aura of sanctity. History as well as clear judgment assures us 
that there have been good and bad cardinals and even popes. Sam- 
uel Johnson's sage dictum, "The value of any biography depends on 
Its being true/' promptly obtrudes an issue that goes to the center of 
a judgment of the Manning expose, and one which unfortunately 
cannot be gracefully avoided. 

Is Strachey's expose and it is just that a good biography of 
Manning? I certainly cannot believe that he presented Manning as 
he did for the attention that it would bring. His cunning lay in his 
art, not in his divination of publishers' sales. His motive was bio- 
graphical at least originally. While maintaining "his own freedom of 
spirit/' he intended to make it his "business to lay bare the facts as 
he understood them." The facts he massed together through careful 
and exhaustive investigation. There can be no doubt about his dili- 
gence in seeking for clear evidence. Any condemnation that the work 
deserves cannot be laid at the door of indolence in investigation. The 
only place at which the light of criticism should fall is on his inter- 
pretation of the facts. 

Was Strachey sufficiently endowed with the biographical virtue of 
detachment to place a temperate and unbiased construction on the 
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facts his diligence had brought together? The chief value of any fact 
lies in its proper interpretation. The same facts can be viewed from 
two different angles and two widely different conclusions will often 
result. A brief anecdote will at times take on subtle and pronounced 
shadings in the retelling. Was Strachey aware that his interpretation 
of the facts of Manning's life was being shaped by that which was 
surely biased vision? The author undoubtedly portrayed Manning as 
he saw him, but he did not always see him fully and clearly by reason 
of the angle of vision which had developed in his interpretation of 
the facts. 

There probably is much truth in the account, but there are many 
passages in which the author's manner reveals plainly that he had lost 
all sense of detachment. His lack of sympathy for Manning is so 
obvious that any fair-minded reader becomes promptly on his guard. 
As a general rule, truth does not lurk in a bitter philippic at least, 
not all of the truth. The sketch is scarcely under way before we learn 
that Manning "entered the Colonial office as a supernumerary clerk, 
and it was only when the offer of a Merton Fellowship seemed to de- 
pend on his taking orders that his heavenly ambitions began to assume 
a definite shape." There are more kindly ways of saying that men's 
professions are frequently determined by the agreeable path that leads 
to them. When in 1851 Manning was received into the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, he is reported to have exclaimed, "What an escape for 
my poor soul!" "But, in truth," Strachey observes, "Manning's e poor 
soul' had scented nobler quarry," for "a mitre was going a-begging." 
Monsignor Talbot wrote to Manning that he believed the latter's ap- 
pointment as Archbishop of Westminster was specially directed by 
the Holy Ghost. At this, Strachey observes simply: "Manning himself 
was evidently of the same opinion." 

Such passages do much to convince us that Manning fell into very 
unsympathetic hands when Strachey seized upon his life for a por- 
trait. The Pope, Dr. Pusey, and especially Talbot come in for an un- 
welcome share of bold characterization. Talbot, who whispered into 
the ear of Pius IX the ideas which were to direct Romanist affairs in 
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England, Is treated with an unmerciful hand. That he became insane 
in his later years is remarked in a manner that is relentless. As a con- 
trast to Manning and these figures we have Cardinal Newman a 
most admirable character and treated with a warm sympathy that 
leaves no doubt in the reader's mind about Strachey's impression of 
him. It is the figure of Newman, treated so kindly, that gives added 
effect to the trenchant irony of the Manning portrait. 

That Strachey's reflections on what had occurred at the Vatican 
Council forty-eight years before were responsible for his lack of 
sympathy for Manning and the Church of Rome may be in part 
true, but it is idle to try to list the exact reasons for his partisanship. 
We cannot always place our fingers on those odds and ends of human 
experience which, with or without nourishment, become flourishing 
prejudices. Many factors played a part in his interpretation of the 
facts of Manning's life, not the least of which was his satisfaction in 
exposing what he thought he saw to expose. It is enough to conclude 
that Strachey's hostility toward his subject led him into a portrayal 
of Manning that the reader has a right to mistrust. Not only does 
the account savor strongly of bias it is also incomplete. The rigidly 
applied principles of selection and omission leave some of the features 
underdeveloped. As a good example of Life-writing, the sketch of 
Cardinal Manning is not to be named, nor can it possibly be listed as 
a definitive biography. 

The chief virtues of the work are its brilliantly incisive style and its 
unequivocal and vigorous presentation of a point of view. It is true 
that some men's prejudices are worth listening to. Johnson's Life of 
Milton in The Lives of the Poets is as biased in its point of view as 
Strachey's Manning, and still it has its worth, a worth that is not 
entirely historical. A man whose mind is both honest and keen, in his 
attempt to "maintain his freedom of spirit" deserves an occasional 
audience, for in the prejudices of great minds there is at times a dis- 
covery of truth that baffles explanation. Good biography flourishes 
best, however, when over -loyalty and prejudice have been reduced to 
a minimum. 
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Lack of sympathy which extended to antagonism made the Man- 
ning sketch a denunciation rather than a biography, but in "The End 
of General Gordon/' Strachey's attitude toward his subject permitted 
the biographical impulse to move forward unhampered. The account 
of Gordon is one of Strachey's finest achievements. Its pageantry, its 
drama, its power make it one of the most gripping narratives in 
modern prose and cause us to wish that the author had dealt more 
often with men of action. That section of the work in which Gordon 
waits anxiously in Khartoum with his starving garrison, holding off 
the Mahdi, while the Home Office quibbles over the minor details of 
the policy which shall guide British affairs in Egypt, is as powerfully 
dramatic as anything in recent fiction. Gordon and his little garrison 
perished; later the Mahdi was subdued; "but at any rate, it had all 
ended very happily in a glorious slaughter of 20,000 Arabs, a vast 
addition to the British Empire, and a step in the Peerage for Sir 
Evelyn Baring." 

In spite of the fact that Strachey saw many occasions in which to 
put his irony to good use, he did not write "The End of General 
Gordon" primarily as an expose. The author's thrusts at his subject 
are pointed without being deadly, for undoubtedly he had admira- 
tion for the picturesque and courageous figure whom he had selected. 
His irony is directed largely at the Home Office and Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing. Baring is attacked without mercy. Only in the treatment of Man- 
ning was the author so bitter. But it is Gordon who lingers in the 
mind long after the bold portrait of Baring is forgotten. If it were 
Strachey's intent to use his account of Gordon as a vehicle for strik- 
ing at the tactics of the Home Office and at Baring, he failed in at- 
taining that end; for Gordon cannot be made to leave the center of 
the stage for long. Without any deliberate attempt to rescue the fig- 
ure from the large army of unsung heroes, Strachey gives us a man 
who, with all of his eccentricity and weakness, possessed a nature 
that was fundamentally heroic. It is Gordon in whom the author is 
primarily concerned; the expose of those who talked much and did 
little, but who received the plaudits of the nation was incidental. 
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For seventeen pages which lie midway in the development of the 
comparatively brief sketch Gordon's name is not mentioned. The 
Anglo-Egyptian relationship and those who guided it are discussed 
at that which appears to be unnecessary length. The essential worth 
of the passage, however, can easily be seen; and all the while the 
reader is made to feel that Gordon is very near. When finally the au- 
thor observes that "such was the sequence of events which ended in 
General Gordon's last appointment," the reader feels that such a state- 
ment is unnecessary, for in all that goes before he can readily hear 
the name of Gordon, first whispered, then increasing in volume and 
intensity until it becomes a loud, insistent cry. In describing the re- 
lentless march of events which preceded and followed Gordon's last 
appointment, Strachey's pen moves in an unusually spirited manner. 
The pageantry of history of colorful Near-Eastern history has 
gripped a side of his imagination which his restraint rarely permitted 
him to reveal. 

"The End of General Gordon" is a remarkable biographical 
achievement. Not only the personality but also the characteristic 
events of Gordon's life are vividly portrayed all in a little more 
than fifty pages. We know him more intimately and more fully 
through Strachey than through any of the much longer accounts. 
The author's "becoming brevity" reaches a high degree of effective- 
ness here. There are many two- volume Lives of less intricate subjects 
which do not approach the completeness of characterization that this 
brief account possesses. And we know Gordon accurately, for in the 
delineation of the man Strachey had a firm grip on that useful touch- 
stone, detachment. It is this kind of Life-writing that assures us of 
the biographical worth of Strachey's style and method. 

Strachey's interest in the Victorian age and his consciousness of a 
rare intimacy with it led him to the selection of a figure who gave 
her name to that age. In 1921 Queen Victoria appeared his longest 
and best biography. The "becoming brevity" of the accounts in 
Eminent Victorians could not be so readily illustrated here, for Vic- 
toria's life, by reason of its length and the apparently slow-moving 
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quality of it, was bound to influence the author's manner. Then, too, 
the age which bears her name was so full of political and social 
changes which bore the stamp of her influence, and which she in 
turn felt, that she could not well be dissociated from it. Manning 
and Gordon could in large measure be detached from the wider move- 
ments of the times; Victoria was inextricably bound with her age. 
The unusual length to which the author went in his portrayal of 
Victoria was the natural result of the influence of subject upon treat- 
ment. 

This influence did not extend only to the volume of his work; it 
had a direct bearing on his point of view toward the subject of his 
biography. No matter what Strachey's original intent was in portray- 
ing Victoria we suspect an ironic expose he came to see in his 
subject features that would not respond to the method he had em- 
ployed in his portrait of Manning. While studying the facts of Vic- 
toria's life and of her age, he experienced a growing consciousness of 
his inability to portray her both honestly and ironically. Someone 
has called Victoria's conquest of Lytton Strachey the most remarka- 
ble phenomenon of modern biography. The more intimately he learned 
to know her, the more he saw in her nature features that were likable. 
There are passages many of them, to be sure in which Strachey 
looked down from the eminence of detachment at the smugness and 
domineering qualities in her nature, but there is nothing of the bitter 
denunciation of the Manning sketch. In Queen Victoria, the author 
struck a consummate biographical balance. The portrait does not 
shine with the unnatural brightness of eulogy, nor is it disfigured by 
irony. The lights and shadows play upon the picture in a fashion 
that assures us of a singularly cultivated sense of detachment. With- 
out losing any of her admirable qualities, Victoria is made human 
and real. 

The canvas, despite its relatively limited dimensions, is in truth 
huge. Standing in the background, but clearly visible are Melbourne, 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, Stockmar, Albert, and a host of 
others, none of whom can be readily detached from the figure in 
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the center. For here Strachey displayed a supreme gift: Melbourne, 
Palmerston, and the others are presented not as they necessarily were 
to the author, but as they were to Victoria. In the background of that 
canvas, too, can be seen fleeting though vivid pictures of the political 
and social movements of the times, all illuminated by the light that 
plays from the center of the canvas. Despite the number of figures 
and movements involved, the picture takes on a striking unity. Only 
the craftiest application of the principles of selection and arrange- 
ment made possible the richness of suggestion that is found in every 
line. 

If the Life is considered as a narrative (analogies can be used only 
so far), a marked episodic quality stands out which suggests the 
acts in a play. Mr. W. P. Eaton had little difficulty in adapting 
Strachey *s Victoria for stage presentation. This quality does not af- 
fect the clear chronology, although at times there is a lack of transi- 
tion. Most of our lives, however, move episodically, and that which 
happens between the episodes is of little consequence. Few readers 
have been misled by the occurrence of these gaps which are often 
more apparent than real. In spite of the fact that the development 
is successive rather than strictly consecutive, coherence is never seri- 
ously in danger. 

The charges that have been brought against Strachey for his in- 
coherent method in Queen Victoria need not be taken seriously, but 
the criticism which deals with his attempt to reveal what the Queen 
thought and felt matters for which there could be no possible 
evidence is not to be put aside as captious. Such criticism is of a 
constructive nature to biography at large, for the methods of fiction 
become dangerous when they are used in biography; but in Queen 
Victoria, the author transcends the limitations of the form, and de- 
spite the dangers encountered, arrives at that which must appear to 
most discerning readers to be truth. There can be no doubt concern- 
ing his right to offer an occasional surmise, for his understanding of 
the nature of Queen Victoria is that of the supreme artist who sees 
and feels what the researches of scholarship often fail to reveal. 
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Even were the Life to be condemned as a document of dubious 
biographical worth the idea to me is unthinkable Queen Victoria 
would remain a work of art. Life-writing has rarely been under- 
taken by authors who have such a consummate literary style as 
Strachey displays here. The last chapter of the Life is English prose 
at its best. The same restraint which marks the earlier chapters is 
here, but there is something more: it is the intense feeling of the artist 
who, conscious of the mastery of his art, allows his pen to move 
across the page with a depth of emotion that is the source of all true 
art. Strachey is often the cunning stylist, but in Queen Victoria his 
cunning is lost in the artless intensity of creation. 

Seven years elapsed before another book-length Life came from 
Strachey *s pen. With Elizabeth and Essex (1928) he left, at least 
temporarily, the province which was singularly adapted to his bi- 
ographical talents, the Victorian age. The result of his long sojourn 
in the field of Elizabethan history indicates that his remarkable dis- 
cernment was not limited to the treatment of one age. Elizabeth and 
Essex refutes the notion that a biographer's insight adapts itself to 
only one period of history. I cannot help lamenting the fact that 
Strachey did not go further with his Elizabethan studies. (The brief 
account of Sir John Harington in Portraits in Miniature cannot be 
called a noteworthy addition to our knowledge of those spacious 
days.) The Victorian age to which Strachey devoted most of his 
talent we have been able to view with relative clarity elsewhere; but 
the age of Elizabeth, by reason of its remoteness and its marked dif- 
ferences from our own, is a mist-enshrouded region out of which 
occasionally and for only brief intervals a figure emerges with some 
human semblance. The true biographical impulse was not a driving 
force in an age that produced great poets and dramatists by the 
score; and this is perhaps one of the reasons why those figures who 
moved about Whitehall and the Bankside often seem like creatures 
from another world. 

Strachey felt the remoteness of the age, and realized the difficulties 
which stand in the way of the biographer of its indistinct figures. 
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"The age," he wrote, " it was that of Marlowe and Spenser, of the 
early Shakespeare and the Francis Bacon of the Essays needs no 
description: everybody knows its outward appearances and the literary 
expressions of its heart. More valuable than descriptions, but what 
perhaps is unattainable, would be some means by which the modern 
mind might reach to an imaginative comprehension of those beings 
of three centuries ago might move with ease among their familiar 
essential feelings might touch, or dream that it touches (for such 
dreams are the stuff of history) the very 'pulse of the machine/ But 
the path seems closed to us. By what art are we to worm our way 
into those strange spirits, those even stranger bodies? The more clearly 
we perceive it, the more remote that singular universe becomes. With 
very few exceptions possibly with the single exception of Shakespeare 
the creatures in it meet us without intimacy; they are exterior 
visions, which we know, but do not truly understand." 

By a magic that leaves us spellbound, Strachey conjures up out of 
that world which the passage of slow time has made indistinct, a 
procession of figures that move before us as if we had known them 
yesterday or the day before. Elizabeth and Essex may not be biography 
in the strictest sense it has little in common with the standard form 
of Life-writing but if it is not biography in the strictest sense, it 
is something just as good and perhaps something better. Here we 
are given an imaginative comprehension of those beings of three 
centuries ago, and we are led to feel that we "move with ease among 
their familiar essential feelings." Against the deliberating, procrasti- 
nating, equivocal character of Elizabeth is contrasted the impetuous, 
emotional nature of Essex. Out of that contrast there emerge two 
figures who draw us to them by the force of their personality and 
will, and by their completely human motives and gestures. And hover- 
ing about them are the ominous prophet of imperialism, Sir Walter 
Raleigh; the calculating, serpent-eyed Francis Bacon; the quiet, half- 
smiling Robert Cecil who brought James of Scotland to the throne 
without striking a ripple of dissention. The pageant of Whitehall, 
the smiles of triumph and the bitter agitations of York House come 
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very close, so close that we can touch, or dream that we can touch, 
the very "pulse of the machine." 

History and its personalities unfold before us here in a curious 
way. The method of the author transgresses all of the stock rules for 
giving coherence to his picture. The early chapters are apparently 
random attempts to set the stage for an understanding of the 
Elizabeth-Essex relationship. As the account slowly begins to take on 
the form of a narrative, there are constant digressions about Bacon's 
style in the Essays, about Philip of Spain, and even about the value of 
the evidence offered by Camden and Clarendon a kind of scaffold- 
ing that Strachey usually tears away from the finished structure. 
Elizabeth is lost sight of for pages; and after the death of Essex, there 
is a gathering together of odds and ends that suggests the mass ap- 
pearance of a troupe of actors after the final curtain. Unlike the 
portrait of Victoria, Elizabeth and Essex is not constantly lighted 
from the center, for here two figures are involved. Bacon could not 
well be the man whom Elizabeth and Essex both saw, for they re- 
garded him differently. The result is that we often see Bacon, Robert 
Cecil, Raleigh, and Harington in a light that does not emanate from 
the center of the picture. Then, too, the author's sympathies were 
all with Essex, a factor which was possibly responsible for some of 
the shadows that play about the features of the others, including 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth and Essex does not possess the completeness, the 
fine biographical balance, and the striking unity of the Life of Queen 
Victoria. 

As a searching interpretation of the late years of Elizabeth's reign, 
the work is of great value; and as an illustration of what can be 
done in limited space with difficult subject matter, it is a supreme 
achievement. Those who begrudge history its important share on 
account of a narrow conception of what constitutes biography need 
not be taken seriously. Elizabeth and Essex is both history and bi- 
ography, and a good literary example of both. 

Despite the realization of his readers' eagerness for Lives from his 
pen, Strachey was not a hasty workman. His energy and its fruits 
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were not those of Herr Ludwig. When Hesketh Pearson asked him 
how it felt to be the author of a best seller, Strachey replied: "It 
leaves me unmoved; indeed the success o my work is beginning 
to make me question its merit." Over six years passed between Vic- 
toria and Elizabeth and Essex; and it was not until 1931 that a new 
volume appeared a collection of biographical and critical essays, 
many of which had appeared in The New Republic and The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. It is interesting to note that two months 
passed before he finally decided on a title for the collection: Portraits 
in Miniature. 

These essays, eighteen in number, illustrate the of ten -repeated ob- 
servation that most authors profit by selection. They do not have "a 
wholeness of good tissue/' The style is uniformly high, although the 
manner of some of them hardly supports the judgments offered by 
the critics at the time of their publication. "The greatest master of 
English prose now living" and "imperishable literature" are extreme 
appreciations for the style of The Sad Story of Dr. Colbatch. But it 
is rather from the standpoint of their biographical worth than from 
their style that the portraits show such varying degrees of skill. Were 
Strachey 's claim to distinction as a biographer to rest with his brief 
essays on Muggleton, John North, and Madame de Sevigne's Cousin, 
it would hang on a very slender thread indeed. 

The author who attempts to produce worth-while Lives out of 
such subject matter as Muggleton and John North must have a 
lofty assurance of his charm of manner. Half the figures in the col- 
lection have as little potential appeal as the subjects of the monographs 
in those journals which are devoted to the human obscurities of re- 
search. An author must be brave indeed or foolish if he feels that 
he can interest many readers in a portrait of John North. Generally 
speaking, our chief interest in biography lies in the subject, not in 
the treatment; but Strachey has proved a striking exception. He 
could, as Johnson said of Izaak Walton, "write a Life of a broom- 
stick, and it would be interesting." Strachey had made four minor 
figures his subject matter in Eminent Victorians^ and he had sue- 
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ceeded in producing four biographies which gave him his vogue. The 
natural preference of both biographers and readers for great men he 
had disregarded at the start, and in Portraits in Miniature he con- 
tinued his stubborn resistance to the prevalent conviction that only 
great men make worth-while content for biography. The only dictum 
that guided him in the selection of his figures was his own fastidious 
taste. 

It must promptly be added, however, that his consciousness of the 
effective use to which irony could be put assisted him perceptibly in 
his selection of subject matter. Men in whom he saw a long list of 
admirable traits were formidable to his method; but he had the knack 
an unfortunate knack for a biographer to see in men often what 
he wanted to see. In some instances the subject won him over. Haring- 
ton was "a foolish fellow" whose only fear was not to be talked of; 
but for Harington, Strachey developed a fondness that stamped out 
any show of bitterness. The style of the Harington sketch is as jovial 
and hearty as Strachey's manner ever becomes. "The amiable muddler" 
John Aubrey, and Edward Gibbon, "a little vain, a little pompous 
... an astounding creature who was able to make a virtue even 
out of absurdity," are treated in a vein that reveals the author's will- 
ingness to see their likable features; but these and a few others, such 
as the Madame de Lieven sketch, are exceptional. 

Boswell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, and a half-dozen others are 
presented in a manner which is unsympathetic and at times hostile. 
In the Macaulay sketch the author takes occasion to announce that 
a correct point of view toward a man does not imply sympathy. ,The 
Carlyle and Macaulay portraits indicate what a point of view without 
sympathy will often do in biography. Carlyle, we are told, had the 
qualifications of a prophet "a loud voice, a bold face, and a bad 
temper." Jane "Welsh had to listen to his "futile" work, Frederick the 
Great, "as she lay racked with illness on the sofa." The portrait of 
Carlyle is distorted by frequent passages in which the author is 
genuinely bitter. In the Boswell sketch, we are reminded that Bos- 
well "had no pride, no shame, no dignity ... he was attacked by 
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disgraceful illnesses ... he became a confirmed drunkard." All of 
this, of course, is true; but the fragmentary, lopsided portrait that 
is drawn of Boswell indicates the inadequacy of the brief essay of 
ironic intent as a vehicle for biography. 

The portraits of Edward Gibbon and Madame de Lieven are among 
the best in the collection. A correct point of view may not imply 
sympathy, but an examination of Strachey's works proves clearly that 
he wrote his best biographies about subjects for whom he had sym- 
pathy. The brevity of the essay form does not seem so pronounced in 
those accounts in which the author saw and revealed both the lights 
and the shadows of his people. The Madame de Lieven sketch, for 
instance, not only seems to be, but is more adequate as a biography 
than the equally expanded Boswell sketch. In the former, Strachey 
illustrates admirably what can be done in the brief essay. Her life 
was comparatively full, and her personality relatively complex; but 
in less than ten pages the author, by his cunning art of selection 
and his well-balanced point of view, presents that which is a near 
approach to a full-length portrait. Here surely he attained one of 
the goals he had set for himself of describing little and suggesting 
much. The lights and shadows are in excellent proportion, and the 
design, in spite of its boldness of line, has a striking unity. But his 
excellence does not stop there. The effect is that which he describes 
in Saint-Simon's portraits: "It is upon the inward creature that he 
expends his most lavish care upon the soul that sits behind the eye- 
lids, upon the purpose and the passion that linger in a gesture or 
betray themselves in a word." 

With considerable regret, I read the notices of Strachey's death 
in February 1932. He was fifty-two years old. It is idle to predict 
what he would have done had he lived the allotted three score years 
and ten. In Eminent Victorians, written before his worth was recog- 
nized, there is the assurance of a master. Fame and recognition af- 
fected him little. The small but precious cargo that Lytton Strachey 
has left will not be soon forgotten. The capricious fingers of time 
may even trace a laurel branch above his name. Such prophecies, 
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however, are vain. They are futile attempts to refute the whimsical 
precept of one of my old teachers: An author must be dead for 
fifty years before any predictions can be made. 

In the history of the development of biography, however, Lytton 
Strachey deserves to be named. His portraits of Gordon, of Victoria, 
of Elizabeth, and of Essex, to mention only the best, have more than 
historical significance. They have intrinsic biographical worth, and a 
literary value that can scarcely be exaggerated. He has permitted us 
to touch the pulse of those lives in which humanity, of which we are 
part, struggles toward its goal of fame and happiness and truth. He 
brings us often those dreams which are the stuff of history. His un- 
sympathetic portraits of Boswell, Carlyle, and Manning recede into 
the background on the contemplation of the truth and beauty of 
Victoria and Elizabeth and Essex. 

The literary quality of his Lives calls insistently for a place of 
permanence. His is no ordinary style, nor is it a style that custom 
can stale. In order to be fully aware of his art, look briefly at the 
mediocre performances of his American disciples. Herbert Gorman's 
Longfelloiv is an eloquent illustration of what happens when Strachey 
does not guide the pen. Only an artist can handle irony artistically. 
And only an artist can describe little and suggest much. Others have 
attempted to cultivate a "becoming brevity," but it is rarely 
Strachey's. All manner of distorted fragments have resulted. His 
obeisances at the shrines of selection, omission, and unification are 
imitated, but infrequently duplicated. He is a master of that which 
he admired so much in Madame du Deffand that most difficult of 
literary accomplishments "Uart de dire en un mot tout se qrfun 
mot pent dire" No epoch in English literature has caught and held a 
biographer who had a choicer English style. 
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THE tendency to place authors conveniently into groups is re- 
sponsible for much misleading criticism. Gamaliel Bradford 
does not belong to the Strachey group, and such phrases as "the 
American Strachey" are totally inapplicable. Bradford read Strachey, 
but the English author exercised little influence on his conception 
of biography and on his style. In fact, Bradford's conception of 
biography had taken shape long before Eminent Victorians appeared, 
and his style, after a long apprenticeship with foreign masters, had 
become unmistakably his own. There are superficial similarities be- 
tween Bradford and Strachey which have led hasty reviewers to the 
assumption that their works have much in common, but it is soon 
evident to the appreciative reader that these parallels are only skin 
deep. 

It is true that they were both advocates of "becoming brevity"; 
the principles of selection, omission, and unification they understood 
and applied. Both set themselves against the bulky two-volume Life, 
and they both centered their attention on character analysis rather 
than on narrative Life- writing: their interest lay in the inner man. 
Here, however, the parallel ends. 

In both aim and manner, there are obvious differences. Strachey 
sought to expose, Bradford sought only to reveal. To the former, a 
sympathetic attitude was unnecessary and even a handicap; to the 
latter, sympathy and understanding went hand in hand. Strachey 
exploited his talent for irony; Bradford was content to illustrate his 
native benevolence. The British author wrote little; Bradford much. 
And while Strachey's style is incisive, flashing, and highly compressed, 
Bradford's manner of writing is tranquil and comparatively slow- 
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moving. Of the two, Strachey was the more subjective in his judg- 
ments of men; Bradford the more dispassionate and impartial. When 
the sketches in Eminent Victorians and 'Portraits in Miniat^lre are 
compared with the studies in Union Portraits and Damaged So^ds, it 
is plain that Strachey was the more interpretative, and Bradford the 
more descriptive. On October 29, 1923, Bradford, in his Journal, 
drew a contrast between his own manner and that of his English 
contemporary which is interesting, but not altogether illuminating, 
for at the time of the entry he was familiar with only one of Strachey 's 
works. Queen Victoria. This biography, it is to be observed, does not 
illustrate the similarities between them so clearly as do Strachey's 
shorter pieces. 

It was not until 1912, when he was fifty years old, that Bradford 
found his proper -metier in literature. Before that time he had tried 
to find a medium for his talent in poetry and fiction. In Types of 
American Character, published in 1895, he sought to present portraits 
of easily recognized types in the abstract, but on this palpable founda- 
tion for biographical writing he did not proceed at once to build. 
But with Lee the American, written in 1912, he began a career as a 
writer of biography which lasted until his death in 1933. In the in- 
terval of twenty years he portrayed scores of figures, many of whom 
are in the front rank of men of history and letters. There are Con- 
federate Portraits, Union Portraits, Portraits of Women, sketches of 
Bare Souls, of Damaged Souls, and of The Quick and the Dead. In 
addition to these varied galleries, there are the book-length studies 
of Robert E. Lee, Dwight L. Moody, Charles Darwin, and Samuel 
Pepys. This list is by no means complete, but it offers sufficiently im- 
pressive evidence of the fact that Bradford's chief interest was in the 
lives and personalities of men. 

He had frequent occasion to explain his interest in man and to 
define the creed which guided him in his portrayal of man's nature. 
Unlike Strachey, he was at pains to give his readers the benefit of 
his reflections on the art of biography and especially on the biographi- 
cal form which he employed. The essays entitled "Psychography," 
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"Confessions of a Biographer," "The Art of Biography/' "Biography 
and the Human Heart," "Biography by Mirror" (which is concerned 
largely with the value of autobiography to the biographer) , and the 
frequent critical jottings in his now published Journal, reveal the 
creed of the author, and describe and attempt to justify his methods. 
An obvious repetitiousness appears in these essays, but they should all 
be examined by those who seek a clear notion of the evolution of 
Bradford's aims and methods. 

It is in the essay entitled "Psychography," which prefaces the 
sketches in A Naturalist of Souls, that Bradford defines his creed 
most concisely. The term psycbography he had coined before he knew 
that George Saintsbury had used it in describing the works of Sainte- 
Beuve. Bradford modestly disclaims originality in the use of the 
word, and he goes to considerable length to insist that his type of 
biographical writing is by no means new. Psychography, as Bradford 
defines and illustrates it, is older than Clarendon; and surely Sainte- 
Beuve, whom Bradford never ceases to admire, produced essentially 
the same kind of portraiture which is to be found in Bare Souls and 
The Quick and the Dead. In his use and illustration of the term, 
Bradford "did not suppose that it meant anything particularly new, 
but it seemed to sum up processes that had been rather vaguely em- 
ployed before and to give them a name which might be useful in 
attracting the attention of the jaded and over-loaded American 
reader." Despite his modesty in disclaiming all originality, he is firm 
in his belief that his type of biographical writing deserves an exact- 
ing name and a critical canon of its own. 

Psychography he defines by elimination. It is not literary portrai- 
ture. The term portrait he considers unsatisfactory, for the portraitist 
depicts character "in only one phase, one situation, one set of condi- 
tions and circumstances." This exacting conception of portraiture 
is the result of his attempt to keep the terminology of one art distinct 
from that of another. It is true that much confusion has arisen in 
literary criticism out of the use of terms which belong properly to 
the graphic arts. On the other hand, literary portraiture has for 
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long forsaken the unities of time and place. Strachey's "Portraits in 
Miniature and scores of other brief and expanded characterizations 
are denominated as portraits, and probably will continue to be so 
denominated. "When the pictorial element is entirely lacking, as it 
often is in Bradford's studies, and when there is no attempt to view 
character from only one angle and in only one phase, the term 
"portrait," Bradford insists, is misleading. In spite of the fact that the 
word psychography has the ring of over-specialization, and that the 
author found it "useful in attracting the attention of the jaded and 
over-loaded American reader," it clearly justifies its existence. 

The aim of psychography is different from that of portraiture in 
its strict sense. 

Out of the perpetual flux of actions and circumstances that constitutes a 
man's whole Hf e, it seeks to extract what is essential, what is permanent and 
so vitally characteristic. The painter can depict a face and figure only as 
he sees them at one particular moment, though in proportion to the depth 
and power of his art, he can suggest, more or less subtly, the vast complex 
of influences that have gone to building up that face and figure. The 
psychographer endeavors to grasp as many particular moments as he can 
and to give his reader not one but the enduring sum total of them all. 

Although psychography does not attempt to reveal the inner nature 
of man by viewing him at only one particular interval, it cannot be 
chronologically complete. In its attempt to extract that which is 
essential, it must forsake the sequence of events, for its method is 
selective rather than cumulative. It is in this respect that Bradford's 
method differs from that of Sainte-Beuve, for the French author, in 
spite of the fact that he did not seek chronological completeness, 
followed a time sequence in his presentation of personality. In method, 
psychography bears a close relationship to that literary genre which is 
generally called "The Character." 

Although the name "psychography" suggests a purely psychological 
study, the aim of the former differs from that of the latter. Psy- 
chology, Bradford insists, uses individuals only for the discovery, 
development, and illustration of general principles, while psycho- 
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graphy deals primarily with the individual. And with psychoanalysis 
Bradford has no traffic. The form which he employs chooses details, 
gives them the proper stress and shading, arranges them into a 
balanced evaluation of character, and leaves the reader to linger over 
the inferences with which the passages are charged. It is suggestive 
rather than minutely analytical, but its conclusions are reached 
through deductive rather than through intuitive processes. Truth it 
does not seek to reach through the invention of a hypothesis, nor does 
it attempt to anticipate the discoveries of research. It is concerned 
only in detecting the qualities or generalized habits of action of in- 
dividual character, and fusing them into a well-balanced, unified 
impression. 

Before examining Bradford's type of biography more minutely, 
we might pause for a brief interval in order to compare the merits 
of the psychograph as he defines and illustrates it with those of the 
full-length Life. As a concluding statement of his definition, he sum- 
marizes the aim of the psychograph as "the condensed, essential, 
artistic presentation of character." As a part of biography, the psy- 
chographical objective has considerable value, but as a substitute 
for biography Bradford's kind of delineation is inadequate. Highly 
concentrated essences, it is to be observed, are often unpalatable and 
unsatisfying. To the reader who is uninformed about the man whose 
character is being portrayed, the condensed and essential treatment 
is, no doubt, useful; but without a knowledge of the background, 
circumstances and events of a man's life, the reader often has dif- 
ficulty in re-creating a tangible, living figure. On the other hand, to 
the reader who is well informed about the subject, the psychograph 
has little to offer. Were its analyses more minute and intensive, and 
were its deductions provocative of a new and more searching point 
of view, then such a "condensed, essential . . . presentation of char- 
acter" would be invaluable; but the psychograph, firmly entrenched 
in its aim of condensing, has little opportunity to leave its sources in 
order to explore the trackless expanses of man's inner nature. 

Biography has a wider motive than the condensed portrayal of 
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character. A highly compressed treatment of character has value, no 
doubt, but it has limitations as well. When an interesting man is 
portrayed in thirty pages, all of that fine companionship which a 
full-length Life affords is missing. It is true that intimacy of com- 
panionship is not necessarily the result of length of acquaintance: 
there are many instances in which one brief, crucial experience re- 
veals character more cogently than a long succession of come-and-go 
associations. It is not how long we have known men; it is rather how 
we have known them. But given the opportunity of associating inti- 
mately with interesting people over a long interval of time, or over 
only a brief, revealing interval, we are, in spite of our increasing 
urge for brevity and variety, more naturally inclined to select the 
former. We are instinctively aware of the complexities of human 
nature which defy adequate comprehension when the interval of 
association is brief; and we realize more and more keenly our innate 
loneliness when we are denied the privilege of seeing at greater length 
those who interest us. 

Even if we admit that Bradford's association with the figures who 
became subjects for his studies was of long and intimate standing 
which is not always a ready admission the fact remains that in his 
"condensed, essential, artistic presentation of character" he often 
leaves the reader with no sense of intimate association, no feeling of 
companionship, and with little of that warmth of response which 
are in themselves responsible for much of the appeal of biography. 
To watch a man's life and personality unfold from day to day, to 
suffer with him in his moments of anguish and to experience his joys, 
to sympathize with him in the stumbling, formative years of his 
youth, and to marvel at the achievements of his mind and talent 
which we have witnessed in their slow development these are not 
the least of biography's charms. I shall continue to cherish the 
whimsical notion that biography which offers us companionship for 
only an hour is not altogether faithful to its trust. 

It is likewise to be observed that man detached from his milieu 
and achievements is a proper and worthy study, but human character 
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dissociated from the atmosphere in which it developed and lived is 
rarely more than an abstraction from which the tangible and the 
cogent cannot readily be drawn. Take Charlotte Cushman away from 
the nineteenth-century theater, and the individuality and charm of 
the woman are virtually gone. The personality of Samuel Pepys 
responds to all kinds of transplanting, but Pepys out of the brocaded 
background of the days of the last Stuarts is scarcely the interesting 
gentleman we know in the Diary. Background, which includes the 
richly suggestive detail of atmosphere and milieu, provides not only 
engaging reading, but it is frequently the foundation on which we 
construct a correct biographical judgment. 

When Bradford observes that "intense and constant thought must 
be given to compressing three volumes into one, a chapter into a 
paragraph, a paragraph into a sentence," he indicates in large measure 
the controlling purpose of his form of biography. Compression be- 
comes a major objective. Without doubt conciseness is a commendable 
quality in all forms of discourse, but the biographer who devotes "in- 
tense and constant thought" to condensation is prone to minimize 
the chief aim of biographical writing the searching interpretation 
and re-creation of character. When condensation becomes a control- 
ling purpose, interpretation is dependent almost completely on the 
selection of details. The skilful application of the principle of selec- 
tion is the first step in the interpretation of character, but that se- 
lection which works independently of the re-creative impulse is little 
more than an illustration of the precis writer's art. The spark of life 
which gives to biography its greatest appeal is frequently extinguished 
when compression is the object of "intense and constant thought." 

The uses of brevity have of late been much exaggerated. Perhaps 
it is true that "writers must learn more and more that it is their 
business to do the work instead of making the reader do it," but a 
biography which is largely controlled by the purpose of saving the 
reader thought and time is not properly motivated. I do not mean 
to imply that the reader in order to arrive at a clear conception of 
the life and character of Horace Walpole should be obliged to read 
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Walpole's Memoirs, the six bulky volumes of Letters, and the dis- 
cursive Berry correspondence; but on the other hand, I do not believe 
that he should be encouraged to feel that he is getting a full-length 
portrait of Walpole, albeit in miniature, in a thirty-page essay. 
Furthermore, many of the "condensed, essential, artistic presentations 
of character" which have appeared of late are of infinitely less bi- 
ographical worth and literary charm than the readily available sources 
from which they were drawn. Pepys' Diary is a more searching and 
charming revelation of character than Bradford's expanded psycho- 
graph, The Soul of Pepys, and the Letters of Madame du Deffand 
afford a far more intimate touch with their author than does Brad- 
ford's brief sketch. If the psychographer's aim is to save the reader 
time and thought to give him in thirty pages the essentials of 
three volumes he works with scant justification indeed. It is a 
dubious kind of art which offers the reader a short-cut to Samuel 
Pepys. 

If, on the other hand, the psychographer after skilfully selecting 
and condensing the sometimes meager and scattered materials, pre- 
sents character in a manner sufficiently subjective to afford the reader 
a new and more searching point of view, he goes beyond mere abridg- 
ment. Precis writers are useful no doubt even in biography but 
the author who can present the essentials of human character in 
the light of his own discerning interpretation is of far greater worth 
to biography and literature. Such a psychographer may offer worth- 
while corroborations of impressions which have existed in the reader's 
mind; the reader experiences much satisfaction in knowing that his 
interpretation of character and that of the author coincide. But this 
kind of satisfaction is trifling when it is compared with the pleasure 
which the reader experiences when he finds a new sense of intimacy 
and new flashes of insight growing out of the author's penetrating 
point of view. The relatively objective presentation of the u sum of 
qualities or generalized habits of action" leaves the reader who knows 
nothing of the sources informed, but to one who has spent long eve- 
nings with Pepys in the Diary and Walpole in the Letters, the psy- 
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chographer's selection and condensation of materials, no matter how 
skilful, afford little more than an abstract from which few new deduc- 
tions can be made. 

It is obviously unfair to judge psychography at large by measuring 
the biographical and literary value of The Soul of Pepys with Pepys* 
classic. There are scores of instances in which Bradford worked from 
materials which lack the charm and value of Pepys' Diary, instances 
in which the materials were meager and scattered. As a form, psy- 
chography demonstrates its utility most clearly when its subject has 
not already been handled in an adequate biographical and literary 
way. The actual value of the Peggy Shippen Arnold sketch is no 
greater than that of the corroborative study of Horace Walpole; 
but to most readers, the portrait of Mrs. Arnold is of more apparent 
worth by reason of the fact that her character has not been so con- 
veniently and fully portrayed elsewhere. If truth be told, the Brad- 
ford portraits which were drawn from excellent biographical materials 
are, as a consequence of the richness of the sources, better than those 
which he drew from scattered and meager sources; but they suffer 
from the comparison which is instinctively drawn between their worth 
and that of the original materials. In spite of the inferior quality of 
those studies which were drawn from the odds and ends of contempo- 
rary gossip and chronicle, such works escape the charge of futility 
which can readily be brought against Bradford's attempt to portray 
Pepys, Voltaire, Lamb, Keats, and a score of others. They have more 
than the virtue of brevity to commend them; they have the virtue 
of bringing together into a convenient and unified study materials 
that are scattered and often inaccessible. It is possible that Brad- 
ford's chief claim to permanence may lie in those portraits in which 
he has given clarity and unity to the characters of men whom earlier 
biographers disfigured by caricature or left untouched. 

Before such a conclusion is drawn, however, it is necessary to ex- 
amine additional features of his work in which there might be a 
stronger claim to distinction. Samuel Johnson wrote a series of brief 
biographical sketches in the Lives of the Poets, many of which il- 
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lustrate a kind of abridgment of earlier works and a piecing together 
of scattered materials about figures who had no biographer. His work, 
it need scarcely be observed, has permanent appeal. Although John- 
son's gathering and unification of scattered materials have obvious 
worth, the chief value of the Lives of the Poets lies in the author's 
distinctive point of view toward his subjects and in his manner of 
writing. It is not altogether unfair to view Bradford's psychographs 
in the light of Johnson's relatively similar work. 

In Bradford's point of view toward his subjects there is nothing 
especially distinctive. Although he is too positive to be called equivo- 
cal, he is always conservative in his deductions. The few passages of 
self-conscious boldness stand out conspicuously from the mass of 
cautious, tentative judgments and condensations of the implications 
of the sources. He rarely escapes from the wise but disconcerting 
thought that the records from which he works are often undependa- 
ble and inadequate. Too often he is willing to seek refuge in that 
which he never tires of calling "delightful inconclusiveness." While 
attempting to determine whether or not Benedict Arnold was tor- 
mented by conscience in his exiled years, Bradford observes cautiously: 
"We cannot prove it or disprove it: we can only deduce possibilities 
from external facts. . . . The facts certainly indicate that Arnold's 
life was not a comfortable one/' An innate modesty, or perhaps an 
acute realization of human limitations in interpreting the lives and 
characters of others, robs his convictions of force and curbs his flashes 
of insight before they can illuminate the lineaments of character. 

Bradford's conservatism is interestingly revealed in the remark 
with which he closes his study of Thomas Paine. "I sometimes wish," 
he concludes wistfully, C *I had the courage and character to be a rebel 
myself." In his own mind there undoubtedly lurked the conscious- 
ness of a troublesome kind of restraint. With surmise, which to more 
robust literary personalities often extends to conviction and dogma, 
he will have nothing to do. He is chary of those interpretations of 
character which cannot be deduced plainly from the records; and 
when he finds himself on the border line between clear deductions 
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from well-established evidence and intuitive surmise, he scurries back 
to the safety of his sources in a fashion that often leaves both his 
courage and acumen in doubt. 

Good taste the kind of which New England, I hope, will con- 
tinue to be proud keeps Bradford's eye from lingering minutely on 
all aspects of human nature. When the question of Whitman's mascu- 
linity inadvertently slips into the study of Walt Whitman (Biography 
and the Human Heart) , Bradford makes a wry face as he announces 
that this topic affords ce an ample field for analysts of Freudian pro- 
pensities." Prudishness does not characterize his attitude; it is rather 
sensitivity to any detail which might convey a highly colored revela- 
tion. He refuses to allow his curiosity to become tinged with the mor- 
bid and vulgar; and when his kindly eye detects features that are 
distasteful to his sensibilities, he moves his glance elsewhere. 

Impartiality, it is agreed, is a biographical virtue, but the im- 
partiality which results in aloofness cannot be named unreservedly as 
a commendable quality. One feels Bradford's detachment too keenly; 
without waiting for verification from the Jo^crnal y one suspects that 
Bradford knew men largely through books and not through a pro- 
found richness of personal experience. The warmth and intimacy 
which come from poignant sympathy with life itself are rarely felt; 
there is only that sympathy with which we regard the race at large. 
To select a figure from the one hundred and more characters which 
stand in Bradford's galleries and say, "Here is supreme adaptability 
between subject and biographer" is impossible, for there is no instance 
in which one feels that the author was keenly attuned to the inner 
nature of his subject. Individual character comes to Bradford not 
through an acute feeling of dual sensibility, but rather from his ability 
to see objectively those distinguishing traits of personality as they 
are implied in the rich storehouses of autobiographies, diaries, and per- 
sonal letters. Although he is more than an impartial agent between 
sources of information and the reader, his point of view lacks that 
subjective depth which underlies the penetrating re-creation of char- 
acter. 
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Perhaps, too, a native benevolence is in some measure responsible 
for Bradford^ inability to be rugged in his convictions concerning the 
true nature of man. His kindliness is refreshing in an age in which 
biography has become a fertile province for iconoclasts and lam- 
pooners; but it is this kindliness and generosity in viewing human 
frailty which have often caused him to seek refuge in an inscrutable 
smile. He is cognizant of the fact that the reader of biography is 
seeking some kind of identification between his own life and that of 
the figure portrayed, but in his attempt to offer the reader this 
identification he is never inclined to drag great men down to the 
reader's level, but rather he seeks to raise the reader's level to theirs. 
Disarming as such a procedure undoubtedly is to criticism, the fact 
remains that benevolence is not necessarily the path to truth. Even 
when Bradford is portraying figures around whom gossip and irrefuta- 
ble evidence have woven the soiled garment of stigma, he is more largely 
concerned with detecting the noble features of character than he is 
with exposing and ridiculing the bad. His Yankee shrewdness rescues 
him from outright Pollyannaism, and one feels that were it not for 
this quality of shrewdness which is a by-product of true con- 
servatism Bradford's portrayals of character would be in large meas- 
ure a tribute to the nobility of human character. 

In spite of the fact that he does not set out deliberately to ex- 
onerate and justify, his smile is kindly and forgiving. His shrewd- 
ness in observing man does not become the source from which an 
ironic attitude springs. Rather it serves as a check on that which 
could readily become eulogy. Irony, which appears only at rare in- 
tervals, is unbecoming to Bradford; and invective is beyond and 
perhaps below his aim. When the editor of Harper's Magazine sug- 
gested that he write a series of iconoclastic portraits, and informed the 
author that <e in dealing with such a gallery we should expect you 
to proceed ruthlessly and with scant deference to tradition," Brad- 
ford replied that such a proposal made <e a fascinating appeal to the 
worst elements in [his] nature." 

The remainder of his reply is illuminating. 
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... I objected that such a work of destruction was not really worth 
doing, and that in the end it was likely to do more injury to the critic than 
to the character criticized. I urged that I did not want * e to undermine, to 
overthrow, to destroy, even the things which deserve it," and I pointed out 
that "in every character I have portrayed so far it has been my endeavor to 
find the good rather than the evil, to set the figure firmly on its common 
human basis, but at the same time to insist that if the human heart were not 
worth loving, my work should not be worth doing." After reflecting on the 
matter, I made the counter -proposition to do "a group of somewhat dis- 
credited figures, and not endeavor in any way to rehabilitate or whitewash, 
but to bring out their real humanity and show that, after all, they have 
something of the same strength and weakness as all of us." 

In his treatment of those who form the gallery of Damaged Souls, 
and the other "somewhat discredited figures" who occasionally force 
their way into his range of observation, Bradford's kindliness is pro- 
nounced. At times he reminds one of gentle Izaak Walton who saw 
all men in the rosy light of his own goodness, and again his attitude 
is tinged with a near approach to Pollyannaism. There is no instance 
in Bradford's varied galleries in which he is inclined to present a 
devasting expose. In spite of the fact that he deals with no out-and- 
out rascals, one is led to believe that he would have made lago less 
villainous and Goneril less despicable. He is, no doubt, aware of the 
frailty of human nature, but his innate goodness and his conservatism 
help him to curb his flickering inclination to expose. His detached- 
ness and sweet charity are pleasing to those who have a surfeit of the 
highly subjective, ironic kind of portraiture; but it is necessary, un- 
happily, to reflect on the superficiality into which his aloofness and 
goodness often led him. It is also fitting to reflect that such benevolence 
is its own reward. 

The method which Bradford adopted is in large measure a product 
of his conservative point of view. The responsibility of re-creating 
he left for the lesser responsibility of selecting, condensing, and unify- 
ing. Working almost entirely from autobiographies, memoirs, diaries, 
and letters, he made it his chief task to disentangle those details which 
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declare character most vividly from the mass of the inconsequential, 
and to fuse the characteristic qualities into a unified, complete impres- 
sion. "The art of the psychographer," he writes, "consists in dis- 
tinguishing these qualities, in developing and emphasizing them ac- 
cording to their relative importance in the particular subject. It is 
just here that the absorbing interest of psychography as a business 
lies, and I may say that it is a perpetual revelation to find how nature 
herself, as it were, takes a hand, and seems to dictate the structure 
and composition of the psychograph, suggesting a new order, a new 
treatment, a new richness and splendor of development with every 
new subject that presents itself." 

Although nature herself may take a hand in dictating the structure 
and composition of the psychograph, the author who exploits the 
form to the extent to which Bradford goes in treating a hundred 
and more figures, becomes naturally inclined to follow a fairly con- 
sistent formula. In his essay "Biography and the Human Heart," 
which gives its title to a posthumous collection of psychographs, 
he describes the formula by which he has often proceeded. Man's 
character, he believes, can be most satisfactorily studied by noting his 
characteristic reactions to dominant desires. Love, ambition, money, 
and religion, with their ramified attendant desires, and their antonyms, 
are the principal channels through which men reveal themselves most 
vividly and completely. The psychographical process, as Bradford 
applies it in his later studies, is to select from the biographical ma- 
terials which he has collected or found readily available, those details 
which will characterize the individual's reactions to these four domi- 
nant desires. As an organizing principle, this formula has considerable 
usefulness. 

This method of procedure, Bradford realized, could not always 
be applied. When an author swings clear of chronological sequence, 
he has a wide variety of arrangements from which to choose. "In- 
stead of a monotonous renewal of the same qualities in the same 
order," writes the author, "every individual seems to suggest and re- 
quire a different arrangement, a different emphasis." "While attempt- 
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ing to trace the characters of scores of widely different figures, he 
probably allowed nature herself to take a hand and "dictate the 
structure and composition of the psychograph." For instance, in the 
gallery entitled Wives, he seeks to reveal character through a different 
set of dominants from those which he employs in Biography and the 
Human Heart. Although considerable variety exists in the arrange- 
ment, the sketches of Wives are developed by answering with more 
or less consistency and insight such questions as: Was she a woman 
who submerged herself largely in her home and husband? Did she 
really love her husband? Did religion play an important part in her 
life? Was she skilful in managing her domestic affairs? "Was she 
happy? A great deal of penetrating characterization is bound to result 
when such questions are answered discerningly. 

At times the Bradford method consists chiefly in playing one au- 
thority against another, as in the study of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, in " 
which Herndon and Rankin are made to tell what they know, while 
Bradford sits in judgment of their acumen and authority. In a few 
of the psychographs there is a kind of genus-differentia process: the 
figure is identified with a type, and then individualized. It is scarcely 
profitable or inspiring to extend the list of Bradford's methods: it 
is enough to observe that there is little monotony which comes 
from a "renewal of the same qualities in the same order/' 

But no matter how nature takes a hand in dictating the organizing 
principles of the psychograph, selection, compression, and unification 
play the major roles in the application of the various formulae. It is 
in the use of these three fundamental psychographical principles that 
the true essence of the Bradford method lies. Unless a judicious selec- 
tion of detail is made from the mass of biographical materials, the 
psychograph cannot offer the essential character; and unless the care- 
fully selected materials are compressed and unified with consummate 
skill, the study becomes little more than an accumulation. 

Bradford's selection of details is generally discriminating. His ability 
to distinguish the essential qualities of character is especially remarka- 
ble in those instances in which the sources from which he worked are 
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heavy with characteristic, revealing detail. He knows, with Sainte- 
Beuve, that "it is detail which makes things live/' But he also knows 
that "there is nothing like detail to kill things. It is all a question of 
choice. The biographer must not overwhelm us with formless, in- 
consequent gossip. He must know how to go straight to the poignant 
touch which reveals, to pick that out, to stress it, without over- 
stressing it, and to leave entirely aside the mass of the insignificant 
which merely confuses and obscures." The problem of separating the 
significant from the trifling is rarely difficult, but within the province 
of the highly characteristic alone, choices must be made which call 
for the most acute kind of discrimination. Will, for instance, the 
revealing detail of Alexandre Dumas' child-like temper be of as much 
value in portraying the essential Dumas as a notice of his vanity? In 
both details there lurks a richly suggestive lineament of character, 
but, hypothetically, limitation of space will not permit the author to 
stress them both. It is with such problems that the psychographer 
must deal, and Bradford's discernment of the highly significant rarely 
fails him. 

Although his ability to distinguish the essential qualities of char- 
acter is sufficiently remarkable to be called a talent, he is generally 
more successful in his selection of details in his studies of literary 
figures than he is in his accounts of military and political figures. 
His portraits of Pepys, Walpole, Keats, and Lamb are richer char- 
acterizations than those of Robert E. Lee, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Woodrow Wilson. This can be accounted for, at least in part, by 
considering the fact that he was able, by reason of his own life, to 
see in searching perspective the features which declare most signifi- 
cantly the characters of men of letters; and by recalling that with 
literary figures he usually had excellent sources from which to draw 
his materials. In no instance, however, in his studies of military and 
political figures does his selection become random. If his study of 
Woodrow Wilson fails to indicate a discerning choice of details, it 
is owing to the fact that Bradford had an inadequate comprehension 
of what dominates such a life. 
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In the compression and unification of his carefully selected ma- 
terials, Bradford encounters obstacles which he is not always able to 
surmount. His talent for condensation lies not in the concise presenta- 
tion of details, but in the essential quality of the details themselves: 
his ability to compress reverts to his talent to select. For concise de- 
velopment of materials, his leisurely nature left him unendowed. 
And in his unification of details, he is too often prone to forget that 
the space devoted to brief transitional passages is of considerable value 
to the reader. Such passages give coherence to that which is otherwise 
little more than an arbitrary accumulation. Then, too, it is at times 
difficult to justify the order in which the author presents the essential 
aspects of character; but when personality is to be revealed in thirty 
pages, one cannot be too insistent on knowing why Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu's letter-writing propensities are considered on the 
same page as her experiments with vaccination. At times it would seem 
that "nature herself" failed to come to Bradford's assistance in the 
arrangement of his materials. The urge for epitome is responsible for 
many an inconsecutive discussion. 

Psychography, we are told, is not only the condensed, essential 
presentation of character; it is the artistic presentation as well. In 
the essay which appeared in the Saturday Review of ^iteratnre on 
May 23, 1925, under the title "The Art of Biography," Bradford, 
while rehashing his earlier convictions about the uses of psychography, 
happily digresses for a brief paragraph in order to consider style. 
". . . As with history," he writes, "a man is tempted to think that 
he can write a good life simply because he has a wide acquaintance 
with the facts. This is only the beginning. It is style that makes all 
books live that do live, style that makes poetry, that makes fiction, 
that makes drama. It is style and style alone, the form and quality 
of the words they utter, that makes the characters of Shakespeare 
the profoundest and loftiest creations of dramatic art. And the 
biographies which live are those in which the material is fused, trans- 
figured, glorified by the imaginative intellect of the artist, working 
with the instrument which we call style. This it is that has made 
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the instant success and enduring appeal of the biographical studies 
of Mr. Strachey." 

The observation that "it is style that makes all books live that 
do live," and the reference to Strachey's "enduring appeal," leave the 
critic quite disconsolate when he undertakes to evaluate this side 
of Bradford's work. One might even wish for the sweet charity which 
Bradford himself used in his consideration of all mankind. Brad- 
ford's enduring appeal if it is enduring cannot rest on the same 
qualities as Lytton Strachey's. There is no more eloquent illustration 
of the well-worn maxim that the style is the man than in Gamaliel 
Bradford, The style of his biographical studies is the constrained 
manner of the mental and literary conservative. 

One cannot read many of his works before he feels that Brad- 
ford is afraid of words. He is never completely their master; he fears 
the subtleties of their implications, and he is usually willing to com- 
promise with adjectives which carry suggestion to only a moderate 
pitch. As a result, richness of phrase gives way to that which ap- 
proaches frugality. With boldness, he will have little to do; and 
when, apparently tiring of his own moderation, he flings restraint to 
the winds and reaches verbal abandon with such phrases as "ravishing 
fascination," the reader is no more startled than the author, who, 
after committing this outrage of immoderateness, tiptoes hastily back 
to the use of the more timid adjectives. 

There are times while reading Bradford that one wishes that the 
author would commit some verbal indecency in order to free the 
atmosphere of oppressive constraint. Restraint is a commendable 
literary virtue, but Braford's manner suggests tightness and repres- 
sion. His diction is fastidious only in so far as it is cautious. When a 
surge of impulsiveness manages to take hold of his pen, the passage 
which results is so different from his usual manner that the reader 
senses a perceptible interruption. Bradford enjoys his occasional verbal 
abandon, especially if it yields a passage heavy with sententiousness ; 
but one feels that he is not completely comfortable while he is in- 
dulging in this form of pleasure. 
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Of brevity, Gamaliel Bradford spoke almost unceasingly in his 
consideration of the form of biography which he adopted. But of 
the "becoming brevity" of Lytton Strachey he had little. His ability 
to compress, as I have observed, lies in his remarkable talent for 
selecting highly characteristic details, not in his ability to be concise 
in their presentation and development. He lacked the talent for 
saying little and suggesting much; and although he was acutely con- 
scious of the connotations of words, he was not always able to make 
one word say everything that that one word can say. His inability to 
be brilliantly concise a virtue for which he constantly longed 
can be traced again to his conservatism. The use of a strong adjective 
unqualified left Bradford uneasy. Two mild words are less dangerous 
than one strong word, and an adjective such as "uncomfortable" is 
safer than "anguished" or "tormented." True conciseness, however, 
is dependent not only on a feeling for words, but on the courage 
to use them. 

In spite of the fact that his style lacks the boldness which often 
makes for brilliance, Bradford's manner illustrates in goodly measure 
the beauties of restraint, clarity, and refinement. With smartness 
he has no traffic; he escapes completely from any charge of clever- 
ness. For le -mot rare and epigram he does not strive, for his talent 
is unresponsive to their use. In rhetoric for its own sake he does not 
indulge, nor does he attempt to heighten lights and shadows merely 
for artistic effect. The same conservatism which robs him of boldness 
of phrase guards him against any inclination toward mere stylistic 
prettiness. Of the beauty of clarity, he is a supreme master. His most 
lucid effects are dependent not on sharpness of outline, but on the 
illumination which comes from simplicity and relative thoroughness. 
Bradford is never impatient with the reader who cannot grasp a 
lineament of character in a single phrase. He is willing to view the 
subject from many angles and as is the case in the study of Dwight 
L. Moody even to repeat. And his patience with the reader is quite 
consonant with his stylistic refinement. Bradford's refinement is not 
that of urbanity and studied grace of pretentiousness there is noth- 
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tig; it is the deeper refinement of modesty and simplicity. We have 
became so accustomed to look for refinement in urbanity that we 
are often prone to confuse fastidious dilettanteism with literary 
aristocracy. Although Bradford's style lacks the glitter of brilliance, 
one must feel that the author is a literary thoroughbred. 

His patience with the reader is the result of his quiet friendliness, 
a quality native to Bradford, and one which saves his style from cold- 
ness. At times an entire passage is given warmth by a kindly smile. 
Of the aloofness which comes from the demonstration or affectation 
of erudition, there is nothing. One is never told of the prodigious read- 
ing of the author in the preparation of a portrait, nor is he made to 
feel Bradford's unapproachable authority. There is something pe- 
culiarly American in his warmth of manner, for there lurks in his 
attitude toward his subjects and his readers the conservative democ- 
racy which eschews the dictatorial, refuses to sit in austere judgment, 
but which insistently cherishes the right to think. 

In addition to the qualities of restraint, clarity, and refinement of 
which he is master, Bradford has an ear for structural beauty. His 
style, generally free of arresting phrase, is marked by an evenness 
which is not without grace. In his evenness there is little monotony: 
it can be compared to the slow, well-modulated grace of a minuet. 
There are no sharp parentheses, no stirring crescendos; nor are there 
dissonances. The euphony of his manner is not dependent on facile 
variety, but rather on subtle quickenings and modulations of tone 
and tempo. Listen, for instance, to a representative passage which 
stands near the beginning of The Soul. of Pepys: 

He had the average practical instincts of life, could do a day's work, 
groan over it and rebel against it, but do it. He could drive a hard bargain, 
and then, when his sympathy or vanity was touched, give away a round 
sum, or throw it away. He had an average intelligence, could apply a keen 
analysis to a problem that affected his own interest, made mistakes, imbibed 
prejudices, misjudged men and life and God and paid for it. Take him all 
in all, and allowing for his surroundings, he was average in morals, indulged 
his passions and regretted the indulgence, made good resolutions and broke 
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them and made them again, judged others severely and himself leniently 
and severely also, fought the old battle with the flesh and the devil, some- 
times shamefully, sometimes triumphantly, but always humanly. In short, 
he was a man amazingly like you and me, and the chief among the many 
interests of his wonderful Diary is that it reveals him and you and me with 
a candor, an unparalleled, direct, sincere clarity, which has never been 
equalled, except perhaps in the Essays of Montaigne, If he was average in 
the essentials of his character, his power of displaying that character and 
his frankness in doing so were not average at all. 

Such a passage, and his style at large, indicate that Bradford was 
more than a journeyman of letters. He succeeded in giving his readers 
not only the condensed, essential presentation of character, but the 
artistic presentation as well. He was no "rugged individualist" in 
either thought or manner, and he must be content without the in- 
signia of intellectual and literary brilliance. But his talent for selection, 
and the beauties of restraint, clarity, refinement, and euphony "which 
mark his style are completely reconcilable with true literary distinc- 
tion. His conservatism of thought and manner is not always a posi- 
tive virtue; but in an age in which all manner of hypotheses are 
advanced in a desperate effort to yield a doubtful truth, and in which 
style is often confused with cleverness, Bradford's moderateness is 
not without value to the race of biographers at large. Despite his 
unwillingness to offer highly subjective interpretations of character, 
there is probably more biographical truth in Gamaliel Bradford's 
careful deductions than in the works of the whole school of fiction 
writers who feel that they have intuitively found the answer to the 
riddle of human character. Then, too, it is pleasant to reflect that 
Bradford's benevolence to mankind may have revealed a share of 
the larger truth of human nature. 
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BEFORE E. Barrington's Glorious Apollo was read by university 
sophomores, tired business men, and shop-girls, and long before 
such titles as Frail Anne Boleyn were catching the public eye, that 
which amounted to an event occurred in the development of con- 
temporary biography. It was the appearance of the English version 
of Andre Maurois' Ariel in 1923. In the original French it had pro- 
voked little interest, but once available in English, the book imme- 
diately attracted attention. Critics and a wide group of readers took 
notice. Among the latter and possibly among the former there 
were many who had little notion of Shelley's poetry and who had 
never heard of Dowden's two- volume Life of the poet or of Peck's 
even more exhaustive account; and if they had, they had shied con- 
sistently away from such lengthy narratives. But here was a book of 
the size of a short novel and it read like a novel. Shelley promptly 
became, if not one of the best known, at least one of the most dis- 
cussed English poets; and there were few indeed who were not con- 
versant about Andre Maurois. 

In the decade before 1923, the historical romances of Scott, Ains- 
worth, and Dumas, with their fictionized biographical pictures, had 
lost their grip. Louisa Miihlbach's stories were gathering dust in 
second-hand bookstalls. The modern novel offered an occasional char- 
acter from actuality, but this kind of fiction was comparatively rare. 
Tolstoy's War and Peace and Hardy's Dynasts were not widely read, 
even by those who knew Anna Karenina and Tess. Generally speak- 
ing, the historical novel had not been brought up to date; its manner 
remained that of the nineteenth century. But Ariel presented a kind 
of literature a new genre apparently in which an actual historical 
figure was treated in the up-to-the-minute fashion to which readers 
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were accustomed in the novel. Here surely one could be informed 
pleasantly; profit could readily share with enjoyment. Biography, 
often considered as dull by a large group of fiction readers, began to 
be regarded in a different light; and owing to the fact that an author 
with a talented pen had produced such a book, the new biographical 
method was hailed as a salutary influence on a literary form which 
heretofore had been read by only a few. The inclination to treat the 
real in the manner of fiction was by no means new; scattered ex- 
amples appear in the development of the literary arts. Ariel) however, 
coming as it did in an age in which the historical novel was at a low 
ebb, did much to demonstrate how the methods of fiction could be 
agreeably adapted to the matter of biography. 

To the rapid current which caused biography to drift toward the 
novel, Maurois gave considerable force. His vogue has waned, but 
the genre which he helped to make popular with Ariel continues to 
flourish in both extreme and modified form. Hugh Walpole hopes 
that in 1934 "there will not be too many biographies so gayly imag- 
inative that there is nothing to differentiate them from fiction." The 
manner in which Maurois portrayed Shelley and Disraeli is responsible 
in large measure for the increasingly prevalent notion that biography 
should read like fiction. During the decade following the appearance 
of Ariel, the devices which the novelist employs to attain reality have 
often become the biographer's; no longer is Life-writing invariably 
associated with a factual, heavily documented record. Among the 
very modern critics there are those who feel that biography, by 
adopting the methods of fiction, has at last emerged as a fine art. The 
intrinsic value of Ariel and Disraeli, when they are viewed as biog- 
raphies, is not so great as that of Maurois' later work; but when they 
are viewed historically, Ariel and Disraeli have an easily recognized 
significance. 

Ariel, or the Life of Shelley, Maurois* first biographical work, has 
an historical value which can scarcely be exaggerated. It is the Life 
which gave Maurois his wide following and which augmented if it 
did not actually start the vogue of the fictionized method. It, and 
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Disraeli which followed in 1927, are his chief contributions to the 
development of biography. The Life of Byron is a better piece of 
work, as biography, than either of them; but Maurois' name is as- 
sociated largely with a manner of Life-writing, and Byron is not 
indicative of that manner. Despite the author's later convictions and 
tactics, Ariel represents his most characteristic work. 

Before he undertook the account of Shelley, Maurois sought in 
the novel a satisfying vehicle for self-expression. Les Silences du 
Colonel Bramble; Ni Ange, ni bete; and Les Discours du Docteur 
O'Grady were among his first efforts. It is interesting to note that 
English characters play an important part in these early works, and 
that Bramble, translated into English, attracted a pleased British 
audience. Maurois' association with the English during the War evi- 
dently had its influence. But these works were not completely satisfy- 
ing to their author. The characters, symbolic in large measure of 
Maurois 5 own inner struggles, were not adequate. Fiction was evi- 
dently not the proper medium. "I was traversing a period of dis- 
quiet and difficulty," he tells us, ''and my mind was toying with a 
variety of themes without settling on any that seemed to offer a 
prospect of release. For long I had thought of a life of Shelley, 
imagining it would enable me to give vent to feelings I had once ex- 
perienced and which still troubled me." 

Ariel came as a work of deliverance. "For the artist the work of 
art is, before anything else, a deliverance," he observed. Later, in 
his lecture on "Biography as a Means of Expression/' delivered at 
Cambridge in 1928, he traced the evolution of the forces which led 
him to write a Life of Shelley. 

At first sight it may seem strange that a Frenchman, with no particular 
training in English studies, should conceive the idea of writing a Life of 
Shelley. He could have no claim to bring fresh documents to light; he could 
not pretend to tell that beautiful story in a form better than the perfect 
form given to it by Dowden. Can he really have felt an overmastering need 
of writing the Life? And, if so, what were the secret springs which were at 
the bottom of this desire? 
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When I read a short Life of Shelley for the first time, I experienced a keen 
emotion. I will tell you why. I had just left the lycee and was full of philo- 
sophical and political ideas which, mntath mutandis, represented just those 
ideas which possessed Shelley and his friend Hogg at the time of their ar- 
rival in London. Then, as circumstances rather brusquely forced me into 
action, I found my ideas in conflict with my experience. I had wanted to ap- 
ply to my emotional life those rational systems which I had formed in the 
abstract in the course of my study of the great philosophers; but on all sides 
I had encountered material things, alive and sensitive, and they would not 
accommodate themselves to my logical system. I had been the cause of suf- 
fering and I had suffered myself. I was at once irritated by my past youth- 
fulness and indulgent towards it, since I knew that it could not have been 
otherwise. I longed to expose it, to pillory it, and to explain it at the same 
time. Well, Shelley had experienced such checks as seemed to me to be some- 
what of the same nature as my own; of course, his life had had a hundred 
times more of grace and greatness than mine, but I knew that in the same 
circumstances and at the same age I should have made the same mistakes. 
The pride and certainty of youth were succeeded in me by a lively need of 
pity and here too I discovered traces of Shelley as he was towards the end, 
after the loss of his children. Yes, in very truth I felt that to tell the story 
of his life would be in some measure a deliverance for myself. 

My first idea was to try to make a novel out of the life, to place the story 
of Shelley and Harriet and Mary in a modern setting. I actually wrote the 
novel; but it was not a good novel and my Shelley continued to torment me. 
Gradually I read everything that had been written about him, all his let- 
ters, all letters written by his friends, and at last I took the plunge. Was I 
right? I don't know. I don't think so. I don't like the book any longer. 
Good or bad, the book was written with pleasure, even with passion; and 
now I think you will begin to realize what I understand by biography con- 
sidered as a means of expression. 

This sincere account of an attempt at deliverance cannot be re- 
garded as the statement of a unique condition. Its occurrence, how- 
ever, is not frequent, for biography, by its very nature, cannot be 
the satisfying vehicle for self-deliverance that the novel is. The 
characters of fiction which the novelist creates are largely composite 
figures. The features of his characters need not be drawn from a 
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single model, and as a result, the novelist has a wider and more elastic 
range when he seeks self-deliverance through his characters. The 
biographer, on the other hand, must work from a single model, and 
while seeking self-deliverance, he sooner or later finds features in 
his subjects to which his nature cannot completely respond. While 
the novelist can find complete deliverance through his portrayal of 
composite character, the biographer, who is an intellectually honest 
artist, must generally be satisfied with only a partial deliverance. It 
is rare indeed for a biographer to find in his subject a man whose 
nature, when fully revealed, affords him a completely satisfying out- 
let for his own mental and spiritual disquiet. Self-deliverance rarely 
is the force which inspires and controls the writing of a well-rounded 
Life. 

Furthermore, self-deliverance as a motive force in biography is 
prone to incline the author too definitely toward the novelist's 
method of creating reality. The novelist creates reality out of the 
deductions he has made from his own richness of observation and 
experience. This, in essence, is the biographer's method as well. 
Psychological insight is a valuable aid to both novelist and biographer. 
If all men reacted normally and similarly to a given situation and 
stimulus, then the fiction writer's problem and the Life-writer's 
would be the same. But the biographer, dealing with actuality, must 
realize that human beings do not always follow a consistent formula. 
The law of cause and effect does not always apply to actualities, and 
two and two do not always make four. When the writer of Lives 
allows the sense of reality of the novelist to become his, he encounters 
obstacles. While attempting to surmount these obstacles, he follows 
a dangerous road a road which only a supreme artist, an inquisitive 
experimenter, or a charlatan will undertake to follow. 

This path of late has been followed by all three, and unfortunately 
for the serious cause of biography, the supreme artists have been in 
the minority. The experimenter is to be commended for his courage 
and for his occasional ingenuity: in his mistakes there have appeared 
some valuable lessons. His apparent presumptuousness is only the 
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result of an attempt to find a way for reaching the ultimate truth. 
At times he is only dimly aware of the dangers which beset his path, 
but he works with the conviction that his way is, in the last analysis, 
the only way; and he is willing to risk all in his attempt to reach his 
objective. 

Maurois* sense of reality in Ariel is essentially that of the fiction 
writer. He sees Shelley in the light of his own experience, and feeling 
a keen sympathy with Shelley, he allows his intuitive concepts of the 
poet's character to shape the design of the portrait. Of the method 
which he employs, he observes: 

It is very dangerous. It requires to be handled with infinite care, with ab- 
solute honesty, and with a fixed desire never to alter a single fact. There is 
only one argument in its favor, but that is all-powerful: there is no other 
method. "We can understand a fact of science by analysis and synthesis; we 
cannot understand a human being by an exhaustive compilation of detail, 
because a human being represents an infinite complexity and, if we had cen- 
turies of life in front of us, we could never come to the end of this com- 
plexity. We get our understanding by a coup d'etat. 

How does a man come to the earnest conclusion that he is in such 
perfect sympathy with a real figure that he can tell others how 
Shelley felt and thought? A coup d'etat? This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment if it occurs. I believe that there have been instances in which 
the author, not only through careful analysis and sympathetic un- 
derstanding, but also through a kind of poetic intuition, has struck 
the truth. In the novel, a form which employs this kind of intuition, 
there are undoubtedly some completely accurate portrayals of men 
and times that actually existed. In our own conclusions concerning 
people whom we know, we as often rely on our divinations as on the 
evidence of our observations. For instance, we may know a man who, 
we are sure, has never kissed a girl. We have no evidence of this lack 
of gallantry in him, for we have not been with him in all the situa- 
tions in which this urge might be expressed. He is not bashful in 
fact, he goes to all the dances and parties and enjoys himself and yet, 
we are sure of this unusual even unique failing of his. We cannot 
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explain exactly how we arrived at this conclusion, for the process 
employed is not that of an equation; but its truth is more positive to 
us than that of conclusions which have been reached after much ex- 
amination and weighing of evidence. Our judgments of people often 
defy logical explanation. They are divinations. 

The question promptly arises, shall the biographer use this sense 
of divination this coup d'etat as the mainstay of his method? Or 
shall he present the evidence, weigh its worth, offer a few careful 
deductions, and allow the reader to do his own divining? It is prob- 
able, of course, that the most truthful biography often exists in the 
minds of intelligent readers who have the capacity to interpret the 
evidence for themselves. But if the biographer is to present only 
evidence, with an occasional cautious and equivocal deduction, then 
Life-writing can lay small claim to art: it is at best a useful compila- 
tion. On the other hand, if the biographer, relying largely on his 
intuitions, misleads the readers, then his work may claim a place in 
the province of art, but it is not biography. The highly subjective in- 
tuitive method has at times produced excellent results; and the 
relatively objective presentation of carefully weighed evidence has 
an easily recognized biographical value. Any generalization concern- 
ing the superior worth of one method or the other promptly defeats 
its usefulness, for truth reveals itself to different men in differ- 
ent ways. 

It is to be observed, however, that the biographical ideal is most 
nearly attained when the two methods work interdependently. Those 
who insist that the aim of biography is amply fulfilled when all the 
evidence has been collected, balanced, and digested in a readable way 
might pause to reflect on the notion that cc the intuitions of genius 
often anticipate the discoveries of scholarship/' The re-creative 
imagination has undoubtedly provided us with some of the most 
vital historical and biographical truths. But when the intuitive con- 
cepts which come to the author we know not how are presented 
along with adequate proof of familiarity with source materials, then 
his divinations take on an added cogency. We are not only reassured 
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by this knowledge of his complete familiarity with source materials, 
but when the evidence from which he has drawn his intuitions is 
skilfully presented, we get a wider comprehension of the subject of 
the Life. If the biographer is a literary artist, the use of source 
materials in the development of the Life will not consign his work 
to the province of compilations. The notion that biography in order 
to be an art form must forsake entirely the presentation of evidence 
needs considerable modification. 

Maurois' portrait of Shelley lacks the cogency which comes from 
a skilful handling of source material. The reader, justified in his un- 
willingness to assume the author's complete familiarity with the 
materials which have been collected concerning Shelley's life, is 
naturally inclined to feel that Maurois 5 intuitive concepts do not 
produce a convincing portrait. The reader feels that Maurois is too 
obviously willing to rely on induction. There is little that suggests 
a careful interpretation of evidence; rather the portrait implies too 
clearly the invention of a hypothesis out of which the portrait is 
developed. 

By 1928, Maurois himself was able to put his finger on one of the 
major blemishes of his work, but to the worth of his method he re- 
mained loyal. "I don't like the book any longer/' he remarked. "In 
my eyes it is spoilt by an ironic tone which came from the fact that 
the irony was aimed by myself at myself. I wanted to kill the ro- 
mantic in me; and, in order to do it, I scoffed at it in Shelley, but I 
loved it while I scoffed." 

The "love" is not so readily apparent; the "ironic tone" is, al- 
though I am not so sure that the tone ought to be called ironic. In 
that tone there is a superior note the note of one who smiles with 
irritating indulgence. Shelley is not made ridiculovis far from that 
but he is made definitely a victim of Maurois' sense of maturity. 
"But now I am a man, and have put away childish things" is written 
all over the portrait. Especially annoying are the author's none too 
profound reflections on immaturity. The dreams and stumblings of 
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young men are best treated by those who are not trying to kill the 
romantic in themselves. 

Had Maurois, after giving his readers the picture of a romantic 
young man, whose mind lacked the discipline of maturity and whose 
actions lacked the sagacity of age, given some interpretation of that 
same romantic young man who both artfully and artlessly produced 
the most exquisite lyrics in the language, who conceived a lyrical 
drama the magnificence and beauty of which leave one breathless 
with awe; who was generous with Godwin, Hunt, Keats, and even 
Elizabeth Hitchener; and who in his last days often thought of 
Harriet; then the tone employed in dealing with Shelley's immaturity 
would possibly have its proper effect. It would help to shade a por- 
trait of one who cannot readily be called down from the lofty star- 
spaces. Then Shelley would be less simple, but surely more true and 
real. No appreciative reader of To a Skylark, The Centi, and 
frometheus Unbound can ever believe that the Shelley of Ariel is an 
adequate portrayal. Such men are not only the victims of their im- 
maturity. 

Interesting explanations and justifications have been offered for 
the incompleteness of the picture. We have been told that Maurois 
took our knowledge of Shelley's poetry for granted, that the poet's 
best work is known to everyone, that it was both unnecessary and 
presumptuous for a Frenchman to present the genius of Shelley to 
a class of readers who were already quite familiar with his poetry. 
And we have been told that the Gallic mind does not cherish the 
English sense for completeness. "The French," writes David Larg 
in justification of Maurois' portrait of Shelley, "have not our large 
way of jumbling things together. If they mean to be 'serieux' they 
read the Journal de Debats and if they mean to be 'frivoles' they go 
to the hairdresser's and for the price of a faille' and possibly a 'fric- 
tion' they scamper through the female frescoes of the Vie parisienne. 
They do not expect to turn from the study of finance to find the 
thighs of Clara Bow awaiting them alluringly on the verso. So a biog- 
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raphy is a biography to them and not an anthology. Ariel ou la Vie de 
Shelley may not hit our mixed taste on this point, but it must pass 
on the condemnation, if there is any, to nearly every biography 
written by a Frenchman for his own countrymen." 

The fragmentary kind of portrayal in Ariel may satisfy the Gallic 
mind, but the Englishman, still occasionally pleased by the full- 
length portraits done by Boswell, Lockhart, and Froude, cannot easily 
see a man's personality in a few daubs that reveal only part of it. To 
him and I am loyal to him Boswell's generous portrait is by no 
means an anthology. He wants facts, many of them, for to him they 
are the foundation on which he makes his deductions. "With his quick- 
witted neighbor across the Channel he cannot agree that a fact is an 
Anglo-Saxon illusion; and he will rarely allow the part to stand for 
the whole. He eschews that lack of balance which will exaggerate a 
line or a color. Lopsidedness he perceives as the result of incom- 
pleteness. 

To him, Ariel is not satisfying because it is not even relatively com- 
plete. And he senses the responsibility of presenting to posterity a 
picture of a man that is inaccurate because it is fragmentary. In feel- 
ing this sense of responsibility, he is justified in large measure. By 
reason of its agreeable manner, Ariel was read by many who knew 
little or nothing about Shelley and his poetry. And the poetry which 
Maurois took for granted, they never learned to know. Maurois' 
Shelley was the only Shelley they knew. Unfortunate? Or is it better 
to know this Shelley than not to know him at all? The biographer 
who is inclined to take his subject's greatness for granted must answer 
this question. A Life which is written as a supplement, an introduc- 
tion, or as a phase of a man's life should be named clearly as such for 
the benefit of those readers who are not always aware of the many- 
sidedness of personality. Dowden's Life of Shelley presents a different 
Shelley from Maurois', because it is a more complete Shelley, and it 
is chiefly for this reason there are others that Dowden's Life, is 
a much better biography. Ruskin once observed that to know a man 
rightly, we must know him completely. 
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The inadequacy of Ariel as biography is largely a by-product of 
the author's search for that which he called deliverance. In Shelley's 
life he was seeking an expose of his own, but he was of the opinion 
that "a biographer never discovers the whole of his own character in 
an historical character." It is equally true to observe that the whole 
of an historical character cannot be discovered in a biographer's 
character. A grave risk is run when the author employs himself as a 
proxy for a great figure in order to interpret him. I do not mean to 
be ungracious when I say that Maurois was a fair proxy for Shelley 
in everything but his greatness. 

The "maturer and wiser than thou" attitude that the writer took 
toward Shelley is scarcely more annoying than the undignified tone 
of much of its English phrasing. Ella D'Arcy, the translator, is not 
always the one to be blamed, in spite of the fact that "these things are 
better ordered in France." There are passages that stoop not only to 
the popular manner, but even to the vulgar. Such expressions as 
"family way" for approaching motherhood show little innate refine- 
ment. Hogg's attempt at intrigue with Harriet is presented in a 
fashion that shows no literary restraint, and the story of Shelley's 
appearance, stark naked, in front of Mary and her friends, is told with 
neither taste nor skill. But this popular manner, I suppose, aids readers 
and perhaps the authors to humanize great figures. Shelley, hap- 
pily, does not become sufficiently familiar to Maurois for the biog- 
rapher to call him by his first name. 

The translation of Ariel into English was the most important step 
in Maurois' literary career. The success of the English version clari- 
fied for him the literary medium which he should adopt, and the 
criticisms that began to appear helped him to define his biographical 
creed. In English, Ariel sold in hundreds of thousands of copies. The 
life of Shelley became known to hundreds of readers who had little 
interest in either poetry or biography. In many ways the book had a 
salutary influence. It is interesting to note that Shelley's poetry was 
more widely read, and that students asked their English teachers, 
"When are you going to talk about that poet who was drowned?" On 
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the increasing vogue of biography Ariel had a tremendous effect. 
Life-writing promptly described an upward curve. Maurois was 
called by his pleased publishers "the founder of a new school of 
romantic biography/' and the fictionized method for interpreting the 
personalities of the great came into its own. 

The success of Ariel left little doubt in Maurois' mind about the 
literary vehicle he was to adopt for subsequent efforts. The inner 
struggle through which he went when he left the fictional for the 
actual no longer existed. Biography was his province. The acclamation 
from across the Atlantic reassured him of this. Life-writing was no 
longer to be only a means of self -deliverance for him; it was to be a 
profession, We can readily accept his statement concerning the forces 
which led him to undertake a Life of Shelley, but it is more difficult 
to believe that his second Life, and the rest of them, were thus 
motivated. The inner struggle and restlessness which caused him to 
select Shelley as the subject for his first Life could no longer be his, 
for his success was enough to make him biography-conscious. Self- 
deliverance could still be an objective, but his readers, too, must be 
considered. 

A restlessness, different from that which caused him to leave fic- 
tion for biography, caused him to search promptly for suitable sub- 
ject matter for a second effort. His search was beset by the problem 
of finding a figure whom he could approach with the method he 
had employed in Ariel. Furthermore, Shelley was not completely out 
of his mind. "But what happens," he inquired, "to the romantic who 
does not die before the age of thirty in the bay of Spezzia? How does 
he come to reconcile the dreams of youth with the life of action which 
he is almost invariably forced to lead in his maturity? This was the 
problem that now troubled me and I looked for a hero who might 
enable me to handle him in the same way." A philosophical sequel was 
not easy to discover, and even more difficult was the search for a 
figure who would be Shelley's romantic complement. Then, too, to 
find a figure who was possessed of not only an interesting personality, 
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but whose life-story would prove fascinating to the end was a 
troublesome problem. 

Mrs. Siddons, we are told, was considered. In her life, "one comes 
upon a number of picturesque scenes. The character itself is a beauti- 
ful one. Then one realizes that all the Lives of Mrs. Siddons are 
dull, because the life of the actress was fundamentally monotonous." 
And so Mrs. Siddons was put aside. A brief essay in Mape was as far 
as he went. Maurois had not successfully killed the romantic in him- 
self with Ariel. He was looking for a man of action, one whose life 
had been marked by the dramatic contrasts of variety. Furthermore, 
Mrs. Siddons was not well adapted to his method. Here his under- 
standing could not come so readily by a coup d'etat. 

Bulwer-Lytton and Byron beckoned. In the former he found his 
interest capricious. The author of Pelbam had charm, but that charm 
was not supported by a life-story that read like a novel. In such a 
figure Maurois could not remain interested. Lord Byron, who later 
became the subject for his best Life, was a tempting figure. Here 
were both interesting personality and picturesque life; here was a 
man of action, and here was a subject that could be treated in the 
Ariel manner. But in Byron's life he could not answer the question of 
what happens to the romantic who does not die young. Furthermore, 
the subject was large and difficult too difficult for Maurois to under- 
take at the time, for there were still too many biographical issues 
which the scholars had not brought conveniently together. Every- 
one expected a Life of Byron, but Maurois contented himself for the 
time being with Lord Byron et le demon de la tendresse. 

One day while eagerly searching for a suitable subject, he read 
Maurice Barres' statement that the most interesting life of the nine- 
teenth century was that of Disraeli. Of Disraeli, Maurois knew little. 
But once started on his search for information, he became more and 
more pleased with the subject. For, according to his own report, "The 
story of Disraeli presents very precisely all the characteristics of a 
tale of The Thousand and One Nights. It is a tale because self- 
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confidence and audacity triumph in the end; nor is the good fairy. 
Queen Victoria, wanting; further, as in The Beauty in the Sleeping 
Wood, we come upon the whole company of fairies: Mary Ann, 
Mrs. Austen, Lady Dorothy Nevill, Lady Chesterfield, Lady Brad- 
ford. Yes, I think with Disraeli Scheherazade would have survived." 
The story element in Disraeli's life evidently was satisfying. 

But was Lord Beaconsfield a figure in whose life a philosophical 
sequel to Ariel could be drawn, and would such a subject adapt it- 
self well to Maurois' biographical method? Once fascinated by a 
subject, some biographers can readily answer such questions. If the 
inappropriateness is not too pronounced, the figure can be made to 
fit. We often read into biography only what we want to find, and 
authors can often see in historical figures exactly what they want to 
see. Maurois tells us why he selected Disraeli: 

I read the Life [of Disraeli] by Froude, then Monypenny and Buckle's, 
then most of the memoirs of the period, and then Disraeli's own letters and 
novels. The more I read, the more I felt that I could find in Disraeli a hero 
in whom I should have a passionate interest. I had to deal with what was 
for me an entirely new character the romantic who is at the same time a 
man of action; a man who succeeds in the temporal sense of the word but 
fails in the spiritual sense, and at his death remains a romantic impenitent 
but not victorious. 

I had no love for the young Disraeli with his gold chains, his elaborate 
waistcoats, his ambition. But I had immense sympathy for the Disraeli who 
discovered the opposition of a hostile world, for the Disraeli so grossly at- 
tacked by second-rate opponents, for the Disraeli who stuck to his guns and 
never accepted defeat, for the Disraeli who was the tender husband of Mary 
Ann and the faithful friend of John Manners, and above all for the old 
Disraeli, with his body enfeebled, but his heart still young. I almost felt that 
it was through him that I learned, without ever having felt it myself, the 
meaning of old age and of the approach of death a piece of hard and in- 
evitable schooling. At the same time I felt that through Disraeli I could ex- 
press a political doctrine which was exactly what I was seeking I mean a 
democratic conservatism, a combination of a great respect for tradition and 
for all that humanity has accomplished in the past, with a care for the hap- 
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piness of the multitude and a desire for orderly reform. Being unable, for 
very many reasons, to lead a life of political activity myself, I took a pas- 
sionate pleasure in joining in the struggle by donning the mask of a face 
that appealed to me. 

In Disraeli, Maurois found a subject which apparently did not offer 
a satisfying answer to the question of how a romantic comes to recon- 
cile the dreams of youth with the life of action which he is almost 
invariably forced to lead in his maturity, for in Disraeli there never 
was a true reconciliation. But what matter? The man whose life- 
story would have allowed Scheherazade to survive had captivated 
Maurois; in him the author found a subject which could be adapted 
to his method, a man whose life could be made to read like a novel. 
Little else was needed to cause him to select Disraeli as the subject for 
his second Life. 

As a work of self -deliverance a part of Maurois' biographical 
credo of which I cannot always be convinced the work probably 
had some value to its author. Perhaps he could express a political 
doctrine which was exactly what he was seeking, and perhaps he did 
derive a passionate pleasure in joining the political struggle by don- 
ning the mask of a face that appealed to him. It is idle for anyone 
to attempt to measure the value of the lessons which an author has 
learned from his work. It is, however, equally idle for Maurois to try 
to persuade us that Disraeli was largely motivated by an urge for self- 
deliverance. 

As a contribution to the development of biographical method, 
Disraeli duplicated Ariel. Essentially the same tactics were employed. 
We are told that "Around the room were sofas, ottomans, lacquer 
tables loaded with gew-gaws, and in an armchair of yellow satin Lady 
Blessington, robed in blue and very decollete. Disraeli admired the 
plump shoulders, the firm full curve of her breasts: he liked the 
drawn hair parted in the middle, the turquoise clasp on her fore- 
head." Perhaps Disraeli did these things he easily could have done 
them, especially in such a room but, of course, of this we have no 
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evidence. Maurois' understanding had again come to him by a coup 
d'etat. 

Perhaps through practice at divination the author became adept at 
it, for, to me, his Disraeli is a nearer approach to the man than Ariel 
was to Shelley. While Maurois' well-sustained coup d*etat does not ex- 
actly corroborate the portrait I have drawn of Disraeli from Mony- 
penny and Buckle, Guedalla and elsewhere, it almost fits, especially 
in the delineation of the young Disraeli. My interest in Beaconsfield 
is not the militant enthusiasm I have for Shelley, a factor which I 
take into account when I find Disraeli less annoying than Ariel. 
Disraeli is a better piece of biography, and its method, essentially that 
of the earlier work, illustrates more clearly what the fictional ap- 
proach can do for biography. 

Shelley suffers by reason of the incompleteness of the portrait and 
by reason of the author's limited point of view and ironic manner. 
Disraeli suffers in the same way but not to the same extent. The ac- 
count lacks that completeness which, as has been observed, is so 
satisfying to the English mind. The young Disraeli we are shown at 
considerable length, but of the mature and old man we catch only 
occasional glimpses. The latter part of the Life has an episodic quality 
which leaves much of the personality of the man underdeveloped. 
The political conditions leading up to and surrounding Disraeli's coup 
in the Suez Canal affair are kept justifiably subordinate to the treat- 
ment of Disraeli's judgments in these crises, but in Maurois' attempt 
to keep the politics of the period far in the background, there is the 
tendency to minimize the true significance of Disraeli's judgment 
and the true greatness of the man. In Maurois' account, it all seems so 
simple too simple, in fact. The mature Disraeli is not surrounded 
by that richness of background out of which his personality and 
greatness sprang. 

This incompleteness, as with Ariel, must again be accounted for by 
a consideration of the working of the French mind. Only recently I 
read Maurois* judgment of a French travel book Vingt jours chez 
Hitler by Frangois Le Grix. Although it does not deal with biography, 
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the review clearly states why the Frenchman does not share our 
sense for completeness. "The Anglo-Saxon traveler on his return from 
abroad usually writes a thick and substantial volume crammed with 
statistics and discussing every problem; the French traveler even 
when he is as serious as M. Taine almost always prefers a book of 
notes and impressions. He does not trace questions to their very 
origins he takes a section of time and space, and with careless 
familiarity describes what he has seen. C I am not bringing you the 
ultimate truth concerning the country,' he seems to say. e l arn not so 
ambitious; I merely tell you what such and such a man saw at such 
and such a moment in such and such a place.' " Surely in Disraeli 
Maurois does not trace questions to their origins "he takes a section 
of time and space." 

To one who would know Lord Beaconsfield superficially, who is 
content with only the pronouncedly human features of the man, 
Maurois' Disraeli is adequate. To one, however, who wants a search- 
ing interpretation of those literary, social, and political features of 
his personality which contributed to his greatness, the book proves 
disappointing. He will go back to Monypenny and Buckle's Life in 
his attempt to augment the store of information which he obtained 
in the briefer account, and possibly to draw comparisons. He may 
even reflect that a Life which does not offer criticism of a man's 
achievements is a hollow performance. Biography and criticism, of 
course, are two distinct forms, and for the good cause of Life- 
writing I rejoice at the passing of such books as The Life and Works 

o f } ^ which we learned much about the works and little about 

the man. But a Life which lays almost its entire stress on the human 
features of a great man cannot do more than demonstrate that men 
are all pretty much alike. I am by no means sure that good biography 
either aims at or achieves that result. 

The incompleteness of Disraeli is not so annoying as that of Ariel, 
nor is Maurois' manner. The author is on familiar terms with his 
subject, but he does not look down on Disraeli from the dubious 
heights of greater maturity. His smiles are not those of irritating in- 
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dulgence which marks the manner of Ariel 9 although there are pas- 
sages in which he permits an ironic tone to appear in order to reas- 
sure us that he understands that all men are at times to be smiled at, 
and that he really doesn't take so much stock in the greatness of men. 
This attitude is more often amusing than irritating, as are some of 
the instances in which he digresses briefly in order to give the reader 
the benefit of his insight in the form of a badly strained memory- 
gem. The style of the English version, probably owing to the fact 
that the translation went into different hands, is of a higher level than 
that in Ariel. The manner remains popular, but it never descends to 
the cheap. 

This second excursion into the province of Life-writing was 
promptly acclaimed, especially in America. Some of the critics who 
had eyed Ariel with the suspicion that is attendant on the appearance 
of an unusual work were now enthusiastic about the Maurois method. 
In neatly turned phrases, the reviewers generally commended Disraeli 
as the work of genius. "It makes English politics as fascinating as 
"Alice in Wonderland 5 ; it is playful without being childish, ironical 
without being bitter, and as creative as a fine novel." "Wholly a 
work of art. It is a fancy picture, staged, lighted and presented with 
perfection of wit, style, finesse and humor." "Disraeli comes to life 
in its pages . . . and dozens of others, caught up quickly by the 
skilful hand of M. Maurois, put into their proper places in the drama 
which was Disraeli, and made to live and move and have their being 
before our delighted eyes." There were, however, a few critics who 
still remained unsatisfied with the Maurois method, and as time 
passed and biographical perspective widened, this group grew. 
Maurois' manner was examined from various angles, and often found 
wanting. 

The most serious charges that were brought against his work were 
those of indifferent scholarship and even plagiarism. One of his own 
countrymen, a reviewer who wrote under the pen-name Auriant, 
called Maurois "a post-war nouveau riche of literature who has been 
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spared the hard apprenticeship of art. . . . With equal good cheer, 
M. Andre Maurois manufactures cloth at Elbeuf and books at Paris. 
... It is true that he labored on the Life of Disraeli, but he labored 
on it just as he had labored on the Life of Shelley with a single work 
(in six volumes, it is true) before him. . . . Thanks to him, pla- 
giarism can be considered one of the fine arts. . . . M. Maurois has 
laid his sacrilegious hands on Dowden's marvelous Life of Shelley. 
He has looted Monypenny and Buckle's Life of Disraeli. . . . His 
historical method is childishly simple. It consists of getting the best 
biography of the person whose life he is going to novelize from the 
Dictionary of National Biograp/ry and arranging it in French." The 
critic quoted generous passages from Ariel which show marked 
similarities to Dowden's Life of Shelley. 

To these charges Maurois replied in a fashion that leaves his in- 
tegrity free of the charge of deliberate plagiarism, but his attempt 
to clear himself of the charge of indifferent investigation of source 
material is somewhat lame. To Sir Edmund Gosse's remark concern- 
ing the "fascinating originality" of Ariel, Maurois went for refuge. 1 
He was of the opinion that his work had merit, but he was willing 
to believe that Ariel and Disraeli revealed marked inadequacies. To 
much of the criticism which followed his work, he was open-minded. 
His experiences had given him a clear notion of the difficulties of 
Life- writing, and he was by no means assured that he had reached the 
summit, despite the fulsome praise that was coming from most of the 
reviewers. His manner, in spite of its successful results, had not be- 
come an obsession with him; he was willing to believe that in a 
province beset by dangers he was only seeking a clear path. Instead 
of adopting the easy policy that he had found the way, he continued 
to scan the country into which Ariel had recklessly led him, in order 
to see what lay about him and to map out its sheer cliffs and quick- 
sands. He could not be satisfied with the role of author of best- 
sellers. The artist and thinker in him made such a role out of the ques- 

1 See Living Age, April 15 and June j, 1928. 
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tion, Ariel and Disraeli not only helped him to adopt biography as a 
literary medium, but also to view this medium in the light of earnest 
reflection. 

Mape, which appeared before Disraeli, in which Goethe, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and Bulwer-Lytton are portrayed briefly; and his study of 
Charles Dickens in fyudes Anglaises (1927), while not perceptibly 
increasing his vogue, gave him additional experience and insight. 
These essays cannot be called exactly biographies at least not in 
the sense that Ariel and Disraeli are biographies but they raised for 
their author new questions and opened new vistas for reflection. In 
them he found experience rather than self-deliverance, and in their 
fulfillment he obtained additional clearsightedness in his adopted 
province. 

When in May 1928 he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
deliver a series of six lectures on biography, he had explored the 
field of Life-writing earnestly, and had come to a few significant 
conclusions. His judgments in 1928 concerning biography were not 
always those which he had held and illustrated at the time that he 
was writing Ariel. These lectures, delivered in English and written 
out later in French by Maurois, have been translated into English 
under the title Aspects of Biography. It is in this work that Maurois 
defines his biographical creed. As essays on the value, aims, and 
difficulties of Life-writing they are of uneven worth. Of the six, 
the treatments of "Biography as a Means of Expression" and "Biog- 
raphy and the Novel" are of chief importance, for in them the author 
discusses and attempts to clarify those features of his work which 
are characteristic. 

He believes, for instance, that the art of biography and its science 
can be reconciled. "Is it not curious," he inquires, "how the metaphor 
of the portrait painter crops up as soon as one begins to talk of the 
biographer? And does not this resemblance itself help us to answer 
the question . . . Ought biography to be a science? We might as 
well ask whether the portrait painter ought to be a scholar. The reply 
is obvious: the portrait painter should be a man of integrity, he 
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should aim at a likeness, he should know the technique of his craft, 
but his objective is the painting of the individual, whereas science is 
concerned only with the general. And our reply accords with that of 
Mr. Strachey: 

That the question has ever been, not only asked, but seriously debated, 
whether History was an art, is certainly one of the curiosities of human in- 
aptitude. What else can it possibly be? It is obvious that History is not a 
science; it is obvious that History is not an accumulation of facts, but the 
relation of them. . . . Facts relating to the past, if they are collected with- 
out art, are compilations, and compilations, no doubt, may be useful, but 
they are no more History than butter, eggs, salt and herbs are an omelette." 

This answer is by no means satisfying. Science, and scientific in- 
vestigation, are not concerned only with the general. If they were, 
many conclusions reached through only the agency of scientific 
processes would never be reached. As often as not, science arrives at 
the general by studying the individual, albeit successively or col- 
lectively. And as for Mr. Strachey's culinary illustration, upon which 
Maurois seizes as a last resort, it is admitted that compilations are 
not art, but it is to be promptly observed that the clear and proper 
relation of historical facts is the result of a process which approaches 
the scientific as nearly as it approaches the artistic. The temptation 
to linger with Strachey's figure of speech is hard to resist, but if for 
no other reason than to remove the discussion from the precincts of 
the kitchen, I am willing to conclude that the science of biography 
and its art are reconciled in every work that can be called properly 
a Life. 

But no, the question cannot be put aside so simply. The human 
inaptitude with which Mr. Strachey characterizes our attempt to 
determine whether or not History is an art is, without doubt, the 
result of the narrow constructions that are generally placed on the 
terms "art" and "science." There will always be the scientific ex- 
amination of personality, and with psychology and its devices rapidly 
developing, scientific methods will increase along with compilations 
of facts. There will also be the artistic conception of human nature 
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in novels, dramas, portrait-painting, and biography, despite Mr. 
Nicolson's willingness to believe that in the end scientific methods will 
prove destructive to the art of biography. Limited and at times con- 
fusing definitions of the terms "art" and "science" eliminate the 
possibility of seeing that the two will always be interdependent in 
the study of personality, and that the one can often be discerned 
in the other. Artistic biography and scientific biography are mis- 
nomers, that is, if the work is biography at all; but it is out of this 
nomenclature that much of the confusion has arisen. If it will satisfy 
the opposing camp, let the researcher and compiler name his work 
"An Incoherent List of Dull Facts about Abraham Lincoln: Acid 
test applied to assure veracity"; and if it will please the scholars, let 
him who sees in biography only an art form in all its purity name 
his work "Lincoln Face to Face: A Fantasia in which the author may 
have stumbled upon the truth"; but while so doing, let both camps 
realize that they need each other, and that it is idle to name biog- 
raphy an art or a science. Life-writing will continue to use what it 
needs from both methods. There are in essence only two kinds of 
biography, good and bad, and their virtue is dependent on the skill 
with which the author blends the humane study of man and the 
scientific. 

In his definition of creed, Maurois raises other questions. What kind 
of subject should the biographer select a great man like Napoleon, 
or a man undistinguished by achievement? Maurois prefers great 
men, not only because they are as a general rule more interesting, 
but also because they are more easily treated. 

There is another argument in favor of the choice of men who have played 
an important part in history or in art and that is that the very expression- 
"to play a part" is in this case something more than a metaphor. A man who 
exercises some lofty function (whether it be that of king or general or that 
special attitude which respect for his own genius imposes on a poet) reaches 
the point of literally "playing" a part; that is to say, his personality loses 
something of that obscure complexity common to all men and acquires a 
unity which is not wholly artificial. A great man and often a king who is 
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not a great man finds himself modeled by the function he has to perform; 
unconsciously he aims at making his life a work of art, at becoming what the 
world would have him be; and so he acquires, not against his will, but in 
spite of himself and of whatever may be his intrinsic worth, that statuesque 
quality which makes him a fine model for the artist. 

I am thankful that great men do thus reveal themselves to authors, 
for I share Maurois' preference for great men. Life is too short to 
spend it largely with figures who are nonentities or pathological cases. 
I would rather read a new Life of Napoleon, or reread Scott, 
Kircheisen, Ludwig, or Belloc, than read Roger North's Life of his 
brother, John North. (I read it once, but not for love.) Given our 
choice, we might as well associate with people who amount to some- 
thing. In principle, biography is not snobbish. It selects the high and 
the low, and even the middle class. The author, however, who is un- 
able to keep his pen flowing with the ink of genius should think twice 
before he tries to interest us in someone of whom we have never 
heard. Lives of small men are usually not good biographies, for the 
author, in his attempt to show us why we should be interested in his 
subject, often makes a giant out of a pygmy. 

Once the subject is carefully selected, the author's next problem 
has to do with the crafty selection of detail. It is here that many 
writers fail. Maurois understands the problem fully. 

The biographer who is also an artist must, above all things, relieve his 
reader of the burden of useless material. It is his duty to read everything 
himself, because, if he does not, he risks missing an important detail or ac- 
cepting a fact as authentic which other documents prove to be false; but, 
once his scaffolding is firm and his house built, he pulls down the scaffolding 
and is at pains to present to the reader the completed house and nothing 
more. 

Biography, in my view, does not consist in telling all one knows for in 
that case the most trifling book would be as long as life itself but in taking 
stock of one's knowledge and of choosing what is essential. It goes without 
saying that in making this choice the biographer often finds himself tempted 
to emphasize that particular aspect of a character which he knows and loves 
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best. From this it sometimes comes about that the hero is distorted by the 
artist-biographer. But is less distortion wrought by the bad arrangement of 
documents, by the absence of "values" (in the painter's sense) , in the work 
of the heavy-handed biographer who produces a dull portrait of a striking 
countenance? 

The pulling down of the scaffolding is a risky procedure with 
some buildings. In biography, that scaffolding often does much to 
reassure the reader of the substantial way in which the figure was 
restored. Documentary evidence and footnotes may impede the 
progress of an otherwise well-knit narrative, and they may be a con- 
fession of an inability to imply without stating the soundness of 
authority; but until we know the author and what kind of scaffolding 
he has used in his restoration, many of us would like to have some of 
it preserved, at least in an introductory note or an appendix. After 
clearing away the templets which were used in the erection of Ariel 
and Disraeli, Maurois had left two rather unsubstantial structures 
two Lives that are hardly reassuring and convincing. 

Perhaps "Biography does not consist in telling all one knows," 
especially if completeness becomes the author's sole aim and the 
weight of the material makes him heavy-handed. It is true that 
clarity in literary portraiture is more often reached through the 
crafty selection of a few highly characteristic details than through 
the use of exhaustive and indiscriminately selected lists. Contrast 
characters in fiction: Conrad's Dona Rita with, let us say, Scott's 
Jonathan Oldbuck. While the latter is by no means nebulous, Dona 
Rita is infinitely more clear and real. And yet, Conrad did not begin 
to use the multitude of details that Scott employed. But biography is 
not merely portraiture; it is an account of a man's life as well. John- 
son would have emerged at BoswelPs call without all of the detail 
and without all the anecdotes, but his life as well as his personality 
emerges more fully and clearly by reason of the pains which Boswell 
took in trying to be complete. BoswelPs sense for completeness, how- 
ever, rarely overcame his sense for the characteristic. Should the 
biographer run the risk of dealing with that which seems to him to 
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be unessential? Maurois believes lie should not. I can only echo the 
belief of the eighteenth-century reviewer, who, after reading the 
generous treatment that Boswell gave Johnson, observed: 

We have frequently reflected, while perusing the ample volumes before 
us, what an invaluable treasure we should deem it, did we possess such copi- 
ous and circumstantial accounts of many great men of former times, of 
whom we know just enough to make us lament that we know no more! 
What consideration would we not gladly afford for such accounts of the 
times and opinions of an Aristotle, a Plato, a Seneca, a Bacon . . . 

It is in Maurois' treatment of "Biography as a Means of Expression" 
that he considers the most characteristic phase of his creed. ^Biog- 
raphy is a means of expression when the author has chosen his sub- 
ject in order to respond to a secret need in his own nature." In both 
Ariel and Disraeli, we have been told, the subjects responded to needs 
in the author's nature. This use of biography as a vehicle for a kind 
of self -deliverance is unusual. It is true that Life-writing has often 
become the medium in which prejudices are aired, and hero worship 
is sought and attained. Maurois' kind of deliverance, however, is 
different. There is little airing of prejudice in Ariel and Disraeli, al- 
though in the latter the picture of Gladstone must be recalled; and 
there is little hero worship. Nor is there a case to prove. Maurois' 
deliverance grew out of the attempt to see in the lives of his sub- 
jects that which could be put to use in his own romantic nature. To 
put biography to such a use is legitimate, without doubt, and I can 
readily believe that more of this kind of deliverance has gone on than 
we realize. But in most instances it is an incidental motive that barely 
exists at the start, but which grows rapidly as the author gets farther 
into his subject. It makes little difference whether a Life starts or ends 
as a means of expression, but a grave danger lies in the attempt to 
use biography as a vehicle for self-deliverance. It is natural while 
seeking in others what we can put to use in ourselves to warp features 
to our own ends. The biographer who deliberately uses a Life for the 
purpose of self-deliverance may succeed in drawing a faithful like- 
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ness of his subject, but he encounters greater obstacles in his pas- 
sage toward truth than the author who finds self -deliverance in- 
cidental. 

In his effort to see in the life of another his own struggling self, 
the author naturally permits his attention to center on those features 
of his subject which are weak and frivolous. In them, he finds his 
closest point of contact. "I fully believe," writes Maurois, ''that the 
truth about a great man ought primarily to contain all that goes to 
make his greatness, but I also believe that we should not always neg- 
lect the elements of littleness, for it is in the conquest of such ele- 
ments that greatness often consists." This conclusion, as old as 
Plutarch, Maurois did not take for granted or draw hastily. The 
stories that were circulated about the great leaders in the World War, 
and Maurois' own observations, did much to convince him that 
heroes often had feet of clay. The doubt and cynicism of the times 
did much to reassure him of this, flutarque a menti by Jean de 
Pierrefeu implied clearly that there are no great men save in the minds 
of little men. Long before Maurois came to the conclusions which he 
expressed in Aspects of Biography, he had replied to the implication 
of Pierrefeu in Dialogues swr le commandement , which was trans- 
lated into English under the title Captains and Kings in 1925. His 
conception of greatness, illustrated in Disraeli and his later works, 
was shaped by his questioning in the D^alog^l,es. "The elements of 
littleness" of which he spoke, despite his earnest inquiry into the 
philosophy of greatness, were in no danger of being neglected. 

After insisting that moral preoccupation in biography kills the 
work of art an issue in which there is little doubt Maurois raises 
some pertinent questions concerning the relationship of biography and 
the novel. "May the biographer," he inquires, "in certain respects, 
profit by the novelist's experience and endeavor to utilize his tech- 
nique? Has he not, on his part, certain advantages which the novelist 
lacks?" Through experience he understands the difficulty which con- 
fronts the biographer, "but," he observes, "the biographer has one 
compensation: to be compelled to take over the form of a work 
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ready-made is almost always a source of power to the artist. It is 
painful, it makes his task more difficult; but at the same time it is 
from this struggle between the mind and the matter that resists it 
that the masterpiece is born. Michael Angelo and other great sculp- 
tors of the Renaissance were given curiously shaped blocks of marble 
by their patrons and their tyrants, they had to obey orders and make 
the best of them. Very often it was from these strange forms that the 
loveliest designs were made; the resistance of the marble forced the 
artist to invent/* 

This whole analogy seems to me to be unfortunate. The suggestion 
is too plain. It is true that authors are given and select curiously 
shaped blocks of marble, and that the resistance of that marble often 
forces them to invent. This resistance and invention undoubtedly 
make for good literature, but they are at cross purposes with good 
biography. A subject which offers too much resistance to the writer 
of Lives is probably not the best kind of figure for him to attempt 
to treat. The best Lives have been written by men who by the happy 
circumstance of time and place had their subjects delivered to them 
in evenly shaped "blocks of marble." 

As a concluding statement of his creed, Maurois admits that the 
life of Homo Biographicus seems very precarious. 

And yet, when he is well cared for, Homo Biographicus can live. He is 
like those delicate plants which need a thousand little attentions, but repay 
such attentions by the charm of their foliage and the beauty of their blos- 
som. When Homo Biographicus comes into the hands of a clever doctor, the 
doctor can, by means of suitable injections, endow him with that inner life 
which characterizes Homo Fictus and that without injury to truth. 

This, despite the botanical-pharmaceutical figure employed, is 
Maurois' major thesis the thesis that is illustrated clearly in Ariel 
and Disraeli. Althoiigh I have a leaning toward that biographical 
method that does not depend for its insight on a coup d'etat, I am 
willing to believe that the methods of fiction are of much value to 
the biographer. But the question moves around again to the only one 
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in which I am greatly concerned when I read a Life Is Homo 
Biographicus being treated by an honest and skilful doctor, or is he 
being treated by a charlatan? 

Such issues as those which have been pointed out in this running 
commentary illustrate the questions and answers to be found in 
Maurois' Aspects of Biography. The collection of essays is invaluable 
to anyone who would understand or try to adopt the Maurois creed, 
and it stands as a significant contribution to the all too meager critical 
literature of Life- writing. 

While deliberating over some of the issues which were raised in 
the preparation of Aspects of Biography, and while considering the 
adaptability of the major tenets of his creed to appealing subject 
matter, Maurois probably came to the realization that Life- writing 
does not conform to a single method. The self-deliverance part of his 
creed, which was so important in the writing of Ariel and which did 
much to keep the Life away from the summit of good biography, 
wavered slightly in Disraeli; and as his reflections on biography be- 
came more deliberate, the fictional tactics of his early works he could 
no longer regard as the only method for satisfactory Life-writing. 
The misplaced stress and incompleteness of Ariel which were evident 
to many of his English readers became more and more evident to him. 
He began to feel that the English point of view concerning complete- 
ness had in it considerable worth. His audience was largely in Eng- 
land and America. If he was to write about Englishmen for English- 
men and Americans, then he might do well to consider their attitude 
and their needs. 

Byron, which appeared in 1930, illustrates this change in his point 
of view toward the value of completeness, and it illustrates a change 
of biographical method. The subject had long beckoned to him. 
There are hints of its fascination in Ariel. Some discerning readers 
predicted a Life of Byron long before it was announced. Before he 
knew anything of importance about Disraeli, he knew Byron well, 
and the poet constantly held out an appeal that was almost irre- 
sistible. A man of action whose life was marked by striking variety, 
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by genius, and by poignant tragedy, Byron is to the continental mind 
the typical romantic. It is safe to say that Maurois' interest in him 
extended to a passion. The poet's life moved him profoundly. Many of 
his illustrations in Aspects of Biography were drawn from his fa- 
miliarity with Byron's life. Maurois could not escape him. 

Before pen was placed to paper, Maurois foresaw the obstacles in 
his path, for Byron is a difficult hero. "A novelist would have been 
hard put to it to construct a life as fully charged with incident as 
that of Byron," he observed. "Nevertheless his life must also have 
its hidden unity; the problem is to find it." He understood how the 
moral impulses would be stirred in an attempt to view Caroline 
Lamb, Augusta Leigh, Anne Milbanke, and Byron fairly, for there 
are few men of letters whose lives provoke us so definitely to take 
sides. Then, too, his experience with Ariel and Disraeli, and his sub- 
sequent reflections, caused him to realize that here was a figure who 
could not be brought clearly and faithfully to life with a few bold 
brush-strokes. The variety and anomalies of Byron's life eliminated 
the possibility of a brief narrative which grew out of a single point of 
view. The subject yielded to Maurois only after significant changes 
had been made in his method. 

When the Life appeared, its size and its method were, in a sense, 
startling. Instead of a thin volume of 275 pages the length which 
I had begun to associate with a Maurois Life here was a sizable 
book of 560 pages. And what was this in the first paragraph of the 
Preface? 

The original sources of any life of Byron are his letters and journals (as 
edited by Lord Ernie and the late John Murray), his poems, the biography 
by Thomas Moore, Lord Lovelace's Astarte, and a certain number of con- 
temporary memoirs. In an appendix at the end of the present work will be 
found the sources of each chapter as well as references for the quotations. 

Almost unbelieving, I turned promptly to the list of sources, to 
read: 

It was my first intention to give references for the passages quoted, at the 
foot of each page in this book. But two objections were raised which led me 
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rather to group these references by separate chapters: first, because the 
bracketed numerals, cutting into sentences, are an annoyance to readers who 
are seeking in a book an emotion or a subject for reflection; and second, be- 
cause, although a particular book may have given the author most valuable 
suggestions, yet if he has not actually quoted one of its sentences, it will not 
figure in his footnotes. 

The method here adopted, I think, not only permits the author to indi- 
cate the general sources of each chapter, but also enables the reader desirous 
of consulting the original text of an important quotation, to find it 
promptly. 

Still unbelieving, I examined the sources for the chapters. The ex- 
tent and nature of the scaffolding which Maurois employed were so 
convincingly displayed that even "Auriant" could find no cause for 
complaint concerning the author's indifferent scholarship. Here cer- 
tainly Maurois' method did not consist in going to the Dictionary of 
National Biography in order to find a reference to a standard Life 
which, he could novelize. With Byron bibliography Maurois was 
completely familiar. The exhaustive and systematically arranged ap- 
pendices and the Life itself indicate that the author consulted and 
skilfully employed the vast mass of materials concerning Byron. 
That Maurois removed the scaffolding from the finished work to 
appendices is an added virtue. Here the baggage of scholarship does 
not interrupt the flow of the narrative, nor does it seek to impress 
the reader with evidence of the author's prodigious reading. 

Of course, I had no right to draw such a conclusion, but after 
glancing over the appendices, I felt that I was about to read a good 
biography. And I did. The size of a Life and its carefully tabulated 
sources of information are by no means a sure indication of its bio- 
graphical worth. There are scores of books more voluminous than this, 
with appendices that fairly bristle with authority, which are no more 
biographies than seed catalogues are essays in nature study. A two- 
hundred page Life of Byron, however, with no references to sources 
of information, and with no distinction of authority to commend it ? 
cannot be reassuring to a serious reader, 
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Maurois' Byron reassures us at the start, and in its development it 
convinces us of its worth. It is a thorough-going piece of work which 
leaves no consequential features of Byron's life and personality under- 
developed. The definite chronology and the reference to poetry, 
neglected in Ariel, are here adequately handled. The poetry is justi- 
fiably considered of secondary importance; the work does not be- 
come largely a critical account as does Amy Lowell's Keats. Maurois 
points to its worth, and hopes the while that his treatment may send 
some readers, both English and French, who pass stern judgment on 
Byron's works without knowing them, to read or reread the poems. 

In the development of the personality of Byron, Maurois demon- 
strates a fine sense of biographical values. The Ravenna Journal, he 
observed, was of more worth to him in understanding Byron than the 
Lives of the poet by Moore, Elze, Edgcumbe, and even Trelawny. 
From his numerous sources of information, he selected largely from 
the journals and letters of the poet that which he believed best de- 
clared his true nature. The poet's personality is never submerged 
under a wave of uncharacteristic detail. Maurois' sense of selection, 
despite the relatively exhaustive volume of the work, is always acute. 
Especially judicious is the choice of detail in the last stages of Byron's 
life. The Guiccioli relationship is handled with a clarity and under- 
standing not to be found elsewhere. The Gallic romanticism in 
Maurois made possible, not only in this passage of the work, but 
throughout, a point of view that is sympathetic and penetrating. 

There is one passage in the work which seems to me to be over- 
drawn. Squeamishness is not the foundation for my belief that the 
incestuous relationship between Byron and his half-sister Augusta 
is given undue emphasis. To Maurois, "this incest is something of an 
imaginary crime." In this connection, it makes no difference whether 
or not we agree with his statement. What should be our chief con- 
cern is whether or not Maurois made more of this unfortunate mat- 
ter than good proportion and the evidence justify. The matter of 
taste need not concern us here. Obviously Maurois is not afraid of 
the subject. His courage, everywhere manifest, has in it that which 
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can perhaps be characterized as Byronic. The fact that the topic had 
never been treated with frankness and in detail had much to do with 
his attitude. The evidence from which he works is satisfactory; but 
in interpreting the evidence Maurois, in order to assure us that he 
has no qualms about the topic, enters into a detailed account in a 
manner which is all too obviously fearless. 

The author, feeling that his treatment of this passage would 
probably be regarded captiously, announced in his Preface: "I hope 
that, while treating this subject without hypocrisy, I have made the 
reader share those feelings of admiration, affection and pity which, 
as I think, Byron's character is bound to arouse. Above all, I have 
made it my concern to keep things in their true perspective, and not 
to make this secondary theme the central subject of a life of Byron." 
Happily, this secondary theme is not made the central subject of his 
Life, despite the fact that there have been many readers who have 
come away from the account with nothing but the Byron-Augusta 
relationship in mind. This is the fault of the reader, not entirely 
Maurois'. An author cannot be responsible for what some readers 
find in his work; but, by the careful selection of detail, judicious 
allotment of space, and deft adjustment of stress, he should try to 
keep his subject balanced in true perspective. Although Maurois 
tried to do exactly this, he failed in part in his overdetailed account 
and interpretation of the Byron- Augusta relationship. It is a tribute 
to our naivete for an author to stress such topics in order to make 
sure of our adequate comprehension. 

As a complete, faithful, and engaging account of Byron's life and 
personality, Maurois' work ranks high. It has the features which 
make for good biography. For the style of the performance I have 
no great admiration, for the manner is familiar without suggesting 
a distinctive literary personality. The translation by Hamish Miles 
is adequate, but in the English version there are many passages in 
which the manner is blunt without being forceful, and pointed with- 
out being penetrating. To one who has just come away from the 
fastidious diction and gracefully incisive style of Lytton Strachey, 
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the Maurois manner seems somewhat cheap. Such a comparison, how- 
ever, is obviously unfair. After virtues are weighed against defects in 
stress and style, Byron still holds a secure place as a good biography. 

Maurois' Ariel and his Byron illustrate two widely different con- 
ceptions of Life-writing, and of the two, the conception which di- 
rected the writing of the Life of Byron is usually the more satis- 
factory. At least, the fulfillment of the conception in the later work 
undoubtedly results in a finer, more satisfying performance. It is a 
straightforward narrative, with few of the ironic asides that mar 
Ariel; and of greater importance, with the fictional method reduced 
to a minimum. Here Maurois proved perhaps even to himself that 
there is more than one method for getting at the truth concerning 
actual figures. There is little understanding that comes by a coup 
d'etat here. Maurois' understanding in Byron comes largely from 
clear discernment and careful deductions from a vast supply of 
evidence. In this Life, biography drifts away from the novel into 
the strong current of a long-tried biographical method. 

Lyautey and Voltaire, the author's most recent Lives, do not attain 
the level of Byron, nor do they illustrate a method which can be 
regarded as historically significant. Lyautey is possibly "a story well 
worth telling, and well told," and ct an excellent and dynamic pic- 
ture of a brilliant and highly attractive man, France's poet of ac- 
tion"; but it is not "one of Maurois' greatest achievements." It has 
written all over it the professional biographer's uninspired attempt to 
keep producing. The narrative is authoritative and engaging, espe- 
cially to those who are interested in the French colonies, and it af- 
fords an excellent picture of Morocco; but Lyautey, who is still 
alive, is treated if not eulogistically at least benevolently. Voltaire, 
written for the Appleton biographical series, is disappointing. Maurois 
evidently had little interest in Voltaire, and as a result, he spent little 
time and effort on the work. It is a readable potboiler. 

Thus far, Maurois' work as a biographer has been uneven. He has 
experimented, he has failed in some respects, and in Byron he has suc- 
ceeded. Such Lives as the account of Byron, however, are not written 
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often by the same man. The professional biographer rarely has more 
than one Life of this kind to give his readers. Maurois may still look 
to Goethe and Meredith as subjects, which in 1928 he felt would be 
profoundly interesting to attempt. Before we can expect another 
good biography from his pen, we must appreciate the fact that good 
Lives come only as the result of a consuming interest on the part of 
the biographer in his subject. Maurois may continue to do the kind 
of work he has recently done in his meager account of Voltaire; but 
the earnestness of the man an earnestness which goes back as far as 
the writing of Ariel and the artist in him may rebel. Then, too, he 
may go back to the literary form which first appealed to him, the 
novel; but his experiences in dealing with actual people point toward 
biography. Byron moved him more profoundly than Evan Harring- 
ton; actual figures may continue to grip him more than the fictional 
characters he can create. 

In the firmament of biography, Maurois' significance thus far is 
twofold: he has produced a Life of Byron which, I predict, will take 
a high place in Byron bibliography, and in the field of Life-writing 
in general; and he has clarified in his earlier works the relationship 
between the novel and biography. The method employed in Ariel and 
Disraeli, although not marked in its successful use, has more value 
than Mr. Gradgrind of the conservatives would have us believe. The 
fictional method is not the only method, as Maurois at one time be- 
lieved, but it is not to be put aside as a worthless experiment. The 
historical significance of Ariel and Disraeli has proved and may con- 
tinue to prove great. That M. Maurois changed his method does not 
necessarily condemn it. I shall remain of the conviction that any 
method which earnestly seeks for the Fata Morgana of truth is worth 
while, 
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My writings . . . aspire to be nothing but contributions towards 
the knowledge of the human heart 



THE POPULAR AND PROLIFIC HERR LUDWIG 



I HAVE written twelve volumes in ten years. . . . Now I have 
forty-two publishers in twenty-five countries. ... In America 
alone there are five. . . . Napoleon; July, 1914; and The Son of 
Man have been translated into the greatest number of languages 
from fourteen to twenty." Thus Herr Ludwig announces the volume 
and vogue of his biographies. Such effort merits commendation, for 
even with our present short cuts to authorship, twelve volumes some 
of them bulky, too in ten years are no small drain on a man's ener- 
gies and his wife's. Surely, too, such latitude of appeal warrants 
critical attention, for in the widespread interest in Ludwig's Lives 
there lies a significant indication of the trend of the times. It is 
especially interesting to note that these Lives have come out of Ger- 
many, a land which for long has been synonymous with thorough- 
going, methodical research. The Son of Man and Napoleon have little 
in common with the amply documented, scholarly records of the 
German biographical tradition. The volume of Ludwig's work be- 
comes more remarkable when the fact is borne in mind that he had 
a tradition which was hostile to his conception of biography to over- 
come. Even now, his works are rarely commended by the German 
scholars and reviewers. It is largely from America that encourage- 
ment has come, and in this encouragement he has found additional 
strength of conviction in the worth of his creed and additional 
energy to continue his efforts. 

My ideal public is composed entirely of young, well-meaning, eager and 
warm-hearted people . . . the simple man is precisely he whom I have been 
trying to reach since the end of the War. . . . My most profitable readers 
I have found in America. There the man in the streets wants to find some- 
thing useful to himself in a book, some bit of practical wisdom for the con- 
duct of life, an example, or a model. 

1*7 
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I am by no means sure that Ludwig's young American readers are 
looking for a model when they pick up his Lives, but on the other 
hand, they are not looking for Lives which belong to the German 
academic tradition. Rather they are looking for easy identification 
with the lives of others. Furthermore, the American mind is sin- 
gularly adapted to an interest in Ludwig's kind of biography. In 
America, more so than in Germany, man is readily detached from 
his -miluUy for class distinction, tradition, and environment play a 
smaller part in American life than they play on the Continent; and, 
as a result, the background of a life which seems so essential to the 
German reader is of small consequence to "young, well-meaning, 
eager . . . people" who have rarely experienced the force of tradi- 
tion, and who see in their own lives only a composite and confused 
milieu. Then too, those who compose the greater part of Ludwig's 
audience are not often concerned with how he got his information; 
it is enough that the author provides them with points of contact 
between their own inner natures and those of great historical figures, 
and that he traces the universal principles of human destiny in a 
simple way. As yet, few of the young Americans who form a large 
part of the author's "ideal public" have learned to mistrust simplicity 
of conception and treatment a biographical quality which the Ger- 
man scholar eyes with misgivings that are not always ill founded. 

Until the critics began to attack him from many sides, Ludwig 
had no settled theory of Life-writing. A long essay "On Self- 
Portraiture," in which he anticipated in part the principles which 
underlie his biographical method, he wrote long before he undertook 
his first full-length portrait; but this essay, which might prove inter- 
esting, remained unpublished and has been lost. With no deliberately 
formulated creed to guide him, he began his work as a Life-writer 
with the intuitive conviction that he was bringing to biography a 
point of view and a method which possessed a marked advantage 
over the factual historical records of the conventional German bi- 
ographers. When the soundness of this method was challenged, he 
found it necessary to defend his conception of Life-writing in order 
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to try to satisfy his critics, and in order to justify in his own mind 
the worth of the methods he had intuitively employed. Like Friedrich 
Gauss, he felt: "The result I have. Now I only want the proof." Con- 
sequently, he proceeded to draw from his works those principles 
which had controlled their construction. He was able to detect many 
principles which his Lives have in common, and he saw his conception 
of the aim of biography illustrated with fair consistency. In the 
survey of his works, however, he perceived a sufficient number of 
differences in approach and manner to cause him to remark: "Every 
author works out some sort of technique, but every book compels 
him to vary it." 

In his attempt to prove the result of his Lives, he evolved one of 
the most complete declarations of creed which can be found among 
contemporary biographers. His creed and his own analysis of the 
methods he employs are to be found in his essay "On the Writing of 
History" which prefaces Genius and Character, in his Envoy to 
Napoleon, in his article entitled "Biography in an Author's Labora- 
tory" which appeared in the New York Times Magazine (October 
ii, 1931), and in the autobiographical Gifts of Life. In the chapter 
entitled "My Workshop" in Gifts of Life in which there is con- 
siderable repetition of statements to be found in earlier articles he 
offers such a complete analysis of the way in which he conceives 
biography and such ample information about the manner in which 
he proceeds to write a Life that his disciples have literally a "Bio- 
graphical Writing Made Easy" manual in which all questions are 
answered. The witch's potion is brewed for the reader in a fashion 
which prompts him to recall Professor Esenwein's formula for writ- 
ing salable short stories. 

In order to evaluate the quality of Ludwig's Lives, it is interesting 
at the outset to follow the steps which he takes in their construction. 
It is to be observed at once that the results are generally more con- 
vincing than the proof. But let us follow Herr Ludwig for a while 
as he moves about his "workshop" modesty, perhaps, helps him to 
reject the term factory and watch the author who has forty-two 
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publishers in twenty-five countries select and mix his ingredients 
and pour them into the mould. As we watch, we grow more and more 
convinced that art is not manufactured in workshops, but we reflect 
that an author who writes twelve volumes in ten years one to whom 
biography has become very definitely a profession cannot be re- 
garded in the same light as one who finds an outlet for a searing 
genius in a small volume of lyric poems. Any claim that Ludwig has 
to artistry in its finer sense he does much to destroy by his descrip- 
tion of the cookie-pattern and pedantic devices out of which he 
stamps a Life. He is to be commended for his frankness in telling us 
in such detail how he writes a full-length Life in a summer. 

The first step is the selection of subject matter. It is plain that 
he attaches much importance to this step. Unlike Strachey, he takes 
no chances with his readers' potential interests. Ludwig's success is 
different from Strachey's in that he depends not only on his treat- 
ment of personality, but on the kind of men about whom he writes. 
Goethe, Bismarck, Rembrandt, Napoleon, Wilhelm Hohenzollern, 
Lincoln, and Jesus are interest-compelling. Schliemann is the only 
figure whom he has treated in a full-length Life who is not in the 
front rank of those who have shaped the world's destiny, and Schlie- 
mann is by no means a trifling and obscure subject. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the Life of Schliemann, which is, I believe, 
the only full-length account of the archaeologist that we have, has not 
been read so widely as the other Lives. Strachey and Maurois sought 
out figures who would adapt themselves to their biographical meth- 
ods, but Ludwig feels that his method can be adapted to any kind 
of subject matter, for the inner life of man is fundamentally similar 
despite outward manifestations of pettiness or greatness. Ludwig, 
whose primary concern is the human heart, selects men who were 
richly involved in great historical movements rather than men of 
lesser significance, for he knows that his readers have a more lively 
interest in the inner life of Napoleon than in the doubts and aspira- 
tions of Muggleton. 

It is probable that his preference for great men is in some measure 
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like Maurois'. Maurois finds great men more easily comprehended 
than small figures because their position in the public eye frequently 
causes them to play a role. In roles there is frequently a typical quality, 
a universality which is not so readily discerned in the lives of those 
who never feel the need of conforming to a traditional pattern. Thus 
the king, the general, and the poet reveal themselves more clearly 
than do figures whose achievements and positions are confused. Lud- 
wig, too, readily sees the typical and the universal in great historical 
figures. He tells us that in Napoleon's life he is seeking the typical 
life of every usurper; in Rembrandt's, the tragedy of every worldly 
minded artist who yet is beaten by the world. 

Then too, Ludwig's preference for great men is due to a natural 
proclivity which impels him to veneration rather than criticism. 
"Only when I wrote of Wagner, William II, and the War three 
books out of forty was I moved by the resentment of a disillusioned 
man, who as artist and citizen felt injured. In himself," he continues, 
"the genius is no more interesting than the lift boy. Under the micro- 
scope the tissues are similar and the sensations too for God and Art 
they are of equal importance. But the more a man contains the more 
he can give out, and after all we are more amazed by a gigantic swing 
which seems to hover between earth and heaven than by the child's 
little to-and-fro in the garden." 

It is not to pull dead lions by the beards that Ludwig surrounds 
himself with the company of the great, although this at times occurs; 
it is rather because he feels that in the lives of great men he can feel 
more acutely the vibrations of his own nature and of mankind. It is 
true that great men typify and symbolize universal human traits 
more aptly, and surely more interestingly, than men of lesser position 
and achievement, for by reason of the place which historical figures 
have long occupied in the mind and heart through reading and ex- 
perience, they lend themselves generously to identification with our 
own lives. It is within the breasts of great men that Ludwig hears the 
heart of mankind beat most distinctly. With veneration, or at least 
with an attitude unmarked by combativeness, he listens intently, 
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and finds his own pulse responding to the universal beat of human 
emotion. 

He implies that he does not set out deliberately to find this response. 
In Ariel and Disraeli, Maurois sought figures who would afford a kind 
of self-deliverance; Shelley appealed to him because he felt that while 
tracing the life of the poet he could kill the romantic in himself. 
Ludwig's procedure in the selection of subject matter is different. If 
we are to take his explanation literally, he selects the figures who are 
to become the subjects of his Lives out of random emotional experi- 
ence. 

Only certain natures, and then only in certain seasons of the soul, lend 
themselves to portrayal. Moral forces have always played their part in lead- 
ing me to this or that biographical subject, Beethoven I planned when my 
mother lay for weeks between life and death; Rembrandt came to me when, 
shaken by the War and out of humour with the Italians of my youth, I saw 
his drawings, with their human rather than aesthetic appeal; the Son of Man 
rose in my mind one evening in Galilee as we came from horrible stony 
Jerusalem to Nazareth, and landscape and mood combined to thrill me, give 
me a perspective which not till afterwards did I find again, upon reading 
Renan. Lincoln, whose picture an old friend had given me twenty years 
before, wanting me to write of him, I never could have grasped in my Ro- 
mantic period. I should have thought him unattractive, and it was only 
after my passage through the world of Beethoven and Rembrandt that the 
idea of him took hold of me. 

Such a procedure in the selection of subject matter is by no means 
unusual. It is only when our minds have been prepared by the vibra- 
tions of our own lives that they are sympathetic and open to receive 
clear impressions of others. Then, and only then, do the struggles, 
triumphs, and defeats of others take on a true significance. Sympa- 
thetic understanding is impossible unless there are inner forces, gen- 
erated by our own experiences, which combine to give us flashes of 
insight into the lives and natures of others. It is true, as Ludwig 
observes, that there are certain seasons of the soul in which these 
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forces become active, and it is then that concepts of others' lives 
and natures become detailed and vivid. 

Once the concept emerges and assumes clarity through a succes- 
sion of responses, Ludwig is ready to take the first step in re-creating 
a life. "All my biographies, long and short," he writes, "I began with 
the portrait I had known for years, before I so much as looked at the 
other documents; and if the painter had lied, there were others that 
could be used for comparison, best of all a photograph, or in earlier 
times a mask." We are led to assume that Ludwig, in writing his 
Rembrandt, studied intently the eighty-four self-portraits of the 
artist, and gathered from them corroborations of his original con- 
cept of character and many additional intuitions of character. He 
believes that "the nature of man is summarized in his portrait, . . . 
that pictures, these silent betrayals, provide the biographer with mate- 
rials as valuable as letters, memoirs, speeches, conversations when the 
scientific investigator has found them authentic or as handwriting. 
For this reason, the biographer cannot obtain adequate results un- 
less he has a picture of his subject to work from." In another con- 
nection, he remarks: "As well might one paint a man's eyes and omit 
his mouth as attempt to explain his psychology and omit an exact 
physical description." 

It is true that portraits or photographs often provide indexes to 
character, especially to the trained physiognomist, but as the major 
source for character interpretation they are not to be named. They 
are invaluable as sources from which to draw physical descriptions, 
and a physical description of the subject of a Life is helpful, if not 
completely essential, to complete character analysis. However, to 
minimize the value of letters and memoirs in order to exploit one's 
talent for physiognomy is to encounter the risk of illustrating the 
trite maxim that appearances are often deceiving. Even were portraits 
and photographs entirely accurate, their worth as biographical docu- 
ments does not extend far beyond external characterization. It is a 
safer biographical procedure to examine letters, memoirs, and all 
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pertinent documents, and then to seek for corroboration of impres- 
sion in portraits and photographs than to try to corroborate impres- 
sions obtained from a photograph in letters and memoirs, for writing 
is subject to more flexible interpretation than a photograph. 

After the portraits have been studied intently, Ludwig has a suf- 
ficient number of lively impressions on which to begin to develop a 
Life. He believes that the construction and massing of the Life must 
wait on intuition. From childhood, Ludwig has conceived character 
dramatically. He believes that in man's nature there are conflicting 
forces constantly at work which make for success or failure, and 
that the battle which rages between these forces bears a marked 
semblance to the development of a drama. It is this conception of 
life which shapes the design of his biographies. "My construction al- 
ways takes a five- or three-act form. To write a tragedy or book in 
four acts, chapters or parts, would be physically impossible for me; 
from the age of sixteen I have conceived all my writings in three or 
five parts, from the shortest article to a dramatic trilogy, and in my 
notes I have always designated these parts as acts. In every life I have 
always been aware, had to be aware, of five acts . . ." 

All of this dramatic designing, we are led to believe, is done before 
Ludwig so much as glances at the sources of information concern- 
ing his subject. The whole process, he implies, is intuitive. The proof 
becomes less convincing as we continue to watch Herr Ludwig move 
about his workshop. With his usual frankness, he tells us that he 
reads source books slowly and unwillingly. Once he has intuitively 
designed the life of his subject in the form of a drama of three or 
five acts, he reads an account of his subject presumably a standard 
Life in order to obtain a general view of the character. The next 
step he describes fully. "I send to the faithful library at Zurich for 
all the sources relating to the first act, namely, my hero's youth; if 
anything is not there, some other library will have it. While reading 
the documents, I note down in shorthand anything I think important, 
all under psychological headings which I afterwards obliterate. The 
books then go back to Zurich or London, all my material being con- 
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tained in my notebook, or sometimes in two. I have never written 
a book, an article, or even a letter while any book still lay on the 
table. Nothing but my notebook is beside me when I begin to unite 
vision and material for my task of writing the book." 

Before this formula for keeping the Ludwig workshop tidy is ap- 
plied, the author has received valuable aid from one of his research 
assistants Frau Ludwig. 

Nobody but my wife looks into my workshop. To be an adviser is no 
thankless task; but in her I have a fruitful collaborator. An artist can find 
no better critic than a wise woman. . . . Through working together for so 
many years, we have learnt very much the same things, and the great dif- 
ference of our temperaments has proved most useful, for every character is 
as it were probed by two minds. . . . Our cooperation begins with my 
wife's reading half my sources and marking what she thinks I can use; so 
that I am saved half the preliminary work. This is possible only because her 
exact knowledge of my fundamental ideas guides her discriminating mind 
as she reads; as we both study a different series of documents but always of 
the same period, we amplify or correct the picture as we go, and thus one 
assists the other . . . 

But somehow this form of happy collaboration seems to be fraught 
with danger to the earnest biographer. Sources of information con- 
cerning a great man are filled with subtle intonations and move- 
ments which must be felt by the biographer himself if his conception 
of character is to have depth and richness. Ludwig is direct in his 
statement that he has no interest in historical research. "As I have 
never tried to discover fresh sources, my aim being only to dissolve 
those frozen in philological ice, I am not a research historian, but 
only a writer of history, and even so, seldom more than a portraitist." 
This declaration of intent does not free him completely from those 
obligations which are a valuable part of the true biographer's role. 
Despite the satisfactory results which Ludwig has shown, I am still 
of the opinion that historical figures have a way of concealing their 
true natures from those who are unwilling to examine all the sources 
for themselves. A biographer may find a clear concept of character 
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as he rides from Jersualem to Nazareth, or in the mirror of his own 
experiences; but the most useful concepts of character to biography 
are those which grow out of both "self -mirroring" and a thorough 
and personal association with all available sources of information. 
The facts that the tireless researchers have made available are not 
nearly so lifeless as they appear to be. In their lines, especially if those 
lines have been drawn by contemporaries of the subject of the Life, 
there lies a richness of meaning and a power of suggestion which the 
wise biographer will not underestimate. Research assistants and 
syndicates rarely feel the pulse of life which throbs in the annals of 
history. It is only the biographer himself, full of his subject and 
attuned to it, who can interpret the facts in historical documents with 
true adequacy and richness. 

"While investigating the sources in order to corroborate and oc- 
casionally revise the details of his intuitively formed concept of 
character, Ludwig does not concern himself with the background 
in which the character moved. The drama of character he evidently 
views on a stage that is almost entirely devoid of setting. He be- 
lieves that the biographer should be first of all a psychologist, and 
that his method of approach should be that of the psychologist and 
biologist rather than that of the historian. He seeks to explain the 
man, not by his milieu, "but by his conflict with that milieu" and 
by the inner conflict with himself. "Questions of success and re- 
sponsibility," he observes, "have been shifted from the environment 
back to the individual, so that the analysis which was formerly ex- 
pended upon the milieu now seeks to penetrate within. . . . Whereas 
our fathers asked, "How did the individual harmonize with his 
world? 5 our first question is, 'Does he harmonize with himself?' " 

History, he admits, he never studied; the study of human nature 
has always been his passion. All that he depicts from the past, he 
constructs from the present. In the human nature of Napoleon's 
time and our own there is little difference. To him, sympathetic un- 
derstanding of man's nature is not dependent on one's ability to 
project himself into the age in which the man lived, but rather it 
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comes from a knowledge of the universal and ageless heart of man. 
In his reconstruction of the past from the present, he goes so far as 
to prefer the present tense to the past. Dates he avoids. To him the 
fact that Goethe went to Italy in 1786 is unimportant, but that 
Goethe was thirty-eight years old at the time he considers very im- 
portant indeed. "For to be thirty-eight is a living concept to every 
one, whether younger or older; the transition from youth, the pre- 
monition of age, are facts that can be brought home to the reader, 
for he will again compare himself with the hero, thinking, "What was 
I doing at that age?' " 

In this part of the declaration of his creed, his proof is more con- 
vincing than his results. In his attempt to judge great men of the 
past in the light of his understanding of man's inner conflicts of 
the present, Ludwig gives life to his subjects, but only one kind of 
life. It occurs to me that we all have in a sense two kinds of life: 
one, that fundamental inner life that is ageless and universal; the 
other, a life, more superficial but no less real, which is definitely a 
part of the age and milieu in which we have our existence. We are 
all shaped to a greater or less extent by the tradition and environ- 
ment which have been our lot. The biographer who seeks to reveal 
an historical figure only in the light of his knowledge of that inner 
life which is ageless and universal may give his readers a large part 
of the truth, but his portrait lacks those outward but no less im- 
portant features which age, tradition, and environment give to human 
character. Even the stilted backgrounds with which the eighteenth- 
century portraitists surrounded their figures help to give those figures 
life. "While Ludwig is searching high and low in what he believes 
to be the inner nature of Wilhelm Hohenzollern for a clue to the 
tragedy of the last of the Kaisers, he finds a withered arm and a 
cowardly disposition as the bases on which to portray his subject 
to posterity. Might not the tragedy in Wilhelm's life, and the tragedy 
of the German Empire, lie mainly in the fact that Wilhelm II was 
born two centuries too late? And while searching for those forces in 
Napoleon's inner nature which led to his downfall, might not Ludwig 
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look profitably for a time upon Bliicher and Wellington, and even upon 
Grouchy who never came and on Captain Maitland of H.M.S. 
Bellerophon? And while he is trying to look with his prying eyes 
into the inner nature of Him who rode on the foal of an ass over 
the dusty highway in Jerusalem, might not the author look with 
equally sharp gaze at the decaying structure over which Herod and 
Pilate passed out their impotent decrees? The biographer who casts 
history into the discard in order to experiment with a psycho- 
biological approach to the solution of human destiny sets himself on 
a path that is more difficult, and likewise less satisfactory than he 
who is willing to see mankind in full historical perspective. The 
struggle for self-harmony is only a part of man's conflict as he moves 
through life. 

I do not mean to imply that historical figures must be treated 
by the conventional historical method, nor do I plead for the re- 
vival of those unbiographical accounts which bore the cumbersome 
title of "Life and Times," and in which the times received the lion's 
share. But I do believe that somewhere between the extremes of the 
conventional historical method and the purely psychological analysis 
of personality, there lies a mean. Until the historians and the psy- 
chologists eye each other with less suspicion, and work interde- 
pendently, we shall continue to get kinds of biography, but the 
consummation of this mean will not be effected. In its development, 
biography has suggested this interdependence; but the camps in which 
the destiny of modern biography lies are so occupied with the demon- 
stration and promulgation of their own creeds that they fail to see 
what interdependence of method could do for the biographical ideal. 

The psychological method is in the ascendancy at present. In Lud- 
wig's workshop we are able to witness the processes which have given 
considerable momentum to the rise of the "new biography. 5 ' To 
Ludwig, "no fact in world history is as important as the spirit in 
which the thing was conceived, executed and endured." Rejecting 
all consideration of the interdependence of men and times, he ex- 
ploits his suggestibility to the inner nature of man. In this sug- 
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gestibility he believes he has the power to probe the human heart, 
and it is the cognizance of this power which has caused him to feel 
that he is able to employ a biographical method which is vastly 
superior to the historian's. When he is asked how this may be learnt, 
he says with Fontaine: "One has it, or has it not." According to 
his own report, he is possessed of extraordinary sensibility to the in- 
fluence of others. From childhood, he has had that which he calls 
"a certain Platonic uncombative way of looking at and seeking to 
comprehend my fellow creatures." When as a child he waited his 
turn in the long queue of humanity at the post office, he found de- 
light in carrying on imaginary conversations with and among the people 
who stood in the line before him. He learned at an early stage of de- 
velopment that he was especially susceptible to hypnosis. The knowl- 
edge that he was so adapted to act as a medium filled him with 
misgivings, but he now believes that it is this characteristic to which 
he owes his ability of identifying himself with others, and his power 
of representing them. "For," he says, "as I instinctively merge, I 
have never had to submerge myself." 

He traces the manifestations of this characteristic interestingly: 

I felt myself an outcast from human society. I saw before me the simplest 
scenes of daily life, but myself merely as a dreamer, an observer, condemned 
to observe, thrust apart from my surroundings. While I thus saw a dual 
image of myself and others only as persons carrying on certain actions, the 
present tense seemed to become the imperfect, the moment had flashed and 
gone, all was in the past, and I, an exile, condemned to eternal passiv- 
ity. ... At that time I did not as yet realize that these were the natural 
phases in the development of my innate gift and passion that of merging 
myself in others and living their lives, as I tried to do in my dramas. I did 
not understand that it sprang from that suggestibility which at the age of 
five had exposed me to my governess 9 spellbinding. ... I was under the 
spell of other people's individualities, while at the same time I felt the crav- 
ing to re-create them, give them shape. 

This susceptibility to influence and this pronounced suggestibility 
are the explanation for Ludwig's dual sensibility. Out of his realiza- 
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tion of dual sensibility, he feels justified in telling us what passed 
through Napoleon's mind as he waited in Milan for Josephine and 
what Goethe felt as his Daemon and Genius struggled at Weimar. 
It is the knowledge of this power which causes Ludwig to place his 
trust in the accuracy of his original conception of character. With 
such uncanny prescience as he attributes to himself, it is small wonder 
that he finds investigation of sources a chore, for the satisfaction of 
finding his intuitions corroborated must have lost its novelty. I 
harbor no urge to mistrust the existence of a kind of dual sensibility; 
in fact, we have all experienced at one time or another the feeling that 
we are sharing the thoughts and feelings of others. But I view with 
frank mistrust that dual sensibility which is omniscient, which can 
almost at will strike up a fusion of natures between author and a score 
of widely varied historical figures. To feel a dual sensibility with 
certain stages in a great man's life is not beyond comprehension; but 
to feel that one is merging himself into the inner natures of Goethe, 
Bismarck, Rembrandt, Napoleon, Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Jesus Christ in all the significant stages of their lives, seems to me 
to be an order that only a charlatan will try to fill. Of course, if 
Herr Ludwig is earnest in his conviction that he has this omniscience, 
he should not be discouraged in his attempt to reach the truth. I 
should like to believe in the sincerity of Ludwig's declaration of 
creed and application of biographical method, but my credulity is at 
times sorely taxed. Those who make Life-writing a profession and 
who know that their works are in demand are not always heroic 
examples of artistic sincerity. It is with small difficulty that an author 
of "best-sellers" deceives himself about the earnestness with which 
he conceives and draws his portraits. 

Without lingering in the biographer's workshop in order to see 
how his dual sensibility fastens upon what he calls ''symbolic 
scenes" and how anecdotes have a way of defining personality for 
him, let us go to one of Ludwig's five American publishers and get an 
armload of his books. The family is using the car, so we must be con- 
tent with a half-dozen out of the forty. We are, at the start, surprised 
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at their size. Their author has told us that he writes a book in a sum- 
mer, and we are led to believe that we shall find prim little volumes 
of the size of Strachey's Portraits in 'Miniature., or perhaps as large 
as Maurois' Ariel. But when we find that most of them are bulky 
volumes of well over five hundred pages, and learn, upon reading the 
translator's note that this one and that have been abridged for Amer- 
ican consumption, we wonder at the energy of the author who ad- 
mits that he receives help in the investigation of sources. 

We are not inclined to agree with him when he says that too much 
is said about the pace of his work. He has told us that "there is no 
disgrace, nor is there any merit, in writing quickly; it is merely a 
question of blood pressure and nerves, just as is the pace at which 
one climbs a hill." But we wonder whether the style of the work, if 
not its conception, might not be improved by a procedure less head- 
long. Some of his later works surely bear the mark of haste in con- 
ception, execution, and even translation. They seem obviously 
designed for "young, well-meaning, eager, and warm-hearted peo- 
ple." Instead of inclining to the conventional method and manner 
as did Maurois in his later works, Ludwig has inclined more and more 
to the intuitive method and to a popular style. It is to be borne in 
mind as we arrange our armload of books for reading that Goethe: 
the History of a Man, which was not published in America until 
1928, was one of his earliest Lives (first published in German in 
1920) ; and that Napoleon, which was written after Goethe, ap- 
peared in America in 1926. It is also to be borne in mind that the 
eleven volumes which appeared in English versions in the brief inter- 
vals of four years were not written at that breath-taking pace ; those 
eleven volumes represented work which had extended over a decade. 

Long before a Ludwig biography appeared in an English garb, and 
long before he wrote his first full-length Life in German, he had 
drawn portraits of historical figures in which essentially the same 
characteristics are to be found as those which appear in the biogra- 
phies. In these portraits, which usually took on the form of the 
drama or the psychological essay, there can readily be detected those 
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features which were to develop into Ludwig's conception of biogra- 
phy. These works, written before the War, illustrate a marked dif- 
ference in the conception of historical character from the conven- 
tional German and English conception, and they give Ludwig much 
claim to the distinction of being first in the field of the "new biog- 
raphy." 

As early as 1905, he made Napoleon the subject for a five-act 
drama. He tells us that in that early stage of his development as a 
portraitist, he conceived the character of Napoleon psychologically, 
and treated him, not as a figure to be viewed in the light of his times, 
but as a man in whom an inner conflict constantly raged. He saw 
Napoleon as "half a dreamer, half a mathematician, as much visioner 
as practical man," and he dramatized Napoleon's downfall as a result 
of this duality of nature. 

By 1911, Bismarck caught his attention. In Gifts of Life he tells 
us how he obtained his first clear conception of Bismarck's character, 
and what he did with it: 

... I was much struck by a letter from Bismarck to his wife, which I 
came across in a newspaper, and which read like a poet's letter. The stories 
I had heard Schweninger tell at my father's table had left me with a vivid 
impression of a mighty but withal a nervous man, which certainly did not 
tally with the accepted German tradition; but the letter did. I sent for Bis- 
marck's letters, was filled with astonishment, and decided to depict him in 
dramatic prose. Something in me, however, soon rebelled against this plan, 
and indeed neither I nor the age was yet ripe for dramatising contemporary 
history. 

But the arrow was in my flesh and it had to be extracted in some way; 
so, though I was unfamiliar with Sainte-Beuve or any other French authors, 
I decided on my own initiative to analyze Bismarck's character. My wife and 
I set to work and began, out of the material provided by persons we had met, 
to pile up conceptions of ideals, passions, races, just as Fafner and Fasolt as- 
sembled the boulders in Wagner's primeval forest. 

In those early days round about 1911, psychoanalysis was scarcely known 
in Germany, or I had never come across it. So I had no choice but to act 
from pure intuition in applying to an historical character our awakening 
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knowledge of the human heart. When I had found some fascinating pas- 
sage in a letter, I would rush out to my wife, . . . and would read the 
sentence to her, inquiring: "What does that indicate? Courage? Cynicism? 
Hatred? Or merely Junker turn?" 

... I was looking for personal characteristics and so I proceeded system- 
atically to read all letters and conversations that I could lay my hands on, 
but few speeches and no documents; arranged it all with my orderly steno- 
graphic habits, and thus rapidly obtained a bird's eye view of my material. 
At the end of six weeks I had advanced as far as, with my total ignorance of 
political conditions, I possibly could, and had written a "psychological es- 
say" in which I uncritically dissected the man's mind and examined but did 
not reconstruct it. I gave a brief description of his development up to the 
age of thirty-three and then dealt at far greater length with the "Structure 
of the Man," classed under race, passion, ideals, enigmas, and then proceeded 
to test theory by example in a part entitled, "The Duel with the World," 
where chapter by chapter Bismarck was successively depicted as the self- 
taught man, the realist, the diplomat, the psychologist, the cynic. After this 
long undramatic plane came the descent, namely the Fall, and in a final 
chapter, "The Genius," I made the lightning flashes of his greatest moments 
blaze through the pages. It was the sketch for a drama, but not a living 
figure. 

Other historical figures he conceived psychologically and dramat- 
ically before he started on his career as a biographer. Richard Wagner 
stirred in him an urge to vent his protest against the inner nature 
of the composer and its manifestation. Wagner, or the Disenchanted 
is Ludwig's most polemical work; and if we except Wilbelm Hohen- 
zollern, in which the author's scorn rises to its highest pitch, his ac- 
count of Wagner is his most unsympathetic portrait. Frederick, 
Crown Prince of Prussia, was the subject for a psychological drama; 
and Lorenzo and Peter the Great were subjects in whose natures 
he saw interesting features for dissection and portrayal. 

When Ludwig began his work as a biographer in 1919, he had gone 
through a rigorous apprenticeship in the psychological study and 
dramatic conception and portrayal of historical figures. His biogra- 
phies grew out of a talent with which he had experimented and with 
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which, by 1918, he felt he was equipped to reconstruct men in the 
light of the inner significance of their lives. The times were ready 
for his kind of biography, and as he whimsically observes: "The son 
of a revolutionary character, and moreover, as I now discovered, in 
some sort a natural son . . . this was the legend I needed in order to 
set up as a biographer/' 

Goethe: the History of a Man (1920) is the first work in which 
the intent was fully biographical. In his dramas and psychological 
essays he aimed at a kind of biographical portraiture, and this re- 
mained his aim in the Lives which began to appear in the years after 
the War, but the later works indicate that Ludwig had begun to seek 
out a completeness of design and detail which the earlier portraits 
lack. To his study of Goethe, he brought not only his talent for 
dissection and examination, but his urge for reconstruction as 
well. s ! |H 

As a boy, he had Goethe for his hero. But, we are told, he could 
not bring himself to read a Life of his hero, for he had a vague sense 
that he would feel that the picture was wrong or at least one-sided. 
For Goethe's literary and historical rank he cared nothing; Goethe 
was to him a man whose significance was apart from history. The 
poet's works held little for him; even Werther he considered as little 
more than an objet d*art. But in Goethe's face, which he studied in 
no fewer than one hundred and sixty-seven likenesses, he saw much 
that impelled his own nature to respond. The portrait by Lips, the 
death-mask, and Schweidgeburth's drawing he hung in his room, and 
from the intimate revelations of the man which he perceived in these 
likenesses, he drew a ten-page summary of Goethe's life and a clear 
conception of his nature. "These pictures," he tells us, "and the Five 
Primeval Orphic Words, which in the same year I had carved on the 
main beam of my writing room, were my perpetual mute mentors, 
bidding me open at last the long closed book; and as I believe that 
an ardent pupil is the best teacher, I resolved to write down imme- 
diately, in my own way, all that I had learned. I had never written 
a biography and nothing led me to suppose that I might, with this 
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book, find a new form of self-expression and even set a European 
fashion. Thus unconsciously as if it had been snowed under I 
passed the frontier of historical authorship; and no premonition told 
me that the time was at hand when scholars would be at one in their 
vehement hostility to the invader." 

With neither commission nor publisher, but with an earnest con- 
viction that he knew how his hero had reacted to life and how he 
looked, he began his Life of Goethe. A year passed in which he and 
his wife pored over all the available pertinent documents, and as 
they proceeded to select what could be put to use, we are told that it 
never occurred to them that a drama could be more important than 
a letter, or that a finished poem could be of more significance than a 
rough draft. He consulted the standard Lives of Goethe on occa- 
sion, not in order to clarify the image which was in his mind, but in 
order to mark the transitions which Goethe's autobiography lacked. 
It was chiefly in the autobiography that he found corroboration for 
the conception of character which had emerged while he looked intently 
upon the likenesses of the poet which hung in his room. Wabrbeit 
und Dichtung he found not only "humanly complete, but completely 
human." "With the aid of his most intimate revealings," writes Lud- 
wig, "supported by such a wealth of documents as has never before 
been collected by or about any human being, I was enabled to hear 
the sixty-five years 5 battle crashing, clanging, whirling of a man 
with himself, a man who was seldom happy and was by nature less 
of a piece than most men are." In this conflict, Ludwig was enabled 
to see and to try to reconcile the two urgencies of his own struggle 
the war between the creative and the practical. After poring over all 
documents, and reading the one hundred and fifty volumes of 
Goethe's works in the Weimar edition "in the light of his spiritual 
evolution alone," Ludwig, with all books and documents deliberately 
removed from his table, began to unite vision and material into that 
which became Goethe: the History of a Man. 

I must allow Ludwig to tell for himself what he discovered when 
the work had been finished: 
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When I turned to the ten-page essay on his likenesses, written ten years 
before without knowledge of the documents, I found that it was identical 
in outline with what it had taken me fourteen hundred pages to render with 
all the sources before me! [The exclamation point is mine.] 

Goethe: the History of a Man indicates in large measure what 
the psychological method can do and cannot do for biography. It 
can, and in this Life it does, presuppose a fairly intimate knowledge 
of Goethe's outward life on the part of the reader. While it devotes 
its time and energies to an attempt to hear the "crashing, clanging, 
whirling" of the man with himself, it deliberately avoids the milieu 
which is the air that the man breathes. It supplements, in a sense, the 
portraits of Goethe in which background is always visible. "The 
yoiing, eager, well-meaning . . . people of America" and some who 
are not so young and well-meaning in America, England, and even 
Germany have difficulty in seeing in this man, now stripped of his 
literary and historical importance, other than a symbolic figure. 
True, Goethe lives and breathes, but his existence attaches itself more 
to the world of universal conflict than to the world of individual 
struggle and achievement. To most readers, the purely psychological 
perspective from which Goethe is viewed is inadequate to a com- 
plete, and even a clear conception of his life and character. 

Ludwig tells us at the outset that here we shall be spectators of a 
battle that lasted for sixty years between a man's Daemon and Genius, 
and "from which he finally wrested a kind of tragic victory." As the 
struggle develops, I cannot help feeling that the author is somewhat 
of a propagandist for the fight which he is showing us. The Daemon 
which racked Goethe's nature we are never allowed to forget; in 
fact, we come away from our reading with this symbol so firmly 
engraved on our minds by reason of its constant repetition that we 
are set to wondering whether the author is not making out some 
kind of case for a force in Goethe's nature which was by no means 
so pronounced as a dramatic view of the struggle presents. I have no 
doubt that a struggle went on in Goethe's nature; in his works, and 
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especially in the autobiographical Wahrheit und Ttichtung, there is 
ample evidence of a strong inner conflict. But I do not believe that 
the struggle raged with such constancy and intensity as Ludwig 
would have us believe. The psychological conception of the conflict 
which rages in man's inner nature, when it is portrayed dramatically, 
is prone to lead to excessive stress. Dramatic portrayals always in- 
tensify human conflicts, both inward and outward. It is the nature 
of the drama to heighten its effects by selection and intensity. Lud- 
wig's attempt to heighten the intensity of Goethe's inner struggle 
results in an overdramatized conception and portrayal of Goethe's 
life. The Daemon-Genius struggle evidently caught his fancy to such 
an extent that Goethe's life is not only dominated by it, but sur- 
rounded by it and lived in it in a way that eclipses, and frequently 
destroys, reality. I might wish, too, that the author, in his revision 
of the Life, would find some suitable expressions to use at times in place 
of the much over -used symbols of Daemon and Genius. 

The duality of personality, which Ludwig perceives in almost all 
of his figures, is another characteristic of his conception of char- 
acter that he constantly exaggerates and over-uses. Contrast, of 
course, is the natural by-product of dramatic conception of character, 
and Ludwig seeks contrasts at all costs in order to intensify his por- 
trayal of the ceaseless and bitter struggles which rage in men's hearts. 
In Goethe, we are never allowed to forget the uses to which contrast 
can be put; in fact, the author's fondness for antithesis is almost an 
obsession, and there are times in which his delight in portraying the 
dual nature of the man outstrips all biographical and literary re- 
straint. Take the passage: 

His existence was one long self-contradiction. He was sensual and tran- 
scendental, amoral and Spinozaistic, all egotism and all self-surrender, now 
delighting in companionship, now imperious in his demand for solitude; to- 
day religiously, tomorrow cynically inclined; misanthropic, philanthropic, 
arrogant and kindly, patient and impatient, sentimental and pornographic, 
absorbed in form or intent on act, untamed and pedantic, a far-reaching 
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thinker but an instinctive doer, coldly objective, yet essentially and passion- 
ately erratic, entirely masculine yet very feminine a dual being if there ever 
was one. 

In spite of Ludwig's delight in becoming even rhapsodic when 
he feels that he discerns anomalies in Goethe's life, and in spite of the 
overdramatic stress which he places on his formula of Daemon and 
Genius in portraying the inner struggle of the man, he presents an 
analysis of Goethe, the Man, which is illuminating to those who have 
not responded fully to Wabrbeit und Dichtung and to Werther and 
Fawt. His psychological conception of character is largely cor- 
roborated in Goethe's works, and for those who cannot form their 
own clear portrait from the works, this Life serves a purpose. It is 
not the kind of biography, however, that reaches a lofty plane, for 
despite its length, it portrays Goethe detached from his age and his 
works, and it over-intensifies the struggles and self-contradictions in 
the man. It supplements, in a sense, the standard Lives of the poet, 
but it does not obliterate their biographical value. To read Bielschow- 
sky's two-volume Life, or even Nevinson's Life of Goethe, and to 
read Wabrbeit und Dichtung are to get a more complete and better 
picture of Goethe than is to be found in Ludwig's psychological por- 
trait. 

The psychological essay which Ludwig wrote about Bismarck in 
19.11 was te a sketch for a drama, but not a living figure." In 1921, 
in The Dismissal, a dramatization of Bismarck's Memoirs, he at- 
tempted a portrait of the Chancellor. The manuscript of the play, we 
are told, was purloined, and Ludwig was called to court for violating 
the so-called "right of personality, according to which no private 
person might be represented by name or countenance on the stage." 
The outcome of the lawsuit was favorable to Ludwig, for according 
to his own report, (( Tbe Dismissal was played over a thousand times 
on two hundred German stages, large and small." 

Out of this curious series of events, and out of the conception of 
character which Ludwig had portrayed in his psychological essay and 
dramatic trilogy, there developed the biography, Bismarck, the Story 
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of a fighter. It is a more satisfying biographical performance than 
Goethe. Despite the fact that it does not run to the length of the 
earlier Life, it is a more adequate portrait. Of Goethe's life before 
maturity we learn little, for apparently, in that early stage of his 
development, his Daemon and Genius had not as yet begun to fight. 
Bismarck's early years are not treated exhaustively, but sufficient ac- 
count is taken of them to form a valuable part of the study. Bismarck 
is more adequate as a biography than Goethe for another and more 
important reason: the man cannot well be detached from his age. 

Ludwig's problem in portraying Bismarck was different from that 
in Goethe. A literary man can be dissociated from his times far more 
readily than a political figure, and especially such a political figure as 
Bismarck. When a man has been so involved in the affairs of govern- 
ment as Bismarck was, the story of his life and even its inner struggles 
cannot be told without some reference to the course of outward 
events in which he found himself. In spite of the fact that Ludwig's 
conception of the character of Bismarck was drawn before he had 
any knowledge of political affairs, he must have realized, as he pro- 
ceeded to examine documents for the writing of the Life, the futility 
of trying to portray Bismarck as a figure detached. 

As a result, the portrait probes more than the inner nature of the 
man. The author is forced to scurry again and again to the outward 
manifestations of Bismarck's nature in order to clarify his conception 
of character. The fighting qualities of the man are revealed not only 
as they struggle within, but also as they meet tangible opposition in 
the political world in which he moves. It is in this tangibility of op- 
posing forces that Bismarck's inner nature becomes real to us. The 
reminder that Bismarck was an enigma, of which Ludwig never 
tires, is of small biographical worth when it is compared with the 
lively scenes which occurred between Wilhelm II and the Chancellor. 

In this Life, Ludwig does not allow the dramatic conception of 
character to warp his sense of biographical value. Bismarck is por- 
trayed dramatically, to be sure, but we are not conscious of the 
author's deliberate stagecraft with a human soul. We are not specta- 
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tors at an over-dramatized conflict between Daemon and Genius as 
we are in Goethe. It might be believed that the author's talent for 
seeing a man's inner life as a highly dramatic struggle exhausted 
itself in the trilogy, and that by the time he wrote the biography, 
the intensity of the conflict was no longer magnified. Happily, too, 
the forces which struggle for supremacy in Bismarck's nature are not 
labeled symbolically. 

The major inadequacy in the portrait lies in the fact that the 
biographer, in his attempt to find the riddle of Bismarck's rise and 
fall, keeps his eyes fastened so intently on the enigma of the inner 
man that he fails to see the obvious truth: Bismarck rose because 
Germany needed at the time a man of just his kind of talent; he was 
dismissed because those who pulled the strings on the German political 
scene felt perhaps shortsightedly that they could get along better 
without him. But if Ludwig does not perceive this, he at least shows 
us how Bismarck's nature was adapted to and later hostile to the 
political milieu which constantly surrounded him. Herein lies the 
chief virtue of his Life of Bismarck. 

Ludwig's portrait of Napoleon is his best biography. It deserves a 
high place in the mass of Napoleonic literature. It is surprising to 
learn that a man who knew neither Corsica, Elba, St. Helena, 
Fontainebleau, nor Malmaison should be able to reconstruct Napo- 
leon's life in a portrait that is full length and exceptionally vivid. 
"When Ludwig was twenty-four he wrote a drama on Napoleon, but 
it was not until twenty years afterward that he, while watching 
Hartau portray the Little Corporal in the French film version of 
Napoleon's life, decided to write his biography. According to his own 
report, he rushed to the memoirs and read the sixty thousand letters 
in the Edition Imperiale. His conception of the inner life of the man, 
which had come to him long before through portraits and the tales 
of his father, he found corroborated and amplified as he studied the 
mass of documents; and in passages of a letter, and at times in an 
anecdote, he found what he calls "symbolic scenes" out of which 
Napoleon's nature became more and more clear. 
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Here, as with Bismarck, he was confronted by a man who had been 
involved with the destiny of his country and age. He realized that 
in order to write the inner history of Napoleon it would be necessary 
to take into account every step in his political career, "his ideas as 
founder of States and as legislator, his attitudes toward revolution and 
legitimacy, toward the social order and the problem of Europe." But 
the course of the battles he felt was irrelevant to his purpose; and 
the contemporary position of the European States he considered even 
more irrelevant, for their coalitions and antagonisms were "as mutable 
as the weather." With a natural bent for viewing men apart from 
their times, and with the psychological method well within his grasp, 
Ludwig had no inclination to write a Life and Times of Napoleon; 
his interest remained fixed on the inner man. 

However, in spite of the fact that there is no attempt to fuse 
historical background and portraiture, Ludwig recognizes in part the 
value of milieu. The scenes and course of action of the battles are 
not described, nor are Napoleon's political gestures surrounded by the 
atmosphere of the Tuileries and the Luxembourg, and by an exposi- 
tion of the principles involved; but Napoleon's nature is not removed 
from the background of time and place entirely. His inner struggle 
is fought, as it were, in the open. Ludwig attaches much significance 
to Napoleon's words: "No one but myself can be blamed for my fall. 
I have been my own greatest enemy, the cause of my own disastrous 
fate." But in his attempt to trace the conflict which raged in the 
heart of this man who was "half a dreamer and half a mathematician," 
the author recognizes in part the significance of the outward forces 
which played their part in shaping Napoleon's destiny. He minimizes 
their effects, but he feels their existence, and at times, even their 
power. Of Josephine, Lucien, Napoleon's mother, Murat, and Fouche 
we learn just enough to indicate the extent to which such figures 
influenced the inner and outward life of Napoleon; and of the po- 
litical scene in France we see almost enough to comprehend intelli- 
gently the forces and factions with which Napoleon was identified. It 
is with this phase of milieu that Ludwig is prone to be oversynoptic 
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and even superficial. "With the figures who surround Napoleon, he 
is sufficiently detailed and penetrating, for to their portrayal he brings 
in miniature his psychological method. It is to be observed that the 
psychological method is especially valuable in the treatment of those 
figures who surround the subject of the Life. 

Napoleon attains a high level not only because the author is suc- 
cessful with his discriminating stress on subject and milieu, but also 
because Napoleon's inner life is not made the subject for an over- 
dramatic and symbolic conflict. The five major divisions of the Life 
are conceived, as is usual with Ludwig, as scenes; but the conflict in 
Napoleon's nature does not become the overwrought struggle which 
we witness in Goethe, and only occasionally is a force in his nature 
identified with a symbolic Daemon. Although contrast is employed 
frequently, it rarely approaches the rhapsodic quality which is found 
in Ludwig's treatment of Goethe's self-contradictions. Throughout 
the development, the author's dramatic talent is in evidence, but it 
is employed with restraint. There is no propaganda to reassure us 
that we are about to be breathless spectators of a great battle between 
a man and himself; we are not told that we are about to listen to the 
"crashing, clanging, and whirling" of a gigantic struggle between 
Daemon and Genius. "We are told that a conflict goes on in Napoleon's 
nature, and then we are permitted to view the forces, both inward 
and outward, which control his destiny. The drama becomes vivid 
and real because it is carefully balanced and restrained. 

The analysis of personality is comparatively free of assertive 
omniscience. The author tells us that "all the data are recorded facts 
except the soliloquies." The surmises of what went on in Napoleon's 
mind are of the same nature and effect as those which Maurois em- 
ploys in Disraeli and Strachey in Queen Victoria. Maurois gets his 
understanding by what he calls a coup d'&tat; Strachey's power of 
divination is the result of a well-curbed re-creative imagination; 
Ludwig's ability to project himself into the minds of his figures is 
psychoanalytical. Despite the different names applied to the process 
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of probing man's mind for his thoughts, the coup d'etat of Maurois, 
the re-creative imagination of Strachey, and the psychoanalysis of 
Ludwig all aim at and achieve the same results. If the processes were 
made the subject of careful study, their similarities would be obvious. 
No matter under what name they go in their effort to determine 
man's thoughts and feelings, they are all dangerous devices to use in 
biography. Of the three, psychoanalysis is most dangerous, for it as- 
sumes unto itself a scientific procedure which is no more scientific 
than the processes of the astrologer; but owing to the fact that it bears 
a semblance to true science, it is used with a license which has become 
increasingly harmful. 

Of course, a man who finds that his original conception of Goethe's 
character, drawn from a few portraits, is corroborated by hundreds 
of documents may have a right to believe in his power of divination. 
Biography, however, is an unfortunate medium for experimentation 
in this respect. I .cannot condemn any earnest effort to seek the truth, 
but I am out of sympathy with that cocksure assertiveness with which 
those who arrive at their surmises through psychoanalytical processes 
display their so-called findings. When, after indulging in superficial 
intuition, Ludwig tells us: '"Such were the secret thoughts of the 
Directors," I am inclined to consign the whole practice of surmise 
to the historical novel, where it more properly belongs. 

In spite of some untoward manifestations of omniscience, in Na- 
poleon Ludwig is sparing in the use of his much-exploited talent. The 
instances in which he probes for Napoleon's thoughts are not alarm- 
ing in either number or significance, for generally the thoughts which 
he gives to Napoleon are natural to all mankind when such circum- 
stances arise. These surmises usually take on the form of soliloquies 
in which the man's thoughts are put into a series of questions which 
he presumably asks himself. For instance, take the passage in which 
Napoleon, after his campaign in Egypt, is returning to Paris. 

Paris draws near. He is still gathering news. But about private affairs, 
about Josephine, he can ask no questions. Is he already a divorce? Where are 
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his brothers? The news of his coming has been noised abroad; why has no 
one come to meet him? She, where is she? Will she, after all, be waiting for 
him in the mirrored room, ready to welcome him with a smile? 

To such a passage there can be no serious objections. It is only 
critical cant that condemns such a soliloquy as unbiographical. True, 
Napoleon might have been thinking about the piquant daughter of 
a cook with whom he had spent a sportive interval in Cairo or about 
Pauline or even about the acclamation with which his approach had 
been heralded in Lyons. But it must be admitted by anyone who has 
an understanding of Napoleon's nature and an understanding of 
human nature, that the questions which Ludwig puts into his mind 
are likely reflections for such a man as Bonaparte. They are based on 
an analysis of the seriousness with which Napoleon regarded his re- 
lationship with Josephine and on the clear intuition of what might 
go on in such a man's mind in any man's mind under the circum- 
stances. So long as the author confines himself to such rational mani- 
festations of intuition, I see no grave danger in their use. It is when 
the biographer has a case to prove, or when his interpretation of sub- 
ject and circumstances are faulty, that the surmises of intuition be- 
come a serious enemy to biographical truth. In Napoleon, Ludwig 
has no case to prove even not for the bitter conflict which raged in 
the man's nature and his interpretations are generally sound. That 
he tells us at times what he believes must have gone on in Napoleon's 
mind is hardly a serious charge against the worth of the biography. 

In fact, the work as a whole is marked by such completeness, ac- 
curacy, and intimacy that the few adverse criticisms that can be 
brought against it are of small significance. I might wish that the 
author in the use of the present tense would always remember that he 
is reconstructing the past and would not insist that we reflect on what 
Napoleon might have done had Robert Fulton brought him "models 
of a machine gun and a field telescope" instead of a model of a 
steamboat. And I might wish that the outcome of events were not 
anticipated long before the events are recorded. "We know all about 
the failure of the Russian campaign before Napoleon crosses the 
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Memel. Much of the narrative force of an historical account is de- 
stroyed when the climax comes before the development. 

Perhaps of greater significance in the evaluation of Napoleon is 
one's ability to detect in the closing chapter a curious kind of re- 
dundancy. In the record of events between Napoleon's arrival on 
St. Helena and his death, there is a sixty-page interruption of the 
narrative thread. In this passage there is a treatment of personality 
that bears marked similarities to the literary form which is called 
"the Character." Ludwig attempts to justify the inclusion of this 
section of the Life by observing that "we cannot study the engine 
until the motor stops running." If this be true the rest of the Life 
disproves it then the logical place for such a passage is at the very 
end. As it is, the narrative thread is suspended in mid-air while the 
author enters into a somewhat thorough analysis of the three funda- 
mental powers which controlled Napoleon's life: Self-confidence, 
energy, and imagination. While discussing these forces, the author 
brings in anecdotes, some of which belong to Napoleon's earliest 
years. Not only does the chronology suffer, but all of the analysis of 
character that is provided in this section we have gained already in 
the record and interpretation of Napoleon's movements. The anec- 
dotes straggle in like belated guests, and ashamed of their tardiness 
they settle themselves retiringly without adding anything to the scene. 
Fortunately, Ludwig does not place this "character" at the end, for 
in such a position its redundancy would be equally evident, and it 
would destroy the fine poignancy of the climax of Napoleon's last 
days. The author, however, is too much of a dramatist to allow his 
curtain to go down on a scene that is devoid of intensity. 

Lucjwig's Napoleon is undoubtedly of great biographical worth. 
It gives us that which scores of Lives of Napoleon have failed to 
give the Man. And still, I have a fondness for Walter Scott's Life 
(which is an admirable piece of work), for Rose's substantial treat- 
ment, for Kircheisen's ample account, and for Hilaire Belloc's bril- 
liant historical study. Despite the fact that Ludwig believes that bi- 
ography and history are two distinct undertakings, differing in both 
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name and technique, I cannot help feeling that the two forms if 
they are distinct profit tremendously when they go hand in hand. 
Until there is a consummate fusion of the historical and the bio- 
graphical, I believe I shall continue to view both the historical con- 
ception of great men and the psychological. There may be some 
worth in my formula that in order to understand Napoleon one 
should read both Hilaire Belloc and Ludwig. 

Wilbelm Hobenzollern, the Last of the Kaisers does not approach 
the high level of Napoleon. While portraying Napoleon, Ludwig 
draws the lines, lights and shadows of the character, and interprets 
them in a fashion which is, in a sense, objective. He rarely sits in 
judgment of Napoleon's course of action. In the portrait of 
Wilhelm II if such a lampoon can be called a portrait Ludwig 
draws only the shadows, with the result that the account not only 
interprets, but judges. The judgment is indirect, to be sure, but it 
is nevertheless pronounced in its severity and hostility. 

Ludwig's determination to write about Wilhelm II grew out of 
his reading of a review of Eulenburg's Memoirs. By this time it was 
1925 he tells us that his political ardor had died, and that he under- 
took to portray Wilhelm II "simply because [he] felt a strong desire 
to depict that enigmatic personage." His object, he declares, was "to 
explain and not to judgfc the man." 

In this declaration of intent, I take no stock. The Life is a clear 
refutation of such an intent. The portrait is not conceived with an 
open mind, and it certainly is not drawn dispassionately. The cor- 
roboration of his portrait, which Ludwig thinks he finds in the 
memoirs of Tirpitz, Eulenburg, Hohenlohe, and "Waldersee, is there 
only in part. The motive of writing the book certainly did not grow 
out of a sense of fair play. Ludwig had nothing to lose among the 
monarchical class in Germany; they never were his readers and he 
knew it. Among the zealous Republican class, most of whom ten years 
before had sniveled at the approach of an ober-lieutenant, he had a 
following; and among the "young, eager . . . warm-hearted" and 
I might add ill-informed people of America, who were his most 
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profitable readers, he felt that his belated lampoon on the Kaiser 
would be received with many a significant nod of approval. His own 
political notions, his whelp-like enmity toward Wilhelm II, and the 
reflection that among the German Republicans and his profitable 
readers in America he would find an eagerly sympathetic audience 
seem -to be more likely motives for the Life than the simple desire 
to "depict that enigmatic personage." However, no matter what the 
motive, the portrait is not only unbiographical, but also a clear demon- 
stration of the author's dubious taste and tact. 

According to Ludwig, the Kaiser himself found the book useful. 
"When it came to the Kaiser's own ears that I had used his congenital 
infirmity as a clue to the evolution of his character," announces the 
author with tasteless pride, "he too made a point of that which he had 
carefully kept in the background in all his public appearances . . ." 
Authors who make such speeches we can do without. The whole 
performance bears a resemblance to that scene at times witnessed in 
a zoo, in which a spindly, overdressed child finds delight in making 
faces at a caged lion. 

That the work has dramatic appeal cannot be denied; nor can it 
be denied that the unsympathetic, scornful portrayal falls far short 
of definitive or even good biography. It is the kind of Life which 
rides for a time on a wave of public sentiment, and then sinks into 
near oblivion from which it is brought at times to serve as an il- 
lustration of how myopically and tastelessly one man can view an- 
other. 

Ludwig's lack of restraint is further illustrated in his selection of 
Jesus as the subject for a psychological study. I do not mean to imply 
that such a subject is completely beyond the province of earnest 
biography; but I would suggest that this subject be handled by 
authors who do not make biography a profession. I see no excuse for 
a man of Ludwig's superficial historical knowledge, and even more 
superficial sincerity of intent, to try to bring his psycho-biological 
method to a study of the inner nature of Jesus. It is a presumptuous 
man indeed, who with little historical background and with no com- 
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pelling conviction of the worth of his work, proceeds to enter a 
field in which Renan spent a lifetime, and to which Straus, Geicke, 
and Fiske brought not only years of work, but also their splendid 
historical talent and their depth of understanding. Of course, clarity 
of vision at times comes suddenly, but it comes only after the mind 
has been prepared to receive it. Ludwig's mind is ill-equipped indeed 
to receive a clear and full conception of the nature of Jesus. It is 
true that he follows the letter of the Gospels, but here, perhaps more 
so than elsewhere, "it is the spirit which quickeneth." His attempts 
to explain the miracles, and to show how John the Baptist exercised 
a compelling influence on Jesus are especially trifling. The Son of 
Man is little more than a potboiler. Without sentimentalizing the 
nature of a subject which I instinctively respect, I am of the earnest 
opinion that such subject matter is unadapted to any biographer's 
potboiling. 

When Ludwig selects Schliemann for the subject of a Life, he 
displays a more restrained sense of omniscience. When he was a boy, 
Ludwig saw the man who had excavated at the site of Troy. Through 
intimate connection with Schliemann's family, he obtained materials 
which had been inaccessible to the German scholars, and these, in 
addition to the stories which he had heard his father tell, provided 
him with the sources for a Life. The portrait of Schliemann is the 
only work in which Ludwig broke biographical ground. Knowing his 
admitted distaste for examining documents, we are led to believe 
that much of the ground-breaking was done for him. In fact, a 
professional researcher is named in the Preface. 

The conception of Schliemann's character, however, is Ludwig's 
own. He must by all means have a dual personality; there must be 
some kind of Daemon constantly at work to strangle a gladiatorial 
Genius. But somehow the battle cannot take place, for after describ- 
ing the contesting forces the shrewd, practical side of the man's 
nature and the poetic, highly imaginative side which found expres- 
sion in a love for things Homeric Ludwig discovers that the two 
forces were reconciled. All well and good: instead of racking the man 
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with a conflict between opposing forces in his nature, give him a 
monomania. Schliemann's monomania, according to the author, was 
a love for gold gold on the earth as a shrewd international merchant; 
gold under the earth as an excavator on the sites of the Homeric 
cities. 

The selection and treatment of materials are plainly influenced by 
the author's conception of his subject's monomania. In his attempt 
to reveal Schliemann as a man governed by this one great force, 
Ludwig's treatment borders on the unsympathetic. Even if it is 
granted that the man was ruled by his love for gold, that he was 
unscientific in his archaeological methods, that he was selfish and 
dictatorial, might not an equally strong light be cast on his splendid 
energy, on his boyish and even exaggerated love for things Homeric, 
and on his truly uncanny instinct for excavating at the right places? 
It seems to me that Ludwig has not attained a proper biographical 
balance; that here, as in Goethe, he shapes his portrait to fit his con- 
ception of an inner force which controls completely the destiny of 
the man. 

Emil Ludwig, like most biographers, profits by selection. Were 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern, The Son of Man, and Scbliemann to be his 
only portraits, he would probably attract attention, especially by 
reason of his treatment of the two first-named subjects. His claim to 
distinction as a biographer, however, would be slender indeed. The 
brief sketches in Genius and Character would hardly heighten his 
distinction or his vogue, for they are generally of mediocre biograph- 
ical and literary quality. The Shakespeare sketch illustrates how in- 
effectual Ludwig is when he attempts the biographical essay. The 
brief portrait of Woodrow Wilson, in which both method and con- 
cent are interesting, is perhaps the most illuminating in the series of 
eighteen. 

It is in Goethe, Bismarck, and "Napoleon that he has done his best 
and most representative work. These portraits show the uses to which 
the psychological method can be put in biography, and they have 
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a biographical value which corresponds to, and in a sense supple- 
ments, the best biographies in which the approach is historical. His 
Lives, he insists, "aspire to be nothing but contributions towards the 
knowledge o the human heart." Happily, he has incidentally con- 
tributed toward our knowledge of some of the greatest figures in 
history. While probing for the inner motives which caused men to 
rise and fall, he has done much to popularize biography, not only by 
his intimate treatment of those forces which struggle in the heart 
of all mankind, but by his clear and simple style. His works fall short 
of being truly literary, for he lacks restraint and distinction of 
phrase. In translation, and in the German, his style is abrupt without 
being concise, and again detailed without being rich. He lacks 
Strachey's talent for words ft Uart de dire en -wn mot tout ce cpt?un 
mot pent dire" and he lacks his English contemporary's consum- 
mate ability to describe little and suggest much. His manner shows 
little of the sprightliness of Maurois, and none of the brilliance of 
Guedalla. And of Hilaire Belloc's lyric gift he has nothing. He is not 
an artist, but a good commercial illustrator with an uncurbed flair 
for the dramatic. Nor is he a scholar, to whom biographers of the 
future can go for source material. Ludwig is a good psychologist who 
has turned his ability into professional Life-writing. 

In his autobiographical work, Gifts of Life, he announces that he 
is abandoning biography. His new book, Nine Etched From Life, 
which is soon to appear, may indicate that the temptation to continue 
with biographical writing was too great to resist. Then, too, on his 
recent visit to Hollywood, he is reported to have admitted that **he 
might write a book on Charles Chaplin, but would require 'a long 
time to study him/ " Perhaps even now he is exercising his remark- 
able "innate gift" that of merging himself in others and living 
their lives. Or perhaps he is gradually coming to the belief that the 
events in a man's life, when they are accurately and vividly traced, 
do not need psychological speculation applied to their interpretation: 
they have a way of speaking for themselves. But despite the fact that 
Ludwig's self-styled dual sensibility is at best little more than an 
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acute feeling of what must have been, his works illustrate the limita- 
tions and possibilities of the psychological method, and as such they 
have considerable historical significance. Furthermore, in the appli- 
cation of his method, he has not only responded to the popular spirit 
of the times, but he has produced a few biographies which have in- 
trinsic worth. 
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DESPITE the fact that Mr. Guedalla finds American critics in 
the first stage of some grave malady, his works have a large 
American audience. When he delivers a lecture in Philadelphia, his 
readers pay their dollar and listen to him. It is touching, as he ob- 
serves, to watch the perennial interest of Americans in the state of 
English letters. But touching or flattering (I suspect it has been 
both) , the attention given to Philip Guedalla's works in America 
and in England is not altogether beyond comprehension. 

That the wide appeal of all manner of Life-writing is responsible 
for this interest in his works is, in part, the answer, although 
Mr. Guedalla has done little to cater to the instincts which sustain 
the vogue of "intimate biographies." In fact, readers who have been 
nourished on psychoanalytic studies of the human heart and on 
semi-fictional Lives shake their heads dubiously when Mr. Guedalla's 
name is mentioned in connection with biography. It is evident that 
he prefers the term historian to biographer. Men are interesting to 
him, no doubt, but they interest him not as detached personalities 
for psychological analysis and surmise, but rather as figures who have 
played a part in the march of events* If biography demands a dissocia- 
tion of men from their times in order to keep the spotlight fixed on 
the inhibitions, dreams, and aberrations of strongly marked individu- 
ality, then Mr. Guedalla is not a biographer. Unlike Herr Ludwig, 
he is at pains to view men in full historical perspective. Nor does he 
declare in any of his prefaces that his aim is to expose mankind. 
With the so-called "debunking school*' he has little in common. He 
does not presume to impress the reader with uncanny intuitive 
powers; divination of thought and feeling he wisely considers be- 
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yond his scope. His works indicate that he does not share Stefan 
Zweig's opinion that many "momentous historical consequences have 
taken their rise behind the curtains of royal beds." He does not re- 
ject the "private life" element entirely, but like Hilaire Belloc, he 
feels that the outward manifestations of personality are sufficiently 
clear and penetrating revelations of character. In his longer works, 
his method is largely that of the conventional historian. His talent is 
historical and critical rather than psychological. 

"The first essential of sound portraiture," he observes in his sketch 
of Washington, "is background. The park, the looped curtain, the 
invariably decisive sea-fight behind him may tell so much about a 
sitter that is concealed by his impenetrable stare. Yet history, dis- 
dainful of significant detail, is lamentably apt to divorce her favour- 
ite characters from their surroundings; to present them in statuesque 
isolation that is all pedestal and no perspective; to leave them, in- 
sulated and gasping for air, in a sort of historical vacuum. Perhaps 
that is why, in her stately pages, they so rarely contrive to live. . . . 
Background, the full and accurate rendering of milieu, is the first 
element of historical portraiture ..." 

In his essay on Lord Kitchener in Supers and Supermen, Guedalla 
returns to his conviction of the worth of background. 

If biography is to have any higher value than mere anecdote, its central 
figure must bring something more to the historical imagination than the 
titillation of scandal or the whisper of revelations. It is not enough that he 
should confide to us what the Duke really said in the Lobby when the Bill 
was thrown out, or whether it is true that the Regent upon one occasion 
went somewhat farther than he was hitherto believed to have gone. But he 
must be a person whose career summarizes in a convenient form the tone 
and temper of his age. . . . 

Men, to Guedalla, are pawns of their age, and they rise to great 
heights only when the times are propitious. He is aware of the con- 
fusion that exists between the terms greatness and success. Success, 
he says, is little more than a chemical compound of man with mo- 
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ment. Deprive Napoleon of the moment, and he becomes quite com- 
monplace. Wilhelm Hohenzollern failed to attain success or great- 
ness, if you wish because he was born two centuries too late. Great 
men are the conventional historian's friends, for they save him much 
thought and provide him with a short cut to his analysis of the 
destinies of nations; they serve, too, as handy illustrations at pa- 
triotic banquets. "Great events," he observes, "have an awkward 
fashion of being totally independent of Great Men. True History is 
rarely anthropomorphic." Witness the French, the American, and the 
Russian Revolutions. The men who were responsible for these sig- 
nificant events in the world's history elude names. They are the un- 
known soldiers of history. "Though there is never, perhaps, a Great 
Man," he reflects, "there is sometimes a great age." 

Despite his belief that so-called greatness in men is little more than 
a compound of man with moment, Guedalla does not allow this gos- 
pel of opportunism to distort his conception of the worth of human 
achievement and character. The commanding figures of history are 
not to be reduced to a procession of weaklings who by unaccountable 
and happy chance attained success. The uncurbed reaction against 
hero worship, so amply illustrated in recent Life-writing, has not 
caught him in its tide. To that "busy school of biographers who 
achieve a precarious distinction by crying down what the world 
has once cried up," he does not belong. "Their method," he ob- 
serves, "has the faint charm of perversity; and it is, oh! so modern. 
But the lampoon has always seemed an ignoble instrument; and what 
can be more ignoble than a postfiumous lampoon? Besides, if white- 
wash is an indifferent medium for the portrait-painter, the same is 
no less true of lampblack; and in the chilly pursuit of truth (for 
truth, alas! is the historian's goal) hero worship by detraction gets 
one no further than hero worship by excessive praise. So one is 
touched with a mild disfavor for our painstaking legion of inverted 
Carlyles. These ingenious specialists in irreverence are very far, one 
feels, from hidden causes. For you will never explain the riddle of 
the universe by making noises in church , , . a modern ? just for 
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once in waiting on his queen, might droop along the tartan wall of 
Osborne and learn not to patronize his betters." 

In his works, especially in the shorter pieces, Guedalla finds occa- 
sion to use a little lampblack, and some of his passages have the ig- 
nobility of the posthumous lampoon, which he declares he deplores. 
These passages, however, are not sustained, for he has little inclina- 
tion to be associated with those who find delight (and an audience) 
in pulling at the beards of dead lions. J'expose is not his controlling 
purpose. While there is at times an annoying tone of patronage in 
some of his shorter sketches, his work cannot be placed with that of 
the specialists in irreverence. 

On the other hand, he is quite aware of the fact that hero worship 
and its offspring panegyric are of little value in the search for truth. 
"One may conceivably worship, but one can never admire, a 
god. . . . But it seems more respectful to a man, even if he was a 
great man, to depict him as a man." While depicting him as a man, 
the biographer need not go to the extremes of realism, for "all realists 
would be the better for an occasional touch of reality." Although 
"patriotism and centenaries are the greatest enemies of truth," they 
are hardly more of an obstacle to clear-sightedness than the odd fa- 
miliarity with which some biographers haunt throne rooms and bed- 
chambers. The realism cultivated by the bespectacled author in his 
library is often a distant relation to the reality of the cavalry charge 
at Friedland. Perspective is warped not only by the genuflexions of 
hero worship, but also by that which is frequently a baseless sense of 
intimacy. 

Guedalla's attitude toward the study of man, thus revealed in his 
essays, "A Short Treatise on Truth" and "Footnote on Greatness," is 
well balanced. It is not that of the conventional biographer of the 
past who saw his subject largely in terms of autonomous greatness, 
nor is it that of the race of Life-writers, recently sprung up, who see 
in mankind a subject for psychological experiment and a procession 
of human weaklings. Without the reverence which blinds, and with- 
out the sense of intuitive intimacy which presumes and often dis~ 
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torts, Guedalla looks at men in the strong light of history, seizes 
upon gestures and achievements which he feels will best declare them, 
and portrays them in a fashion that is generally brilliant. His works, 
to which his dicta in "A Short Treatise on Truth'* and "Footnote 
on Greatness" form a kind of declaration of creed, do not always 
show a consistent handling of his well-balanced attitude toward the 
study of man, but they reveal an author of talent and at times of 
rare biographical genius. 

His work, of which there is much and probably much more to 
come despite its variety, lends itself to fairly useful classification. 
The line of demarcation between biography and history a line 
which I have at times been unable to discern is indistinct in the 
province of Mr. Guedalla's works which deal with a single figure. 
History and biography, sometimes separate in motive and result, are 
here a happy union. Illustrating this union there are many short 
essays which have been collected into book form under such titles 
as Masters and Men, A Gallery, Bonnet and Sbavt/l, Supers and Super- 
men, and Fathers of the Revolution. A half-hundred and more 
figures, largely drawn from the nineteenth century and our own, are 
presented briefly and brilliantly. Often they are presented for only 
a fleeting moment, but at times a life moves by in a rapid succession 
of events. In addition to these shorter pieces, there are the book- 
length Lives of Palmerston and Wellington, both of which bear the 
mark of exhaustiveness. Of the two kinds of work, the Lives of 
Palmerston and Wellington are more important and satisfying to the 
reader of biography than the collections of essays. 

The motive which controls the drawing of the brief sketches 
Guedalla does not confuse with that which directs the book-length 
Lives. In the note which introduces the group of portraits entitled 
Fathers of the Revolution, he states his modest purpose as follows: 

. . . These studies may perform, as aids to memory, the modest duties of the 
sketchbook. Since they make no pretense of completeness or finality, they 
can have little claim to hang in. the main gallery. That is reserved for life- 
size portraits with memorial inscriptions and rich gilding round them. But 
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although they demand a lighter frame, they are not exercises in that titter- 
ing denigration, in which our age so frequently asserts its own superiority. 
Drawn with care, they may sometimes catch the turn of the head; closely 
rendered, they may even recall the tone of a voice. For the business of the 
historian is, after all, the recovery of the past; and one may catch something 
of it in. the swift movement of a lightly pencilled sketch. 

The lightly pencilled sketch, frequently encountered in the works 
of Strachey, Bradford, Hesketh Pearson, and Philip Guedalla, seems 
to meet the needs of many readers. The modern generation ap- 
parently likes bold outlines of history, literature, art, and men. Leisure 
to read, I have been reminded, is at an extravagantly high premium. 
The modern biographer evidently need not be told that the leisurely 
age which produced BoswelPs Life of Johnson has not been revived; 
and too frequently, under the multicolored banner of artistic selec- 
tion, he gives his readers bold outlines on which they can gaze in the 
interval between dinner and the theater, and from which they come 
away apparently satisfied that they are now well informed about the 
lives and personalities of "Washington, Lincoln, Napoleon, Marie 
Antoinette, Disraeli, Lord Kitchener, and P. T. Barnum. The trend 
of the times with its slogan "Be brief" has produced a vast number 
of free-hand sketches which are as inaccurate as they are inadequate. 
If the modern generation persists in its eagerness to become educated 
in odd moments, and if biographers continue to magnify the appli- 
cation of the principles of selection and omission, we shall in time 
know Louis XVI as the king who undeniably "was a little dull," 
Disraeli as a man who wore bottle-green trousers, and Carlyle as a 
man with a loud voice and a bad temper. Good biography suffers 
among a race of sand-artists. 

When the lightly pencilled sketch is well handled and the sub- 
ject placed in good perspective, it is of considerable biographical 
worth. It is of especial value if it is made to hang modestly in a gal- 
lery that is approached through the main gallery in which the full- 
length portraits hang. Mr. Guedalla does not design his sketches in 
Fathers of the Revolution with the lines of completeness or finality, 
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and he is not to be held responsible for the mad rush from the main 
gallery to the exhibit of sketches in lighter frames. He is, however, 
responsible for the quality of his drawings doubly so by reason of 
the fact that he is, no doubt, aware of the negligence shown the life- 
size figures. The responsibility of presenting portraits to a generation 
which spends only its odd moments in the galleries is a grave one. 

Most of the collections of brief sketches that have appeared of late 
show a curious similarity to Elbert Hubbard's Scrapbook. In them, 
the reader keeps himself presumably well informed about a widely 
varied group of figures in twenty minutes a day. Sir John Haring- 
ton, Madame de Lieven, General Smuts, Carlyle, Frederick the Great, 
Hilaire Belloc, P. T. Barnum, and the Apostle Paul are neatly grouped 
together under a title such as Sheep and Goats; and in the strange 
menagerie there is usually one sheep among a herd of biographer's 
goats. Such a title permits the biographer to select goats from all 
countrysides and of all ages. If the habitat of the goat is remote, 
his beard is made abnormally long in order to make sure that the 
reader will easily identify the strangely drawn creature. Of course, 
many of the brief sketches which appear in these biographical mis- 
cellanies originally appeared in periodicals; all they need in order 
to be incorporated into the book -length work is brevity. Thus at 
times donkeys find their way into a corral which was intended for 
only sheep and goats. The unity of the assortment depends entirely 
on the whimsical taste of the biographer. 

Mr. Guedalla's Masters and Men, Supers and Supermen, A Gallery, 
and Bonnet and Shawl provide a curious salmagundi of his erudition, 
but in Fathers of the Revolution there are twelve sketches that show 
a marked relationship. The plan of placing these small portraits in 
one gallery is excellent, for all too frequently men of history are so 
completely dissociated from their contemporaries in other lands that 
one is led to believe that their coxintry was to them their only world. 
Great historical figures are rarely provincial. In Fathers of the devo- 
lution, Louis XVI, George III, Lafayette, Pitt, Washington, and 
Franklin, among others, are viewed as interrelated contemporaries. 
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As a study in historical perspective, the collection of sketches is an 
excellent performance. It illustrates forcefully the fact so often dis- 
regarded by historians and biographers that men and nations are 
interdependent. 

The individual , portraits vary in size and in biographical worth. 
Cornwallis, Lafayette, Washington, and Franklin become especially 
clear. Proceeding in a manner different from Strachey's, Guedalla re- 
veals his knack of describing little and suggesting much. The princi- 
ples of selection and omission, so cunningly handled by the author of 
Portraits in Miniature, are handled artfully here; but instead of draw- 
ing his pigments from the nature and motives of the inner man, as 
does Strachey, Guedalla siezes upon those traits which can be illumi- 
nated from the background of time and place. His figures emerge 
into reality out of the background of the eighteenth century, French, 
English, or American; and they emerge as individuals as well as 
types. In essence, the formula employed by Guedalla here is to 
identify the man with his age, nationality, and class; and then to 
point out those features of similarity and dissimilarity which fit or 
transcend the type. It is a kind of genus-differentia procedure. 

Examine, for instance, the sketch of Washington: 

Of all of his contemporaries, he is perhaps the easiest to "place." Some men 
prefer to live uneasily in advance of or comfortably behind the times. But 
others are unmistakably of their period, the "collector's pieces" of history. 
. . . Washington, in outline, and in detail, was purely eighteenth century. 
That age, in a higher degree than almost any other, has stamped its products 
with the mark of their origin. Its prose, its chair-backs, its poets, its spoons, 
and its divines were almost uniformly true to period. . . . Perhaps the 
singular uniformity of the age derives only from a certain finish of surface, 
from an exquisite veneer which coated all its diverse products and lent to 
each of them a precisely identical gleam. The scene was lighted with a dis- 
creet and universal glow, against which a deft troupe of traditional figures 
the parson and the squire, the man of leisure and the man of taste, the 
libertine and the Methodist performed their grave gyrations. The age, it 
seemed, was a delightful play with parts for everyone, since all talents could 
be accommodated with sonorous tragedy, elegant comedy by candle-light, 
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or the broader scenes of life below stairs. Sometimes, perhaps, a person of 
spirit refused his role and survived, untrue to his age, a living anachronism. 
But Washington accepted, and played to perfection, the part of a squire. 
. . . He seems, if one studies him rather among the voices and the colour 
of his background than in the silent vacuum of history, a living person, who 
had been so true to class and period. . . . And he was no less true to race. 
. . . One is far from asserting that George Washington was an English- 
man astray in Colonial politics. . . . His whole achievement was impec- 
cably American. . . . He was, more truly than most men of whom it is said, 
the father of his country. But countries have grandparents as well; and as 
one watches the long shadow of Washington on the wall of history, one is 
aware of a growing certainty that he took strongly after his mother after 
the suave, reserved, well-mannered England of the eighteenth century, where 
unhurried gentlemen, avoiding all parade, sedately undertook their public 
duties and bowed to one another a little stiffly. He seemed, as it were, to play 
an American part with the faintest suspicion of an English accent. 

For the brief sketch, such a method is excellent. A kind of in- 
formal definition results, from which not only bold outlines emerge, 
but also a considerable amount of richly suggestive detail. The figure 
is illuminated by the lights which come from the background of 
time, place, and class; and the temper of the age is revealed through 
the figure as well. History and biography serve each other in happy 
union. 

The method of procedure in Fathers of the Revolution is gen- 
erally more satisfying than that in Mr. Guedalla's other collections of 
portraits. First of all, the curious assortment of Egoists, Gentlemen 
of the Long Robe, A Few Foreigners, Normans, Huns, Mr. George 
Saintsbury, and Dean Inge all in one gallery devoted to Masters and 
Men represents such widely different ages, races, and classes, that 
the collection depends only on its title for a semblance of unity. 
These essays, which appeared originally in various periodicals, were 
obviously not intended to bear a relationship to one another. Such 
collections give the reader his opportunity to become superficially in- 
formed about a heterogeneous group in twenty minutes a day. 

Furthermore, the essays in such collections as Masters and Men 
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and Supers and Supermen are little more than historical and literary 
exercises in which Mr. Guedalla goes through his verbal calisthenics 
for the benefit of those who believe that they become strong by 
watching someone else turn somersaults. The sketches provide re- 
ceptacles into which the author thrusts his erudition and his knack 
at epigram. It is difficult to feel that they are controlled by a serious 
historical and biographical purpose. The method which the author 
employs usually runs to a kind of formula. First, a neatly turned 
sentence, which may or may not have a direct bearing on the sub- 
ject of the sketch, but which, at all costs, must glitter as a fine sur- 
prise. Second, a few paragraphs in which an ingenious analogy is 
drawn, which carry the reader through Tell-el-Amarna and Oxyrhyn- 
chus to Sans Souci and to Mr. Canning. When the pages toward the 
end begin to feel thin a half-dozen prize packages in the form of 
epigrams have been encountered the while Mr. Disraeli, Poet, the 
subject of the sketch, is warily approached. Then follows a series of 
observations, perhaps illustrations, in which Mr. Guedalla, without 
losing any of his tone of erudite superiority, lets us know that Dis- 
raeli was equipped to perform "a ripe exercise in the later manner 
of Savonarola Brown." The essays usually end on a sententious note: 
"One feels that sometimes we may love our Prime Ministers too well." 

All of these literary acrobatics are, of course, quite pleasing to the 
reader who wants entertainment and a bon mot or two to use at a 
suburban levee', but to the one who is willing to share entertainment 
with profit, such performances are little short of exasperating. The 
purpose of history and biography the banner under which these 
essays march is not fulfilled. They show no serious search for truth. 
Rather they are shining little devices on which Mr. Guedalla takes 
his literary exercises. 

The style of Fathers of the Revolution is more agreeable to the pur- 
pose of biographical sketching than the artful manner which char- 
acterizes the essays in Supers and Supermen, Masters and Men, and 
to a lesser extent the portraits in Bonnet and Shawl and A Gallery. 
In the first-named collection, the author is primarily interested in 
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drawing his figures in clear historical perspective, and in endowing 
them with life through the light of their milieu. Without swinging 
about on a trapeze, he presents Cornwallis, Lafayette, Washington, 
and Franklin in a manner that is commendably lucid and straight- 
forward. A fine verbal surprise appears at times, but it is usually a 
part of the texture of the design. But in Masters and Men and 
Supers and Supermen, the essays illustrate too plainly Mr. Guedalla's 
fondness for pretty phrases. 

His partiality for epigram has been in part the result of his realiza- 
tion that most readers like neatly turned phrases. On his recent lecture 
tour to America, he was advertised in the immoderate American way 
as the author and speaker who used the "finest diction among 
contemporary men of letters." A list of epigrams, gathered indiscrim- 
inately from his works, were printed in order to illustrate to po- 
tential ticket buyers the plenitude of his fine surprises. And Alex- 
ander Woollcott sighs for "a Christmas gift of writing like Guedalla." 

It must be said that Mr. Guedalla's sprightly manner has nothing 
in common with the dry-as- dust manner of the historical researchers. 
The usual style of historians he regards as dull and often absurd, an 
opinion which at times we can readily share. "Historian's English is 
not a style," he observes in his essay on "Some Historians"; ct it is an 
industrial disease. The thing is probably scheduled in the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, and the publisher may be required upon 
notice of the attack to make a suitable payment to the writer's de- 
pendents. The workers in this dangerous trade are required to adopt 
(like Mahomet's coffin) a detached standpoint that is, to write as 
if they took no interest in the subject. Since it is not considered good 
form for a graduate of less than sixty years' standing to write upon 
any period that is either familiar or interesting, this feeling is easily 
acquired, and the resulting narrations present the dreary impartiality 
of the Recording Angel without that completeness which is the sole 
attraction of his style. Wilde complained of Mr, Hall Caine that he 
wrote at the top of his voice; but a modern historian, when he is 
really detached, writes like someone talking in the next room, and 
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few writers have equalled the chilly precision of Coxe's observation 
that the Turks 'sawed the Archbishop and the Commandant in half, 
and committed other grave violations of international law.' " 

The young historian finds, we are told ironically, that "Lord 
Macaulay will furnish him at need with the necessary facility in light- 
ning characterization. It was the fashion of Cicero to label his con- 
temporaries without distinction as 'heavy men* and the characters 
of history are readily divisible into 'far-seeing statesmen* and 'reck- 
less libertines.' It may be objected that although it is sufficient for 
the purposes of contemporary caricature to represent Mr. Gladstone 
as a collar or Mr. Chamberlain as an eyeglass, it is an inadequate 
record for posterity. But it is impossible for a busy man to write 
history without formulae, and after all, all sheep are sheep and goats 
are goats. Lord Macaulay once wrote of someone, 'In private life he 
was stern, morose, and inexorable'; he was probably a Dutchman. It 
is a passage which has served as a lasting model for the historian's 
treatment of character/' 

Although Mr. Guedalla occasionally finds the Macaulay formula 
hard to avoid in his sustained historical accounts, he is wary of being 
identified with historians of past or present in his shorter pieces. In 
the collections of essays, his taste in style is everywhere evident. He is 
acutely aware of manner. He has probably often reflected with 
William James: "It is easy enuff, all but the writing. You just get 
it out of other books and write it down/' Happily Guedalla sees in 
history not only a formidable array of card indexes, but an art as 
well. And his realization that the missing muse of Clio can be re- 
called by those who feel the surge of true historical imagination has 
led him to the studio, there to reflect upon and essay a style that will 
bring history again into the domain of the arts. His long hours in the 
studio have proved fruitful, for in Fathers of the Revolution, The 
Missing Mme, and his book-length works, he writes with consummate 
lucidity and charm; but on occasion, his intentness on style has pro- 
duced a self -consciousness that gives to his manner a perceptible 
nervousness and strain. The reader feels a certain tenseness when an 
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epigram is in the offing. There is a subdued tone, then a restless 
shuffling, and there, at the end of the passage, shimmering in all of its 
conscious glory, is a fine surprise. Sometimes we are saved the pre- 
liminary shuffling, for Guedalla after considerable brain-cudgeling, 
we feel is ready to raise the curtain on a finely polished piece of 
verbal bric-a-brac. "Caricature is one of the lost arts. So is the stain- 
ing of glass. That is why there is so much of both about." Thus the 
essay "An Old Master" gets under way. The sketch of Lord Kitchener 
gives us at the start the author's novel view of Life-writing. 
"Biography," he writes, "like big game hunting, is one of the recog- 
nized forms of sport; and it is unfair as only sport can be." "Mr. 
Shaw," we are told at the outset, "like Tithonus, has discovered the 
secret of eternal age." 

At times, the entire first paragraph is devoted to horseplay. 

There can be nothing more monotonous to its students than revolution, 
unless perhaps it is earthquake. Pestilence, like Cleopatra, has infinite variety; 
battle, like Mr. Heinz, has fifty-seven varieties; murder is a Protean pastime 
whose dazzling diversity has formed the delight of successive generations of 
readers of the Sunday paper; and sudden death is perpetually providing new 
thrills for coroners. Revolution alone has its prescribed course and its un- 
changing ritual; and the peculiarly blinding type in which Mr. Shaw always 
impels his publishers to print his prose works holds out little hope that we 
shall ever persuade a proletarian dictator to read John Tanner's devolution- 
isfs Handbook and so to introduce^ new notion or so into the revolution- 
ary's repertoire. 1 

Such passages there are many of them in Mr. Guedalla's collec- 
tions of sketches undoubtedly take history out of the musty con- 
fines in which card catalogues have their despised though useful 
existence, into the noisy room in which men who wear eyeshades and 
use typewriters grind out their columns for the daily press. Mr. 
Guedalla, in his attempt to keep history away from the dry-as -dust 
recorders, has at times carried it to the pressroom of journalists who 
know how to catch the reader's eye. There are passages in his works 

1 "A Fabian," in Masters and Men. 
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that descend to flippancy; and his similes, drawn at considerable 
pains from his well-stocked memory, occasionally fall to the level of 
Walter Winchell's. Their prevalence, and the apparently facile play 
of words, are the delight of a large class of readers who have had as 
their chief literary nourishment the magazine sections of the news- 
papers. Clio, the missing muse, whose disappearance Mr. Guedalla 
so much laments, would probably find the dignity of the dull his- 
torians more to her liking than the smart journalism of the essays in 
Masters and Men. History doubtless should be made attractive, but 
the art of history can never be attained by straining for phrases which 
become smart. 

Of Disraeli, Journalist, the author writes: "But imbedded in the 
bombast of it all, there are some astonishingly brilliant phrases: one 
feels that if only Disraeli would not talk so loud, we might hear some 
good things." Mr. Guedalla does not talk too loud; even his patronage 
is fairly subdued; but if he would not be so eager to delight with 
glittering phrases, we might hear some good things. Surely for the 
one who is looking for substantial judgments, expressed in a lucid 
and graceful way, there is little satisfaction in knowing that "The 
trouble with King Alfred has always been one's complete inability 
to distinguish him from King Arthur and Prince Albert." 

Even in those prettily turned phrases in which a substantial truth 
sparkles, there is no great satisfaction. A style that is craftily epi- 
grammatic calls attention to itself, and the true significance of its 
content is lost in the glitter of the phrase. A manner charged ^ith 
fine surprises detracts from, rather than intensifies the true worth 
of a thought, especially if it suggests the slightest degree of strain. 
Herein lies the contrast between Strachey's style and Guedalla's. 
Strachey brings about, by what are apparently the simplest means, 
effects which Guedalla must strain every nerve to produce. Guedalla 
is constantly adventuring with phrases in his attempt to come upon 
le mot rare, and the reader, surfeited with Wilde paradox, becomes 
impatient for a manner that has at least the tone of artlessness. One 
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is tempted to feel after reading the essays in Masters and Men and 
Supers and Supermen) that the missing muse of history is far from 
being recalled in the artful, clever pieces of Mr. Guedalla. 

The biographical inadequacy of the jeux d'esprit with which the 
collections with the alliterative titles abound, Mr. Guedalla recog- 
nizes. In the note which introduces the sketches in fathers of the 
RevoUrfion, he insists that the portraits which follow are not to be 
hung in the main gallery; and in the agreeable little play entitled 
"Conversation with a Caller" which serves as a preface to The Miss- 
ing Muse, he indirectly judges his brief sketches and in part de- 
fends them. Addressing himself to an imaginary caller named Nemo, 
Guedalla remarks: 

Our essayists all seem to dress as Lamb for the costume ball of modern 
letters. And what is more trying to the taste than mutton dressed as Lamb? 
[Mr. Guedalla, this is hard to forgive. "Won't you later have something to 
say about Bacon?] At any rate, I have no gift for gambols with our Lamb- 
kins. Besides, I dislike this tendency to confine essays to a single mood. I see 
them rather in the deathless classification of trains in Mr. Punches Bradshcnv 
into trains that start, but do not arrive; trains that arrive, but do not 
start; and trains that merely run. Is not that the whole duty of essay- 
writing? If start they must from anywhere, then let them wander off into 
the Ewigkeit. If they arrive at a conclusion, they must have started from no- 
where in particular. Or, lacking both starting-place and destination, they 
should merely run. (And, thanks to the exigencies of weekly journalism, so 
many of them appear to run on Saturdays only.) That random formula is 
the nearest that I would permit anyone to come to making laws for essay- 
writing. It is a glorious haphazard, in which a paper upon soap may end in 
economics or a statesman's life provide reflections upon postage stamps. But 
it should beware like poison of studied triviality. I preach, my dear Nemo; 
and I have tried to practice too. Using prose for a pencil, I have sketched at 
random. Sometimes it was a point of view, sometimes a street-scene, and oc- 
casionally a note that seemed just worth recording of some remembered 
figure. Finality was never aimed at: rounded perfection is the last thing for 
which to go to essays. For essays, after all, are only studies casually detached 
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from a prose-writer's sketchbook. But graphic artists have frequently the 
impertinence to exhibit their studies. So why not authors? At any rate, I 



mean to. 



Fortunately Mr. Guedalla has a large sketchbook from which these 
essays are ''casually detached," for otherwise his claim to distinction 
as an historian would be a feeble plea indeed. The trains of which 
he speaks that start somewhere and get nowhere, serious readers will 
usually avoid, especially if the ride takes them through tunnels and 
over monotonous plains on which a thistle at times rears its bright 
and prickly head. (I would suggest that the country over which the 
trains of Charles Lamb run offers a picturesque and worth-while 
ride.) Mr. Guedalla would probably have a large audience were he to 
be the author of only the essays in the collections, for the age cher- 
ishes its clever journalists and likes to keep moving without caring 
where. But without The Second Empire, Palmerslon, and Welling- 
ton the bulky folios from which many a jeu d'esprit has been de- 
tached his place in the firmament of historians would be so small 
that only a Ph. D. candidate could find in his work enough sub- 
stance for a thesis. 

After reading falmerston and Wellington, however, I can almost 
forgive Mr. Guedalla for forgetting that the muse of history can- 
not be wooed with paradox. I am willing to believe that in an impa- 
tient moment he put on a new smock, and after retiring to his studio, 
he tried to convince himself that he was first, last, and always a 
literary essayist. Years of nosing about in stacks of historical data are 
enough to make some men rebellious. I know a scholar who decided 
at the ripe age of sixty to become a big game hunter. He returned to 
his researches pretty much the worse for his experience. Mr. Gue- 
dalla, in Wellington, came back to the role which suits him best a 
keen judge and observer of men and times, who is equipped with a 
talented pen once he is engrossed in a big subject. 

If many of the brief essays pay tribute to cleverness and triviality, 
Palmerston and Wellington bring the obeisances of the author to the 
shrine of the muse of history. In these sustained works the author, 
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full of his subject instead of epigram, writes his narratives so vividly 
that temps perdu becomes temps retrouve. Here the dead past is 
awakened, and again we are bystanders, watching anxiously the 
destinies of men and nations unfold before our eyes. We need no 
craftily turned phrases as we follow Wellington through his Peninsu- 
lar Campaign and watch almost breathlessly his advance at Waterloo. 
Here the missing muse of history returns for a time, not to delight us 
with antics which become her ill (for she was always a dignified 
muse) , but to take us into a world of yesterday, and there hold aloft 
the curtain between the Past and Present for us to gaze at the shift- 
ing panorama of men and times. 

The subjectivity of the author's manner, so consistently en- 
countered in the essays, is barely discernible in the longer works. For 
pages we forget the author entirely as we follow Louis Napoleon from 
the prison at Ham to his position at the head of the Second Empire. 
When the author's voice does come to us, it does not compel us to 
turn our eyes from the scene which is unfolding to reflect for long 
about the present. There are times at which the author comes mo- 
mentarily between us and the scene, as for instance, when we learn 
that "It was an age in which dyspepsia was frequently mistaken for 
intellect," and that "Napoleon, like so many men, would have made 
a perfect husband to another man's wife"; but we pause for only a 
moment. How inconsequential neatly turned phrases become when 
there are vivid pictures to guard our interest jealously. Guedalla hap- 
pily gives us few opportunities to recall ourselves from the days into 
which he has so skilfully led us. An objectivity, which never becomes 
cold, marks these longer works. Here the age and its men catch and 
hold our attention; rarely are we conscious of the arts that are being 
employed to make the four walls of libraries recede into the spacious 
corridors in which Lord Palmerston defied his Queen. Sooner or later, 
the historian must tell a story; and Guedalla, realizing this, lets the 
narrative element go on and on with only the slightest interruptions. 

In the longer works, his objectivity takes on an added virtue. In- 
stead of constantly reminding us that we live in an age remote from 
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the times depicted, he projects himself almost unsparingly into the 
past. He understands the value of looking at men and events in the 
light of their own time. 'The past should, for the historian, be his 
present," he observes. "He must never write from the angle of today, 
but almost always from the angle of contemporaries with the events 
that he describes seeing Waterloo, as Professor Trevelyan urged him, 
'not as we see it now, with all of its time-honoured associations and its 
conventionalised place in history, but as our ancestors saw it first, 
when they did not know whether the Hundred Days, as we now call 
them, would not stretch out for a Hundred Years/ " 

Mr. Guedalla's objectivity is not that detachment which marks 
the works of the historical researchers. A detached standpoint often 
suggests in its handling a lack of genuine interest. Without losing 
himself in militant partisanship, he reveals a marked interest in the 
welfare of his heroes. It is from the point of view of Louis Napoleon, 
Palmerston, and Wellington, that the narratives come. It is their 
world which we view, not a world that has standing between it and 
our vision a barrier of passive interest and rows of card catalogues. 
For Guedalla is wary of the detachment which comes from the mere 
examination of evidence. Re-creative imagination, often neglected in 
works of scholarship, binds the facts of history into a picture which 
breathes. The fine force of imagination which restores life to the dead 
past works steadily to keep Palmerston and Wellington away from 
that type of historical recording in which the compiler's detachment 
produces only a series of facts. 

History, to Guedalla, if it is to be an art at all, must be not only 
the spinning and dyeing of threads, but it must be the weaving of 
these carefully spun and dyed threads into a great tapestry. The 
spinning and dyeing are a labor of great utility and value, but they 
must not cry out for prominence in the consummate design of the 
finished tapestry. For research, the author has a proper regard. He 
understands the necessity of testing the strength and dye of the 
threads which are to be used. For those syndicates of research to 
which men with facile pens come for materials in order to write 
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Lives which are to become "best-sellers," he has little sympathy. Gib- 
bon, Carlyle, and Macaulay he recalls as a few historians who shoul- 
dered their own way through stacks of musty records. In spite of the 
fact that he justifiably regards scholarship as a means to an end, and 
not the historian's sole end, he recognizes the value of those carefully 
spun and dyed threads which are the result of painstaking investi- 
gation. 

"But the true historian," he remarks, "who aspires to be anything 
more than a mere assistant, will weave his own tapestry. ... A 
school of painters, who announced themselves as competent in the 
chemistry of pigments but boasted that they, thank heaven! were 
wholly uncontaminated by the meretricious art of drawing, would 
excite derision. But a school of historians making precisely similar 
claims is treated with profound respect. For we demand research, a 
knowledge of materials, a habit of scrupulous investigation, and a 
meticulous balancing of authorities. But if the precious results of all 
these arduous exercises are presented with a suspicion of literary skill, 
our eyebrows begin to rise. What business, we enquire, has the his- 
torian to know how to write. . . . The historians of our day work 
in the shadow of that dreaded imputation; and once a branch of 
English letters, history has become a form of manual labour, com- 
parable to card-indexing or the assembling of inexpensive auto- 
mobiles. . . ." 

Mr. Guedalla need not fear the imputations of a very small group 
of men who have become myopic about true values by reason of their 
endless stooping over card catalogues. The biographer who can write 
survives these imputations, even though they are at times a useful 
curb on the aspirations of a race of third-rate fiction writers. Guedalla 
not only does his own weaving, but he also spins his own threads. All 
of the implements which are used in making the design, however, he 
believes should be carefully removed from the finished tapestry. For- 
tunately he does not believe as do some of our recent biographers 
whose chief source of information for a Life has been one reference 
work that all the machinery of scholarship should be promptly 
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cast into the sea as soon as it has been used. Guedalla refuses to de- 
face his pages and to interrupt his narratives with footnotes and 
''small, imprisoned numerals," and he believes that "half the weak- 
ness of full-length biography comes from the misguided effort to in- 
corporate a vast legacy of documents in the Life." But of his 1,500 
references in Wellington he is justly proud, for he is unwilling to be 
identified with that school of historians who have their references 
only in the Dictionary of National Biography. All the implements 
that have been used in weaving the design, and all the loose ends and 
materials which remain, he places away from the narratives at the 
end of the works. Here they do not interrupt the reader, but they 
stand ready for easy reference. Anyone who is inclined to raise the 
question, "What business has the historian to know how to write?" 
may turn to the thirty-eight pages which are devoted to references 
at the end of Palmerston, and to the forty-four pages at the end of 
Wellington. Some notion of the threads which have been woven into 
the finished tapestry can thus be determined. Here surely is ample 
assurance that Mr. Guedalla is an historian of whom even Dr. 
Gooch would be proud. 

Nor is the muse of history neglected. She does not appear to give 
the narratives the flavor of an historical romance, for the methods of 
fiction are not employed. The imaginative force which gives life to 
the scenes is distinct from invention. It is rather that kind of im- 
agination of which Sir John Fortescue spoke, "recreative and re- 
productive." Louis Napoleon, Lord Palmerston, and "Wellington live 
for us not on account of the author's power of divination; Guedalla 
does not get his understanding of character by a coup d'etat, as 
M. Maurois says he revives Shelley. Rather he allows his imagination 
to assemble the facts of history into a coherent and lifelike picture. 

Of the long narratives, the Life of Wellington is a better illustra- 
tion of what the historical method can do for biography than The 
Second Empire or Palmerston. It was not by accident that the author 
called his account of Louis Napoleon The Second Empire rather than 
a Life of Napoleon III, The shifting political scenes of the gas-lit days 
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of the Second Empire are not only the background out of which 
Louis Napoleon emerges to become lifelike and clear, but those scenes 
occupy the foreground for sustained intervals. The "private life" 
element that belongs properly to biography (its biographical worth 
has of late been much exaggerated), is minimized by reason of the 
fact that the author is primarily concerned with the relationship 
which the third Napoleon bore to his age. Miss Howard comes briefly 
into the picture, and Eugenie is treated at fair length; but the in- 
fluence which they exercised on the nature of Napoleon III, and the 
intimate details of their association with him form no part of the 
picture. Nor are those characteristic features of Louis Napoleon's 
individuality which made him what he was the subject for minute 
and searching analysis. His life does much to illustrate Guedalla's be- 
lief that success is a compound of man with moment. The times are 
presented with such thoroughness that we can see exactly how 
Louis Napoleon, after several unsuccessful attempts, became Presi- 
dent, and then -Emperor, of France. 

Falmerston is more biographical in aim and result, although here 
too, the background moves into the foreground for long intervals. 
Palmerston is usually at the center of the picture, it is true, but the 
light is frequently made to fall on the Victorian political scene. While 
he is going through his political apprenticeship, the light falls di- 
rectly on him, and when "Palmerston is out," again he stands in a 
steady light; but in the interval, especially when he is Foreign Min- 
ister, one is so taxed to keep straight the complicated ins-and-outs 
of his policies and various counter-policies, that Palmerston the man 
disappears behind a huge pile of political memoranda. His early years 
and his last years form a kind of biographical frame for a keen and 
thorough treatment of his political activities. Palmerston is shown as 
he makes political history; only rarely do we realize that he was the 
husband of Lady Palmerston as well as Foreign Minister and Prime 
Minister. It is, of course, true that Lord Palmerston's private life 
played an insignificant r6le when it is contrasted with his vigorous 
public career. 
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For Palmerston's greatness in that involved political scene, Gue- 
dalla develops no brief. The author is not an advocate of any faction 
or man, although he will not permit his subject to live under the 
cloud which most of the Victorian factionists have placed over him. 
His policies and gestures are explained, but there is no militant at- 
tempt to justify them. It is clear that Guedalla has little admiration 
for Lord John Russell; and Victoria and her ministers are thrust 
deftly into the background in order to indicate the true contem- 
porary power of Palmerston's political gestures. But any temptation 
to defend his subject the author resisted; and he resisted as well 
any inclination to write an expose. Palmerston illustrates a com- 
mendable detachment on the part of the author who was working 
with a subject on which one can readily take sides. 

Palmerston emerges probably very much as he was a political 
figure who led largely a public life but it is in Wellington that 
Guedalla shows more clearly that history and biography often have 
a sympathetic relationship. Out of the shifting backgrounds of late 
eighteenth-century Ireland, Eton, British India, Peninsular warfare, 
Waterloo, and Victorian politics, there emerges a full-length portrait 
of the Duke, the most complete and satisfying Life that we have, 
despite the fact that Wellington told Mrs. Norton, "I have been 
much exposed to authors." We see Wellington not only in his blue 
frockcoat and low cocked hat at Waterloo, but we see him gunning 
pheasants on Lady Shelley's country estate and playing with chil- 
dren who called him "Dook." Here, more so than elsewhere, we are 
shown the strength of Wellington's mind, and we are not left un- 
aware of his kindness and generosity. The handsomeness and the 
force of personality of the Duke captivate Guedalla, and even his 
foibles are viewed without irony. At Wellington's moments of su- 
preme conceit, the author smiles, not indulgently, but with a nod 
that seems to signify that the Duke had a right to say what he 
pleased. When Wellington told Creevey after Waterloo: "By God! 
I don't think it would have been done if I had not been there"; and 
when, in his later years, he habitually exaggerated the strength of 
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the enemies he had defeated in the Peninsular Campaign, Guedalla's 
smile is half-admiring. With a sly wink the author tells us that the 
conqueror of Napoleon, while visiting Lady Shelley's country estate 
and attempting to bag a few pheasants, shot "a dog, then the keeper, 
and finally an aged cottager who had been rash enough to do her 
washing near an open window." When Lady Shelley's little daughter 
Fanny showed alarm at the indifferent way in which the great sol- 
dier handled firearms, Lady Shelley exclaimed: 'Tear in the presence 
of the Lord of Waterloo! Fie! Stand close behind the Duke of Wel- 
lington: he will protect you." At that, Guedalla could not resist the 
temptation to remark: "Indeed, it was the safest place." But there is 
no patronage; Wellington does not become the target for smart 
speeches. Without approaching eulogy, and without any inclination to 
heighten the human qualities of his subject by lingering over his 
foibles, Guedalla presents the Duke with his weakness, with his kind- 
ness, and with his greatness. The portrait assumes that rich coloring 
that is the result of sympathetic understanding. Here surely tout coin- 
prendre, c'est tout pardonner. 

The part that history plays in the development of the portrait is 
pronounced, but Wellington is always in the center. The Battle of 
Waterloo surely the major episode in Wellington's life does not 
become the topic for an exhaustive exposition of military maneuver- 
ing. It is Wellington's battle, not Grouchy's, Bliicher's, Napoleon's, 
or Mr. Creevey's. When Napoleon appears, u a lonely, white faced 
man [who] stood in the moonlight in a little wood, waiting for 
troops that never came," he appears only to clarify by contrast the 
cold intentness of the one who watched the distant camp-fires of the 
Grand Armee. Dublin Castle, Eton, India, Spain, Waterloo move by in 
vivid pictures, but out of them all there comes the well-lighted figure 
of Wellington. The fusion of background with the figure in the center 
is almost constant. 

As a narrative of compelling force, Wellington- is of first quality. 
But the limitations of biography become especially evident in such a 
Life. The biographer cannot always draw his story through a series 
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of elements of suspense to a fine climax. The novelist can produce 
excellent effects by dealing with only a section of a character's life 
at the end of which there is a stirring climax. The climax of most 
lives comes long before the end. The stories of Byron's life and of 
Shelley's have a tremendous effect by reason of the scenes on which 
the curtain dropped. Biographers, however, must deal with figures 
other than Byron, Shelley, and Rupert Brooke; and when they do, 
the problem of giving the narrative dramatic force is difficult. "Wel- 
lington was eighty-three years old when he died; Waterloo had been 
won when he was forty-six. To be sure, the forty years which fol- 
lowed Waterloo were filled with action, but the record of them seems 
like slow anticlimax when it is compared with the sweeping force of 
the early half of the narrative. Of course, the man who defeated 
Napoleon, in time had delight in putting aside the importunities of 
Miss Jenkins, in entertaining the Queen and Prince Albert, and in 
keeping a watchful eye on British politics. But after 1815, it all 
seems so colorless. 

Mr. Guedalla is aware of the position of the climax; and despite 
the fact that two hundred pages are justifiably devoted to the Duke's 
career after Waterloo, he does not allow us to forget that this was 
the man who defeated Napoleon. But at times the anecdotes begin to 
straggle in, and the fine sweep of the early part of the narrative is 
gone. The historical method, used so effectively for men of action, 
cannot be adapted with telling force to lives which the passage of 
years has made relatively uneventful. Death affords an end, but not 
necessarily a climax to a narrative. By a circumstance over which the 
subject and the biographer had no control, the latter part of the 
Life of Wellington is not so effectively presented as the account of 
the years before Waterloo. It is possible (I offer the suggestion hesi- 
tantly) that the historical method is best adapted to men of action, 
and that the psychological method has its most conspicuous value 
when it is applied to those whose natures seek out, or have thrust on 
them, more sedentary pursuits. But withal, despite the comparatively 
slow-moving quality of the narrative of the post-Waterloo Welling" 
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ton, the portrait shows exceptionally good balance for such a figure 
and an excellent sense of perspective. 

The style of Wellington is brilliant without being clever, bold and 
direct without being epigrammatic. The verbal surprises so fre- 
quently encountered in the essays are not found here. The author, 
with too much respect for his subject and his task, never descends 
to flippancy. There are no antics of phrase, no studied smartness. 
Here the missing muse of history has been recalled, not to linger 
among the bright toys of journalism, but to move with dignity and 
grace toward the true objective of history, Temps retrouve. 

There are passages which recall the subdued emotional force of 
Lytton Strachey, as for instance the picture of the old Duke whose 
"life was full of dying echoes now of lost ladies and forgotten min- 
isters and his poor fluttered Kitty in her white muslin without 
jewellery sitting apart and talking to her boys' tutor instead of to the 
guest of honour, pausing at intervals to gaze with embarrassing 
devotion in his own direction.*' The last chapter has a rhetorical 
quality, partially relieved by the passages in italics which come in as 
a resonant chorus; but how infinitely superior to the glittering baubles 
of Masters and Men is the stately prose with which the author traces 
the scene of the Duke's last ride. 

In Wellington, Philip Guedalla has lifted himself out of the ranks 
of merely clever men. The Second Empire and Palmerston are con- 
tributions to our stock of information about the nineteenth century, 
and they show historical talent; but they lack the substantial worth 
and classical quality of Wellington. Of his erudition and turn for 
style, there was never any doubt; but for a time it seemed as if he 
had mistaken the muse of history for someone who lives at the Pen 
and Pencil Club. Perhaps after seeing his mistake, he plans to keep 
more serious company. 

If I recall the Muses correctly, there was none that devoted her 
charms to the production of biography. Perhaps there were no psycho- 
analysts on Parnassus. But I have been wondering of late whether 
Clio did not have a clear notion of the interrelationship between his- 
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tory and men's lives and personalities. Perhaps in the absence of a 
name for Life-writing, she casually appropriated that which we now 
call biography and even psychography to her own ends. When 
Mr. Guedalla's Wellington is classified under history, or literature, 
or biography, I wonder again at the confusion which our advanced 
terminology has brought us. For in spite of the fact that I find 
Wellington on the shelves devoted to English history, I think it is a 
good biography. 



BIAS AND BRILLIANCE: MR. HILAIRE BELLOC 

When I am dead, I hope it may be said 

ff His sins were scarlet, but bis books were read" 



BIAS AND BRILLIANCE: MR. HILAIRE BELLOC 



PERHAPS Mr. Belloc should not be regarded as a biographer. Surely 
those who view his portraits in Wolsey, Cranmer, Richelieu, 
James H 3 and the half-dozen other studies in which biographical por- 
traiture is found, should survey them with Bacon's "Read not to con- 
tradict and confute; nor to believe and take for granted . . . but to 
weigh and consider" clearly in mind. To those who read Belloc "to 
believe and take for granted," a word of caution should be promptly 
passed along: his portraits of historical figures are not to be accepted 
as definitive Lives. They present only a point of view Belloc's point 
of view and in that presentation the author neither aims at nor 
achieves an objective and impersonal attitude. On the other hand, 
to those who read Belloc chiefly "to contradict and confute," and to 
name his studies as examples of only egregious partisanship, sound 
criticism can offer condolence. His studies of historical characters, 
despite their inadequacies, are literary performances of excellence, 
and their value as contributions to our knowledge of men and 
epochs long past can readily be recognized. 

Their value as biography is not always apparent, especially to those 
who are stubborn in their belief that good biography is entirely 
dependent on the dispassionate judgment of the author. Generally 
speaking, an attitude of detachment makes for that clear vision 
which is essential to biographical truth. Belloc's attitude toward his 
subjects is rarely that of detachment. He is a man of strong sym- 
pathies and even stronger antipathies, a militant defender of "the 
Faith," an arch-enemy of the Reformation and its leaders, and British 
and Gallic in turn in his loyalties. There are few historical figures 
about whom he has no robust judgment. The men who have led the 
march of events he sees only in shades of black or white. To him, 
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there is no compromise: he either likes a man or he dislikes him, and 
the intensity of his feelings is everywhere evident. Temperamentally 
Belloc is ill equipped to write biography, for the ardor with which 
he defends or attacks men of history is scarcely consonant with dis- 
passionate judgment. 

Then, too, a thesis writer rarely makes a good biographer. The 
historical thesis often has positive value, but it is a dangerous vehicle 
for biography. It frequently reduces men to roles which they per- 
form largely to provide evidence and establish proof for the author's 
contentions. The thesis writer is not primarily interested in character; 
he has a case to prove, and as a result, character concerns him only as 
a means to an end. When the contentions of an author become the 
controlling purpose of an historical or biographical survey, figures 
are revived if they are truly revived not for their own sake, but 
for the sake of vivid illustration. The commemorative impulse, and 
the desire to bring to life men as they really were, are submerged in 
the author's attempt to establish his thesis. Completeness of portraiture 
suffers; and truth, which is the elusive goal of the biographer, is 
warped to serve the writer's cause. 

Underlying Belloc's historical studies, there is almost invariably a 
thesis. At times it takes on the form of a stirring attack or defense 
of an individual figure; but more generally it is not a contention 
for or against an individual, but for or against the historical move- 
ment in which the figure was involved. His admiration for or hos- 
tility to historical figures is largely in proportion to the importance 
of the roles they played in creating that which he views as harmony 
or dissonance in modern Europe. History to him is a continuous 
movement; no period is autonomous and independent. The present, 
to him, is inextricably bound with the past. He often views great 
crises of epochs long past as if they were of recent occurrence, for he 
sees in them the clear background of the modern European scene. 
His attitude toward the figures connected with historical movements 
is not shaped entirely by his knowledge of their human features; 
rather it is shaped by his judgments of the movements and factions 
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to which they belonged. Wolsey, Cranmer, Marie Antoinette, and 
Napoleon owe their existence in Belloc's spacious gallery of historical 
portraits not only to their own intrinsic interest and worth, but also 
to the contentions of the author for or against the movements with 
which they were connected. 

The partisan and contentional attitude of Mr. Belloc is evident 
in both the motives and results of his works; nor are these the only 
judgments which can be brought against him when he is regarded 
tentatively as a biographer. His methods of approach are individual 
to the point of being unmethodical; in the later works, there is no 
attempt to balance evidence in order to view both sides of the pic- 
ture; and there is little effort to bring figures more fully to life than 
is necessary for his ends. Then, too, he is not always careful with 
factual details. He is more concerned with the spirit than with the 
letter, although it is not to be assumed that he believes that "the 
letter profiteth nothing." Surely such a list of inadequacies is enough 
to cause most readers especially those who are inclined to conserva- 
tive judgments to reject Hilaire Belloc's studies in favor of more 
complete and less biased historical and biographical accounts. 

Perhaps inadvertently although inadvertence is not one of his 
faults Belloc has anticipated the criticism which his works were 
sure to draw by employing exacting phrases in his declarations of 
intent. For instance, in his Preface to the account of James II, he is 
at pains to tell the reader that "this essay is not a biography, still less 
a chronicle, [but] it is an attempt to portray a character of capital 
interest to English and European History, of which our academic 
historians give but a caricature." Throughout his introductory notes 
and texts he is chary of his use of the term "biography." His caution 
and fastidiousness of phrase are not the result of his fear of criticism 
(there is no timorousness in the man), but rather the result of his 
exacting and perhaps obsolete definition of biographical writing. He 
avoids the label "biography" because he associates with it those ex- 
haustive, heavily documented, and relatively objective accounts 
which for long illustrated the only type of Life-writing, It would 
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be difficult to convince him that the contemporary school of psy- 
chographers and portraitists are biographers, for he has clearly im- 
plied that portraiture and biography are to him far from synonymous. 

An author whose works are marked by such blemishes, and whose 
declarations of intent apparently free him from the responsibilities 
of the conventional biographer, should perhaps be excluded from 
biographical criticism. The temptation, however, to consider Belloc's 
historical studies as contributions to biography is too great to resist. 
The temptation could be readily put aside were he an author of 
mediocre talent and insight, and were he only a writer of theses. But 
Hilaire Belloc is brilliant: his intellect is rapacious, his vision is ex- 
ceptionally discerning, and he is a literary artist of the first rank. 

His studies, despite their inadequacies, and despite his eschewal of 
the label "biography," illustrate a mature form of the biographer's 
art. He begins as a partisan and thesis writer, and ends as he begins; 
but as he proceeds, there emerges we know not exactly how a 
kind of portraiture which is both gripping and convincing. There 
have been a few striking instances in British letters in which an author 
set out with a fixed objective, and accomplished his aim; but while 
moving toward his goal, he created a by-product which eclipses in 
value the primary motive and result of his work. Belloc sets out de- 
liberately to establish a thesis, and he usually succeeds in presenting 
his point in a thought -provoking, if not always convincing way; but 
while establishing his thesis, he draws bold and vivid portraits which, 
although at times warped by the primary motive of the study, con- 
tinue to linger in the mind long after the author's contentions have 
been forgotten. In a sense, Belloc might be called an incidental 
biographer, although the use of such a term carries with it a sug- 
gestion which permits only a specially defined application. His his- 
torical studies have in them flashes of biographical insight, made 
more brilliant by a consummate artistry of presentation, which are, 
to me, more precious than all of his opinions and all of his thought- 
stimulating theses. These frequent flashes of insight and brilliant 
artistry compensate in large measure for all the inadequacies and in- 
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accuracies which his works contain when they are viewed as bi- 
ographies. They eclipse in literary and historical value those passages 
in which the author contends for a faction and for his thesis. Belloc 
is at his best when he leaves his thesis for a time to write biography. 

There is no one of his studies which I can unreservedly commend 
as a complete and wholly accurate delineation of character. His Marie 
Antoinette is not to be compared with Stefan Zweig's admirable por- 
trait; and his Napoleon is different in both motive and result from 
Rose's standard Life, and from Kircheisen's exhaustive and penetrat- 
ing account. But when, while reading Belloc, I am made to accom- 
pany Marie Antoinette in her flight to Varennes; or made to stand in 
the snow with Napoleon at Eylau to watch Murat, with his cavalry 
drawn up in one huge column, advance to the assistance of Augerau; 
or made to watch Cranmer extend his hand into the burning furze 
faggots, I know that I am in touch with the spirit of the thing itself. 
Then, more so than in many Lives that are justly called definitive, I 
feel the throbbing life of men and times over which the passage of 
time has drawn a curtain. It is then that I become acutely aware of 
the fact that good biography does not depend entirely on the volume 
of detail, but on the pulsing intensity of a few richly suggestive de- 
tails. 

But the question promptly arises: Is the value of these vivid por- 
trayals the value of truth? Is not an unpartisan, detached attitude 
the only sound point of view for historical portraiture? Detach- 
ment, it must be admitted, generally makes for clear-sightedness. 
Without it, men and times are viewed in warped perspective, or in 
no perspective at all. But might we not justifiably inquire into the 
value of those judgments which are the result of a point of view that 
is both partisan and intimate? Surely those who have lost their sense 
of detachment by reason of their intimacy with a subject, and by 
reason of their admiration for or hostility to a subject, are not 
always to be refused an intelligent audience. The man who witnesses 
a battle from the detached heights of a mountain, who is neutral in 
his attitude, and objective in his record of observations, is to be 
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recognized as a trustworthy commentator: his point of view is in- 
valuable. But are we to reject as worthless the observations of a man 
who, half -blinded by the smoke of battle and by the ardor with 
which he presses his cause, insists on presenting his side of the case? 
Surely this man, despite his lack of detachment and perspective, has 
much to offer to those who have sufficient intellectual ballast to 
weigh and consider his views. For the observer whose vision is warped 
by distance, or by the prejudices of his own mind and nature, bi- 
ography has little use. But biography undoubtedly has a use for 
those observations which have been warped by undue proximity. 
They have a value which is not exactly consonant with trustworthy 
authority, but they have the value of intimacy. Contemporary view- 
points are invariably useful to biographers and historians, not on 
account of the dispassionate judgment which they provide, but on 
account of the spirit with which those observations are conveyed to 
the reader. 

Belloc's perspective is often warped by a kind of undue proximity, 
but his portraits are worthy of careful observation. They are often 
painted with a partisan brush, it is true, but in them there is a spirit 
which is comparable to that found in portraits and commentaries by 
contemporaries of the subject. They have the value of contemporary 
intimacy. The author's attitude toward his subjects may be warped 
by prejudice or loyalty, but his physical sense of vision in fact, all 
of his physical senses remain unimpaired. His partisanship cannot 
destroy his clear observation of their garb, their peculiarities of ges- 
ture, their habits, their outward movements; it cannot take away 
from them those features which are a clear index of personality. It 
is possible for us to misjudge the inner motives of a man and, at the 
same time, know him well enough to provide useful and highly sig- 
nificant information concerning him. 

Despite his extraordinary versatility, Belloc has not as yet demon- 
strated his ability as a deliberate psychoanalyst. Instead of working 
from the inside to the outside in his study of character, he confines 
his observations to the outward manifestations of personality. He is 
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not concerned, as is Ludwig, with the battles that rage within. For 
him, it is enough to view men in the immediate sphere in which they 
had their being and in the broader scheme of history. He takes little 
stock in the notion of men's mastering their own fates, and in that 
inner struggle which results in success or failure; rather he believes 
firmly in the force of historical destiny. The character of Napoleon, 
and his success and failure, were determined "point after point by 
the situation around him." And Marie Antoinette'is portrayed as one 
"whose hands for all their freedom of gesture were moved by in- 
fluences other than her own, and whose feet, though their steps 
seemed wayward and self-directed, were ordered for her in one path 
that led inexorably to its certain goal." He is willing to believe that 
the accidents of history are turned to advantage by men of genius, 
but he is firm in his conviction that the men of whom he writes were 
in large measure the result of historical destiny. 

Whether or not we subscribe to Belloc's thesis concerning the force 
of the scheme of history, we must admit that he, with his wide 
knowledge of the historical scene, shows us quite convincingly that 
Marie Antoinette had little to do with the outline of her life. She 
shaped some of its details, to be sure, but her life, even to its tragic 
end, was in large measure moulded while Kaunitz and Maria Theresa 
were deciding that the bond between Vienna and Paris should be 
strengthened. And despite the fact that Napoleon remarked, "I have 
been my own greatest enemy," Belloc's manner rings with conviction 
which the reader soon shares when he demonstrates how Napoleon's 
steps were ordered for him in a path which was not entirely of his 
own devising. One is inclined to stand with Belloc in the opinion that 
too much significance should not be attached to the unmeditated 
statements of men who have suffered reverses of fortune. 

Belloc's acute knowledge of the roles which historical destiny and 
force milfoil prepared for the men of whom he writes gives breadth 
to his portraits, and the remarkable ability with which he projects 
himself into the atmosphere of the periods which he presents gives 
his portraits their depth. It is not the depth of purely psychological 
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insight which characterizes his studies of character; it is rather that 
depth which comes from an attuned insight into the spirit of the 
times. Few authors have been able to catch the time spirit so com- 
pletely and vividly. He puts himself into the position of eyewitness, 
but he does not stay there. He is able to detach himself from the im- 
mediate world in which his subjects have their existence in order to 
view them in the larger sphere of the pattern of history. 

The ability to view a subject from a contemporary angle and 
also from that wider viewpoint which the passage of time provides 
is generally useful to the biographer. He can study character from 
two widely different angles, each of which has advantages. "When 
we see an event or phase of society passing before our eyes we lose 
much that the regular historian can give us," writes Belloc in his 
Preface to The Eye-Witness. tc We do not know what future results 
will follow from the event or from the state of society. We are but 
dimly aware of the background, the network of other contemporary 
events going on all over the world; we are not conscious at all of the 
greater part of these events. History methodically written gives us 
all these things: an immediate vision obscures or omits them. 

"But, on the other hand," he continues, "an immediate vision has 
two supreme qualities which regular history lacks: it has the quality 
of vividness, of finding oneself actually in touch with the reality 
what Michelet has called the quality of * resurrection' ; and it has the 
quality of founding a right historical judgment" 

Belloc's studies of historical character illustrate the interplay of 
the two points of view that of the contemporary eyewitness and 
that of the historian who sees his subject in the wide perspective that 
the passage of time affords. "When he leaves the character whom he 
has been viewing at intimate range in order to regard him in the light 
of his wider significance to European affairs, he commits his greatest 
sins against biography. It is in these passages that he generally be- 
comes contentional; it is here that he reflects on what might have 
been if historical destiny were to have taken a different turn, or were 
the figures involved to have been less susceptible to the force of cir- 
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cumstances. He laments, he prophesies, he preaches; and the figures, 
once secure in the movements and atmosphere of their own age, are 
brought forth as examples to indicate how the development of Eu- 
rope was retarded or accelerated. His opinions are always interesting 
to listen to, and at times they are to be cherished and applied; but 
while he is telling his readers why he believes that Napoleon's effort 
to unite Europe (if that was ever Napoleon's plan) was an ad- 
mirable step toward attaining a permanent political and religious 
harmony among nations, he views Napoleon more as a principle than 
as a man, and proceeds to contend for his principle. As a consequence, 
the biographical part of the work suffers. In some instances, his 
change of perspective is not necessarily accompanied by a change of 
motive; but more frequently, this change destroys the biographical 
consecutiveness of the study by giving the author the opportunity to 
expand his doctrines concerning a politically and religiously united 
Europe. 

In spite of the worth of some of Belloc's ardently expressed opin- 
ions, he is undoubtedly at his best as an artist and biographer when 
he is viewing his subject at intimate range. Then his works present 
an immediate vision of the past. In this vision there are the two su- 
preme qualities of which he speaks: "the quality of vividness, of 
finding oneself actually in touch with the reality . . . the quality 
of 'resurrection' . . . and the quality of founding a right historical 
judgment " The vitality of his characterization is largely dependent 
on his ability to view at intimate range the figures whom he describes. 
He becomes a contemporary eyewitness. He is a master at re-creating 
historical atmosphere. His men are not allowed to gasp for breath in 
a kind of vacuum; they are associated with the throbbing life and 
stirring movements of their times. They are not made to live out their 
lives in a world unfamiliar to them: they are given their own houses 
to live in, their own clothes to wear, and the air of their own times 
to breathe. They are not brought into a world detached from or- 
dinary human activity in order to wage an isolated struggle with 
their own natures, but rather they are placed into the world which 
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was theirs to live as was their normal wont. At times they are re- 
vealed as men who struggle with the forces of their own inner na- 
tures witness Cranmer but more generally the struggles are with 
historical destiny which is made to take on concrete form. No matter 
against which forces they battle, they are given a vividly recon- 
structed milieu their own milieu in which to live. 

When Belloc pulls back the curtain to reveal the scenes which his 
art and insight have revived, the past is conjured up so compellingly 
that we, like the author, become contemporaries of the strangely 
clad figures who move along the ramp before the Palace at Green- 
wich, or of those who swarm before the Tuileries. In his Preface to 
the collection of vignettes entitled The Eye-Witness, he tells us, in 
part, how it is done. 

.... It is, of course, impossible for any modern man to give an abso- 
lutely accurate and perfect resurrection of the past, even in little selected 
and highly particular examples. His own personality, his own views, will, 
however severely he may attempt to abstract them, appear in his work; he 
will omit much which an actual contemporary would have known and seen. 
He will not get the perfect proportion which the actual contemporary gets 
automatically from the use of his senses. But I have always maintained that 
it is possible, none the less, to get a very high degree of accuracy in the vivid 
cameos thus attempted. It can be done by concentrating on physical details, 
by reading all the evidence there is upon the weather, the dress, the accent, 
manner, gesture of the time and place in question; by using our common 
sense, our knowledge of what must have been; by our experience of the 
place dealt with as it now appears. It is possible, I say, by the use of such 
methods, and by a sufficiently strong exercise of the imagination applied to 
them, to bring the past to life. 

His talent for giving the reader an immediate view of the past 
comes largely from his thorough investigation of all sources of in- 
formation which afford an accurate description of the physical de- 
tails of men and places. But in addition to this investigation, he 
knows that there must be an imaginative experience which shapes the 
scattered details into a picture of unified, poignant vitality. This 
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imaginative experience is best produced by placing oneself in the 
actual scene in which men and events had their existence. He be- 
lieves, however, that there are times at which the past is revealed 
without any voluntary preparation on the part of the one who be- 
comes the eyewitness. 

He tells a story of how one night, while sitting with two of his 
friends in the White Horse at Storrington, one of them related the 
details of a dreamlike experience which he had had a few weeks be- 
fore. The story tells how the man, oppressed by the weather and 
fatigued by a long walk, lay down in a forest to rest. While he was 
in that state between sleeping and waking a state in which the 
mind is no longer active, but the senses and emotions continue to 
seek a mental response he either dreamed or involuntarily en- 
visioned himself aboard the Jacobin at the end of the battle of June 
i, 1794. The details of the ship, its men, and the engagement were 
so vividly and accurately brought into his consciousness that he felt, 
upon rousing himself, as if by some extraordinary power he had 
become an actual observer of the end of the battle between the 
Jacobin and a British man-of-war. As he related his experience to his 
friends at the tavern, his face and accent were those of a man who 
recalled the battle as he might recall an event of recent occurrence. 
"Surely what happened to him was this," comments Belloc, "that 
time had overlapped on him." 

Time has overlapped on Hilaire Belloc many times. His mind, his 
imagination, and his temperament are singularly attuned to receive 
immediate views of men and events of the past. He has felt acutely 
the spirit of the yesterdays of history, and he recalls his excursions 
into the past as if the past were yesterday, When he describes men 
and events long past, he describes them as axi observer who has only 
recently returned from the scenes which he depicts. The haze which 
surrounds the past disappears; he sees men and events not only in 
shadowy outline, but in detail, vivid and complete. 

By an effort of the will, as well as by an effortless receptivity to 
impression, he has managed "to live for some moments in the past 
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and to see the things which had been, stand and live before [him]." 
He does not rely on a half -mystical receptivity to impression. In Bel- 
loc there is an extraordinary fusion of poet and scholar; and the ag- 
gressiveness of his intellect has carried him into the prominent and 
remote provinces of history, geography, religion, and art. His curiosity 
in the physical details of past epochs has led him to make painstak- 
ing investigations in all manner of sources of information. 

He cultivates receptivity to historical impression deliberately. 
After reading the historians, biographers, and even the geographers 
on a subject which holds a strong appeal, he goes to the scene itself. 
This he investigates with the thoroughness of a map-maker. He con- 
trasts the scene which has been placed into his mind by his reading 
with the scene itself, and takes into account the changes which time 
and progress have made. Gradually the scene begins to lose those fea- 
tures which the passage of years has imposed; he becomes blind to 
them, and he stands an eyewitness to the movements of men who, 
long ago, came and went across that scene. 

His method of "reproducing as a living thing the action of the 
past" demands a wide and accurate knowledge of the physical de- 
tails of time and place. Without emphasis on the details of dress, 
accoutrements of battle and court, architectural design and decora- 
tion, furniture, landscape, and even weather,, Belloc's attempt to res- 
urrect the past would lose much of its charm of vividness. The spell 
of the past would not be so compelling, and the figures who move 
across the scene would not be so convincing. Belloc stands with 
Sainte-Beuve in the opinion that t( Rien ne vit que par le detail." In 
his attempt to feel the spirit of men and times through the physical 
details which history and geography have preserved for him, he even 
goes so far as to view and feel the scene at hours and seasons similar 
to those at which the events of which he writes took place. The condi- 
tion of the wind and weather plays a part in his scheme of resur- 
rection. He believes that the spirit of Waterloo can best be felt in the 
month of June, on a cloudy day, with occasional showers of rain. 
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Then, after making the necessary changes between the scene as it 
appears at present and as it appeared on that memorable day o 
June 1 8, 1815, he stands ready to let his re-creative imagination give 
unity and vitality to the panorama and to those figures who moved 
across it. Then he feels the despairing surge of Napoleon's last ad- 
vance, and experiences a sensation akin to pain as he watches Erlon's 
faltering. His extensive knowledge of the exact positions of the 33rd 
and 69th regiments, of the sound and appearance of the French 
artillery, of the uniforms of the Guard, and of Napoleon's tactics 
and movements on that fateful day, comes in to support the vitality 
of the scene which his imagination and the landscape itself have 
constructed. 

It is through his knowledge of physical details and his ability to 
put them together into a unified and pulsing picture that he achieves 
his most powerful biographical effects. Marie Antoinette is brought 
to life most vividly through Belloc's artful attention to the character- 
istic details of her outward nature and of her surroundings. Through- 
out the entire flight from Paris to Varennes, we sit, cramped and 
anxious, with Marie Antoinette. We see what she saw as the berlin 
rumbled into Chalons; and whether we are in sympathy with her, or 
with Drouet and Guillaume, we are made to feel what she felt. All 
the sights and sounds of that flight are borne distinctly to us. We 
know how far it is from Paris to Varennes, the distance between post- 
stations, the conditions of the roads. We know the hour of day at 
which the Royal Family paused at Chaintrix, the condition of the 
weather, and we feel the perturbing curiosity of the townspeople. 
After we have watched the sun go down behind the forest which ex- 
tends far to the west, we experience their fatigue as the horses move 
with irritating slowness through the night. At times we hear the 
mumbling of the postillions, and the occasional sleepy whimper of 
little Louis. We smell the damp fragrance of the June night; and at 
times, when the green blinds of the windows of the berlin are drawn, 
there comes to our nostrils the scent of wig-powder. The curtain 
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which separates the past from the present falls aside: Marie Antoinette 
stares pensively at her drowsy child and then looks anxiously out into 
the cloudy night. 

With a lyric power of description, Belloc portrays the scene as he 
experienced it, and the reader, caught in the spell of the author's 
manner, becomes, with the author, an eyewitness. The spell is so in- 
tense that both author and reader "live for some moments in the past." 
The reader puts the book aside with the feeling that "time has over- 
lapped on him/' 

Belloc's re-creative imagination, disciplined and supported by his 
extensive knowledge of the peculiarities and tone of past epochs, is 
guided especially by his intimacy with scenes as they appear at pres- 
ent. It is, of course, possible for a man to write a penetrating Life 
of Napoleon without having seen Corsica, Malmaison, Fontainebleau, 
and St. Helena. In fact, the historic imagination knows no laws of 
time and place. But I shall continue to support the notion that one 
of the best ways to know a man is to know something of his sur- 
roundings; and that places, like men, have a way of revealing their 
true nature at certain hours and seasons. Then, and only then, do 
they tell their true tale. Anyone who has walked among the fluted 
columns at Paestum on a cloudless summer night, or who has walked 
all alone through the rain above Quatre Bras in the month of June, 
knows what I mean. Under such circumstances the re-creative imag- 
ination, or poetic intuition, if you will, has an opportunity to provoke 
feelings which are the most precious stuff of history. When these 
feelings are guided by a sense of probability a sense of what must 
have been they become our best, and perhaps our only method for 
entering into intimate communion with the past. 

I readily admit that the constant use of the re-creative imagina- 
tion is a dangerous course for the biographer to follow. Strachey used 
it at times with excellent results; in Ariel and Disraeli Maurois used 
it without intellectual or artistic restraint; in fact, almost all literary 
biographers have used some kind of re-creative imagination with 
varying degrees of success. By reason of the fact that Belloc is both 
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scholar and poet, he has made a supreme talent of his use of re- 
creative imagination. He possesses the admirable quality of intel- 
lectual and artistic restraint, without which poetic intuition is an 
arch-enemy of biographical truth. Without claiming for himself any 
special power of divination, he lets the facts of history, the scene 
itself, and a well- disciplined though lively re-creative imagination 
make of him an eyewitness of the movements of men of history. 

It is to be especially observed that his talent for resurrecting the 
past does not lead him into places which are inaccessible to an eye- 
witness. His imagination does not follow Marie Antoinette on the 
night on which she met Fersen, nor does it try to re-create what went 
on in Napoleon's mind when Josephine did not join him promptly in 
Milan. In such matters, Belloc presents the facts and allows us to 
draw our own inferences. It is in those scenes in which he has a 
mass of physical details to support his restorations that he uses his 
imagination and his sense of what must have been to give unity and 
vividness to the dissociated details which his investigations have 
amassed. There are few instances in which his use of his talent for 
restoration results in passages which have the positive ring of fiction. 

He understands clearly the uses to which historical fiction can be 
put and he recognizes its value as both history and literature. "The 
historical novel," he writes, "leaves a more living and permanent 
picture in the mind than any other form of history. But historical 
fiction the historical novel is always gravely weakened as history 
by the necessities of the story. A man writing an historical novel is 
trying to do two things at once: to tell an interesting story which, 
however inaccurate his history may be, can be a very good story all 
the same; and to get the details of his history accurate. When one of 
the two objects must be sacrificed it is historical accuracy that goes 
by the board." 

Those Lives which are cast into the form of a novel or drama 
must suffer in accuracy by reason of their design. Usually the author 
must try to do two things at once. In his restoration of the past, 
Belloc tries to do only one thing. He avoids the patterns of fiction 
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completely. That is possibly one of the reasons for his unsustained 
and inconsecutive narrative developments. He has no plot to evolve 
in the form of a novel or drama; but a scene or an episode, or a series 
of scenes and episodes to present. In doing this et he can direct him- 
self to one object and one alone, the exact, the vivid reconstruction 
of the past. . . ." His object is to show how men lived and thought 
and felt; he aims to re-create milieu in such a way that were the 
reader to be "transported to that distant time and place, he would 
find it fairly corresponded to the picture here evoked in his mind." 

Belloc's sojourns among the scenes in which men of history moved 
produce at times a series of relatively dissociated vignettes, and again 
they produce a closely related group of scenes which are bound to- 
gether by a fairly consecutive narrative thread. There are few in- 
stances in which the narrative element is sufficiently consecutive and 
sustained to give his studies the design of the novel, or of even 
methodically written narrative biography. In James II, the narrative 
thread exists only in the individual episodes or scenes; no attempt is 
made to give the series of relatively dissociated pictures a clear rela- 
tionship to one another. In Napoleon, too, although to a lesser extent, 
the work as a whole lacks a consecutive narrative element. In a sweep- 
ing first chapter, the author tries to give coherence to the series of 
pictures which follow, but the result is not completely satisfactory. 
In Cranmer, however, and in Joan of Arc and Marie Antoinette, 
there is a sufficiently sustained narrative development to give unity 
to the portraits. James II suggests a gallery of small portraits of the 
Stuart King; Cranmer is one large portrait into which all the stages 
of his life are blended. Belloc's works are more enjoyable, if not 
always more brilliant, when there is in them a fairly consecutive nar- 
rative development. His narrative power almost eclipses his power of 
description. When he is following James II at the Boyne, Marie 
Antoinette at the Tribunal, and Napoleon at Friedland, he brings to 
truth the arts common to fiction "in such a fashion that the reader 
sees things passing before his eyes." Unfortunately, his talent for 
stirring narrative is confined to individual episodes rather than to 
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the life at large. It is chiefly within the relatively isolated scenes that 
Belloc illustrates his belief that history should be told as a story, but 
not as an historical novel. It is in these clearly marked episodes that 
his passages attain a dramatic intensity which literature does not often 
rival. 

Although Belloc is not an arch-exponent of "becoming brevity," 
he has due regard for the principles of artistic selection. In those 
passages in which he shares with the reader his immediate view of 
men and scenes of the past, he seizes upon details which are rich in 
suggestion. When one of his studies is viewed in its entirety, it shows 
little application of the principles of omission and compression; but 
within the individual episodes Belloc shows a keen sense of discrim- 
ination for the characteristic and significant. His method of select- 
ing details, he tells us, is that of "literary presentation, which shall 
aim at vividness, and shall not be afraid of violence, coincidence and 
contrast; for this it is necessary to select details such as would appeal 
to the eye, to the ear, to the senses, to give every part no more than 
its due proportion in the effect and in the process to abandon over- 
weight of innumerable detail, familiar to the author through his 
reading of material, yet deliberately left out. But undigested detail 
is of the very essence of academic or university history, as it is still 
conceived, because such an accumulation gives the uninstructed 
reader the impression of prodigious learning in the writer. Now, in 
my conception of the way history should be written, not the writer 
but the reader conies first; it is the instruction, and even the pleasure 
of the reader which should be the aim of historical writing, not the 
reputation of the author for prodigious reading." 

A survey of Belloc's biographical studies reveals not only a wide 
difference in the consecutiveness and completeness of narrative de- 
velopment, but also two contrasting methods at work. His earliest 
works show a studied cultivation of the academic manner. Danton 
(1899), one of his first biographical works, belongs definitely to the 
field of scholarship in both content and method of presentation. 
Some of Belloc's inclination toward partisanship appears, but its 
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appearance is not marked by the militant quality which was to be- 
come characteristic of his later works. An objectivity of attitude, 
which later became unfamiliar to him, stands out in his survey of the 
life and times of that pock-marked, unequivocal man whose voice 
echoed over Paris in the stirring days before April 5, 1794. The work 
is thoroughly documented, and at the end, the generous appendices 
afford evidence of the author's painstaking investigation of primary 
sources. With a few interesting exceptions, the performance has the 
tone and manner of an exercise in research; it suggests card-indexes 
and musty Jacobin journals. As yet, Belloc's style had not run clear. 
It is marked by parenthetical passages which would not annoy the 
descendants of Dr. Gooch, but which are a frequent source of annoy- 
ance to the reader who feels that prose style should be unhampered 
by academic baggage. At the end of the work, however, the artist 
in Belloc pushes aside the baggage of scholarship. The trial scene and 
the execution are among the most moving passages in his works. 
Here, with an already well-developed sense for the dramatic, the 
author selects and presents those details which compel the reader to 
live for a time among those who surge into the Tribunal. But in spite 
of these literary passages, the author who wrote Danton in 1899 was 
by no means the Hilaire Belloc who wrote Marie Antoinette and 
Crctnmer. His style was tenuous, and he was still inclined to magnify 
the value of documentation. 

In the Preface to the second American edition of Marie Antoinette, 
he defends the changes which he saw fit to make in his method. 

In point of fact the method which I have adopted requires, I think, more 
time, and certainly more activity, than that academic method which I have 
abandoned. One may spend a week on the documents of Valmy, and yet not 
understand the battle. If one adds a single day walking over the battlefield 
at the same time of year, and under the same conditions of weather as those 
of the action, one can present it, explain it, understand it, and make it live 
again. One may spend a month over the details of a political episode, and 
yet not revive it at all, nor make it even comprehensible, unless one has 
looked up (in a hundred little allusions, following a thousand chance indi- 
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cations) the costumes, the gestures, the hours, the tints, all the sensual im- 
pressions of the time. 

The second necessary thing with such a method is the elimination of refer- 
ence. To crowd a page with footnotes is to make it unreadable as a story. 
Here again your academic history exaggerates reference for two character- 
istic reasons: it vastly impresses the non-academic reader, and it professes to 
prove that the writer is inhumanly accurate. 

Both motives seem to me ridiculous. I have discovered by experience that 
the mass of footnotes introduced into our modern academic histories are for 
the most part mere copies from earlier works, and in a large proportion de- 
ceptive. Not one reader in a thousand looks them up; such few as are at pains 
to do so are amused to discover the large proportion of irrelevance and that 
still a larger proportion of them refers to works which the historian has not 
consulted at all. Of course the man who returns, as I have, to the older his- 
torical method the method of the Classics, the mere telling of a true but 
vivid story challenges criticism; his details may be denied; he will have to 
support each affirmation in detail that is, if he cares to do so and to give 
his authorities in articles or letters separate from the book. He must sacri- 
fice a false reputation for learning, and even his reputation for heavy pre- 
liminary work necessary to his achievement. In my judgment the sacrifice 
is well worth while. For I would make it my business to bring the past to 
life rather than to establish a reputation for having read much indeed, but 
tenfold less than I have really read. 

In the adoption of his later method, Belloc need have no anxiety 
about the sacrifices which he makes to his reputation as a competent 
historian and earnest scholar. An author who has the background 
of history so well within his grasp, and who has the machinery of 
scholarship so well oiled and ready, inspires confidence without mak- 
ing his authority obvious. He would be doing his style an injustice 
by indicating in connection with the development of the text the 
sources from which he obtained his information. There are few read- 
ers, even among those who are steeped in the academic tradition, 
who would be willing to be distracted from their view of Drouet's 
ride in order to trace the sources from which Belloc drew his ma- 
terials. 10 spite of the fact that biographies have often served as ex- 
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cellent source books, a good biography is not necessarily a source 
book in which the origin of materials is completely indicated. Un- 
fortunately for the cause of good biography, a race of second-rate 
fiction writers has sprung up, who, with none of Belloc's width of 
historical information and with none of his energy in investigation, 
but with all of his faulty interpretation and carelessness and more, 
have banded themselves into an anti-footnote army and bray con- 
tinually about their self-styled "literary biography." There is no 
literary biography which is not supported on the framework of 
scholarship. Belloc's scaffolding, although in recent works removed 
from our sight, is of the kind on which good biography is constructed. 

Belloc is not open to charges against the faithfulness with which 
he investigates and collects materials, but, if he is viewed as a bi- 
ographer, he is especially open to criticism in his selection and com- 
position of materials. It has often been observed that blocks of 
Pentelic marble will not in themselves make a Parthenon. Belloc has 
biographical materials in abundance, no doubt, but while he col- 
lects the materials for one edifice, he finds so much that is of value to 
building at large that he has difficulty in confining himself to the 
construction of an easily recognized type of literary architecture. 
Often in one book there are several different forms struggling for 
prominence in such a way that no label is sufficiently inclusive to 
characterize the work as a whole. 

It is chiefly on account of his failure to select and compose ma- 
terials with a singleness of purpose that Belloc's studies vary in 
biographical quality. His works illustrate the same biographical in- 
adequacies and virtues: they are all partisan and contentional ; they 
all show a certain amount of biographical irrelevancy; and they all 
show brilliant flashes of insight. Those works which maintain a high 
biographical level do so by reason of the fact that the author, while 
investigating and collecting materials, keeps his interest confined to 
a single purpose. Marie Antoinette and Cranmer, for instance, are 
much more satisfying as biographies than James II and Napoleon. 
It is true that in the latter works one encounters brilliant and search- 
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ing biographical passages, but they are not well sustained. In Marie 
Antoinette and Cranmer, Belloc's partisanship is evident, and he fre- 
quently becomes contentional ; but he keeps his attention centered 
largely on the characters. In Napoleon, however, his fondness for 
analyzing military tactics leads him into many an exhaustive ex- 
position of the maneuverings of the opposing armies, and in the in- 
terval the figure of Napoleon, although always within beck and call, 
is definitely in the background. When Belloc allows his great width of 
interests free play, the biographical part of the work suffers. It is 
then that he becomes an historian, a teacher, a military tactician, a 
geographer, and an advocate. A man whose versatility of interests 
and equipment permits him to play many roles has considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping consistently to the role of biographer. 

While reading Belloc, I have often felt that his works would profit 
immensely were he to concentrate his interest on one thing at a time. 
Perhaps he sets out with an objective clearly fixed in mind, but as 
he proceeds his splendid breadth of interests, well supported by his 
enthusiasm, is a constantly distracting force. His digressions are 
usually fascinating, but they do not contribute to the development of 
a single objective. It has been justly observed of his work at large 
that instead of carving a statue, he spends his energies carving a 
group of statuettes. Were it not for the literary finish which his 
works possess, they might suggest notebooks in which the investiga- 
tions, reflections, and contentions of a brilliant and rapacious mind 
were crystallized. 

But if his works suggest notebooks, they suggest with equal force 
finished literary performances. The statuettes which Belloc carves 
are chiseled with such consummate finish that they attain and often 
exceed the beauty and value of the larger statue. In most of his works, 
there are passages which are of more biographical and literary worth 
than many a two-volume Life. 

His style, like his content, is a curious mixture of widely different 
elements. There is a positiveness in his manner which lends vividness 
and conviction to his statements. At times he is direct to the point of 
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being blunt. His use of contrast often seeks vividness in extremes. 
The teacher in him inspires the frequent use of all manner of arbitrary 
devices for arresting attention and gaining emphasis. Point-blank he 
tells us that he is going to say something important which we are 
not, under any circumstances, to miss. He does not hesitate to heighten 
his effects by the use of typographical devices: italicized passages fre- 
quently appear. 

Along with his use of such unliterary tactics, he displays a marked 
descriptive power and an excellent sense for the dramatic. At times, 
his pen is directed by a mystic lyricism which gives to his passages 
an exquisite poetic beauty. Frequently there is a quality which can be 
described only as quaintness as if, for instance, a contemporary of 
Henry VIII or Joan of Arc were recalling experiences of a day long 
past. This quaintness is not dependent on the author's deliberate at- 
tempt to cultivate archaic diction; it does not cling to the structure 
like a veneer; rather it is part of the structure itself. It is possible, as 
Philip Guedalla observes, that Belloc writes with a slight, but notice- 
able French accent. The consummate adaptability of his style to the 
times which he views, however, is not to be traced to his semi-Gallic 
heritage. Time has overlapped on Belloc, not only in his view of the 
past, but in the manner in which he recalls his sojourns among men 
of history. In his manner of presenting historical scenes, if for no 
other reason, he suggests convincingly to the reader that he has been 
an eyewitness. His quaintness of style, perhaps as much as any other 
quality in his works, causes the reader to live for a time in the yester- 
days of history. "With all of his sense for the dramatic and for vio- 
lent contrast, and with all of his lyric intensity and quaintness of 
manner, Belloc exercises remarkable literary restraint. In scenes in 
which many another author would give himself over to passages of 
stylistic abandon or to a surge of sentimentalism, Belloc writes in a 
well-modulated tone that never falters. Underlying this tone, how- 
ever, there is a depth of feeling which the reader is made to share. 
By what are apparently the simplest means, Belloc calls forth emotional 
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responses in the reader which leave him pensive and subdued long 
after the book has been put aside. 

For long I have reflected on the whimsical notion that a good 
biographer can be told by the way he takes leave of the character 
whose life he has been tracing in foregoing pages. It is a pedant, in- 
deed, who, when taking leave of his character for the last time, does 
not find his pen directed by his finest literary instincts. In closing 
scenes, the biographer has his best opportunity to declare his worth. 
Strachey's fondness for deathbed scenes an exaggerated fondness 
is an illustration of a biographer who understood the significance of 
leave-taking. Belloc's noblest passages come at the end. The scenes 
at the trial and execution of Danton, the closing passages of Joan 
of Arc and Marie Antoinette, and the last lines in Cranmer, are 
among the finest in English prose. 

The ending of Cranmer y although by no means so lyric as the clos- 
ing passages in Napoleon, or so intense as the entire last chapter of 
Marie Antoinette, is powerful in its simplicity. Its power is more 
poignant when we feel that the hostility of the author to Cranmer 
and his faction has slowly been supplanted by an understanding of 
the force of historical destiny and a deep sympathy for the man who, 
in his struggle with himself and destiny, was wavering and faint. 
There is nothing which suggests the vindictive, but only pulsing 
sympathy and respect when Belloc takes the reader through Brasenose 
College Gate, and lets him view Cranmer, standing in the driving 
rain under the high wall. The author's even tone comes to us: 

He put off his outer robe quickly, standing before them in the long shirt 
which came down to his feet; he was boxind to the stake by that iron girdle 
which is still kept as a relic of that long past day. 

There stood by one Edge of Brasenose College, earnest in the Faith, who 
implored him to bear witness to it before he died. But Cranmer paid no heed, 
until he answered at last: "But as for the recantation, I repent it right sore 
because I knew it was against the truth." And as he would still be speaking, 
Lord Williams of Thame, the Royal Officer who had charge, cried out: 
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"Make short! Make short!" Then did Cranmer take one or two about him by 
the hand, and Edge left him, still calling on him to repent. But he answered: 
"This is the hand that wrote it, and therefore it shall suffer first punish- 
ment." And men saw and bore witness to this, that he held his hand out 
steadfastly into the flame. 

Also, as the fire rose about him, he made no cry or complaint, which was 
a marvel, but still held out his hand till flame and smoke hid all. 

This is the way in which Cranmer died. 

With equal simplicity and restraint, Belloc takes leave of Na- 
poleon, a great man whom he regards with unstinted admiration. 
The closing passage rises to a lyric level which has rarely been rivaled 
in English prose. In mystic and exquisite beauty, it brings memories 
of stanzas by Rossetti and of faded Botticelli Madonnas. 

. . . The household was assembled. It was near six in the evening. At nine 
minutes to the hour the sunset gun was heard far off down the wind; and 
as the rush of the tropical twilight fell under the hurrying clouds and that 
now lessening gale all those silent about him saw the change . , . Napoleon 
was dead. 

They covered him with the cloak he had worn at Marengo, a Crucifix 
upon it, and by his side they laid his sword. 

On that same evening, but while it was still just daylight, a stranger came 
to the great doors of the Falconieri Palace in Rome, wherein Letizia Bona- 
parte kept her secluded state. He asked to be allowed to see Her Highness. 
The porter answered that unless an audience had been granted to him he 
certainly could not be admitted. To which the stranger replied in his turn, 
in a solemn fashion, that he had made no request for an audience but that it 
was a strict duty for him to see the mother of the Emperor in order to give 
her a message of the first importance. 

Why the porter gave way to the stranger we are not told, save in the 
phrase that "there was some authority about him" which seemed to con- 
strain obedience, so that he was at last shown into the outer hall, where the 
domestics of the household were, and one of them was bidden tell the foot- 
man of Her Highness that an unknown stranger demanded the honour of 
seeing her. The footman asked the visitor's name, who answered that it 
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could be told only to the Lady of the House in person but told it never 
was. 

In her room Letizia Bonaparte had at her side her chamberlain, Colonna, 
and Rosa Mellini, her companion. She chose to receive the man who thus so 
strangely claimed admittance, and Colonna, going out to him, found him pac- 
ing up and down nervous, impatient, as another had been when immediate 
action was halted as another had been on the misty slope above Jena when 
Soult delayed. 

Colonna bade the stranger enter; but even within the room he made an- 
other request what he had to say must be said to Letizia Bonaparte alone. 
To this request also she yielded, waiting to hear what he should have to say. 
Whereat, when they were alone together, he spoke to her a moment of the 
Emperor, in the tone and manner of a man who had just left Napoleon; and 
then, putting his hand upon his breast, where he had concealed a Crucifix, 
he said to her these words, "At the moment in which I speak Napoleon is 
freed from his sufferings, and is at peace." The mother heard him in a daze, 
wherein she still sat when, immediately he had ceased speaking, he passed 
through the door and was gone. 

Such a passage affords poignant proof that biography Is one of 
the fine arts. Those pedants who, uncaught by its mystic beauty, 
question its biographical value, and (Heaven forbid) insist on a clear 
reference to the author's source of information, might pause with 
the reflection that a beautiful illusion may have in it its share of 
truth. That closing passage in Napoleon will continue to stand un- 
scathed by any attack directed against it. 

As literature, Belloc's historical studies have a permanent value. 
Their biographical worth may not be that of definitive Lives, and 
still such works as Marie Antoinette and Cranmer cannot be rejected 
as studies which are misleading and worthless to the student of culture- 
history. If they are weighed and considered, they will not be found 
wanting in passages of the most precious stuff of biography. Their 
value as biography lies in the author's talent for causing us to feel 
the throbbing pulse of men of a long past day and to linger as tense 
bystanders in the yesterdays of history. 
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Biography is of the varioiis forms of narrative writing that which 
is most eagerly read, and most easily applied to the purpose of life 

DOCTOR JOHNSON 
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THE American soil was especially congenial to the "new bi- 
ography." In fact, by 1918 the season and the environment 
were so favorable to its growth that it is surprising that the first 
fruits were European importations. Realists, impressionists, icono- 
clasts, lampooners, and psychoanalysts flourished by the score in the 
various branches of American literature, but among them there was 
no author who attempted to bring biography abreast the times. 
Gamaliel Bradford was quietly at work with his portraits which he 
was to call psychographs, but in spite of the excellence and apparent 
novelty of some of his early work, little attention was paid to him. 
The reaction which was to flourish with unparalleled vigor in America 
during the middle twenties was begun in Europe. Strachey, Maurois, 
and Ludwig gave the modern school of American biography its start; 
and in their works they illustrated conceptions and methods for the 
study of man which were remarkably attuned to the American 
mind, but which as yet were not crystallized by those who were to 
become the leading American exponents of the "new biography." 

When Lytton Strachey's Eminent Victorians appeared in the 
United States in 1918, American biography was down at the heels 
after having followed for a century and a quarter the monotonous 
path of Parson Weems. Irving had given biography some claim to 
literary distinction in his Lives of Columbus, Mohammed, and "Wash- 
ington; but with few exceptions, America was a land of campaign 
Lives, hero portraits of Civil War figures, and pious accounts of 
clergymen and their erring flocks. The eighteenth and nineteenth 
century English tradition was followed, but without Boswell, Lock- 
hart, Carlyle, and Trevelyan to give it distinction. Marshall and 
Sparks did little to illustrate the literary possibilities of biography; in 
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fact, their works did much to convince the lay reader that biography 
had little bearing on his interests and needs. 

Despite the slough in which Life-writing had its dull existence, 
by 1918 the soil in America was adequately prepared to nurture the 
roots which were transplanted from Europe, and to support a vogue 
unparalleled in the history of the development of biography. When 
the transplanted roots began to spread and flourish, those who watched 
could readily determine that the hospitality of the environment was 
not dependent entirely on the American craving for literary bi- 
ography. True, the artistic and interest-provoking portrayal of man 
was welcomed in a land in which biography was often justifiably 
regarded as one of the duller aspects of history, to be read only by 
those of scholarly inclinations as a means to an end. The artistry of 
Strachey, the sprightly manner of Maurois, and the simplicity and 
clarity of Ludwig were recognized as positive virtues by those who 
felt that American Life-writing could well be named as a specific 
for insomnia; but the literary flavor of the Lives which came from 
Europe was not the only attribute which made possible their eager 
reception and prompt imitation. The humanized conception of char- 
acter, the frequently employed ironic tone, the psychological ap- 
proach, and the "becoming brevity" of the European models all 
struck a responsive chord in the American mind. 

The humanized conception of character which the European bi- 
ographers helped to crystallize for American Life-writers is innate 
in the American mind. A country without age, with few traditional 
heroes, and with few pedestals for its leaders, is singularly equipped 
to see eminent figures first, last, and always as thoroughly real men. 
Comparatively speaking, the American mind has no great capacity 
for hero worship. America has its popular heroes, to be sure, but it is 
interesting to observe that they have attained their position as heroes 
not on account of the spangled cloak of rank and the medals of 
achievement, but by reason of their human likability. The nimbus 
of rank provokes curiosity, but it fails to impel the American to the 
reverence which blinds. In a land in which the spirit of democracy 
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has worked so thoroughly into the fiber of national life, in which 
leaders no longer even try to maintain that aloofness which is often 
the foundation for reverence, rank is unimpressive. What the Amer- 
ican people do not learn about their leaders from personal observa- 
tion, they learn from the press, an institution which assures a 
completely human President if observation does not. American heroes, 
if they can be so named, are very human heroes indeed. 

The ironic treatment which often attends the humanized con- 
ception of character is also agreeable to the American taste. Strachey's 
portraits of Cardinal Manning and Thomas Arnold, and Maurois* 
satirical tone in Ariel and Disraeli, were much admired not only on 
account of the courage of the authors a trait in authorship which 
captivates the American mind but also on account of the fact 
that the average American has little respect for traditional greatness. 
He sees men and places largely in terms of practical utility. When 
Mark Twain, after looking at the Arno, remarked that it could be 
made to look like a respectable creek if the Florentines would only 
pump some water into it, he illustrated a frequently encountered 
American point of view toward traditional greatness. It is this point 
of view which at times causes the American to become a specialist 
in irreverence. He is known over the Continent as the man who makes 
noises in church, as one who is inquisitive about the price of a Bot- 
ticelli Madonna. Despite the exaggerated notion which the European 
has concerning the American sense of practical utility, there un- 
doubtedly lurks in the American nature an inclination to cry down 
what tradition and sentiment cry up. It is interesting to observe that 
the uneuphonic term "debunk" has become absolutely essential to the 
American vocabulary. And still the American is not naturally given 
to pulling dead lions by the beard. No one has a greater respect for 
a dead lion or a living one than he. But he is shrewd enough to 
know that sentiment and legend have a way of mistaking a yelp for 
a roar, and he is pleased with the discovery that among the car- 
casses which tradition has blindly labeled lions there are the remains 
of ordinary mongrel pups. He respects a mongrel pup as such, but 
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his scorn rises to a high pitch when he detects any form of mas- 
querade. 

Then too, he prefers the psychological approach to the study of 
man rather than the conventional historical approach. Environment, 
and tradition are not the powerful forces in American life that they 
are in Europe. They are recognized forces, no doubt, but their 
power is minimized in a country in which the son of a street cleaner 
is the potential president of the nation. The phrase "self-made man" 
is often used indiscriminately, but even in the looseness with which 
the term is employed there is a significance, for in America there is 
the prevalent notion that all men start on equal terms, and that 
success or failure comes largely from the inner stuff of character. As 
a result of this notion which often extends to a conviction the 
American is generally more interested in surveying the inner natures 
of others than he is in watching the accidents of history and the 
force of environment shape human destiny. The same inclination 
which has supported the wide organization and growth of Psychology 
Clubs from Maine to Florida has led many Americans to the belief 
that biography is synonymous with a psychological study of the inner 
nature of man. 

The humanized conception of man, the ironic tone, and the psy- 
chological approach which were illustrated in the Lives which came 
from Europe are scarcely more in harmony with American bi- 
ographical needs than the "becoming brevity" which characterized 
the European models. Somehow the American has convinced him- 
self that his time is extremely valuable. Time is placed at an ex- 
travagantly high premium. In spite of all the time-saving devices 
which modern ingenuity has provided, there is presumably little time 
for reading. The signs on the thoroughfares KEEP MOVING have 
crept into the judgment of how literature should proceed. Concise- 
ness even abruptness are regarded as literary virtues of paramount 
importance. An author is judged by the way he applies the principles 
of selection and omission. If the work is not complete, it makes little 
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difference, for the average reader cherishes only what he considers 
essential to his immediate needs. He wants to know about eminent 
figures, but this knowledge he must obtain with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time and energy. Lives which run to the length of a 
short novel, or better to the length of a twenty-page essay, he seizes 
upon as works which show due consideration for his time. When 
Strachey and Maurois demonstrated that a Life could be written in 
less space than the usually encountered two volumes, they found 
America hearty in her response. 

Although the influence of Strachey, Maurois, and Ludwig has been 
considerable, the American exponents of the ec new biography" are by 
no means all sedulous imitators of European models. Furthermore, all 
American readers have not been swept into unmixed admiration for 
the types of Life-writing which came from across the Atlantic dur- 
ing the early and middle twenties. During the past decade, it is true, 
there has been quartered amongst us a large group of writers, who, 
with few qualifications other than a biographical model, have at- 
tempted to write Lives. Strachey's irony, so deftly employed in 
Eminent Victorians, has stimulated many authors to attempt imita- 
tion. "Without appreciating the fact that Strachey's portraits illus- 
trate a mature form of art, they have proceeded headlong to try to 
attain the heights of the master, with neither diligence, insight, nor 
artistry to shape the result. Then, too, a school of amateur Freuds, in- 
spired by Ludwig's success, has attempted to turn biography into a 
clinic for exploiting psychological theories; and in their attempt to 
gouge out the inner significance of human nature, they have generally 
arrived at the most extraordinary surmises concerning the forces 
which motivate men's lives. Happily, however, the European models 
have not always been sedulously imitated and exaggerated; in fact, 
there is an ever widening group who have used the European models 
with intelligent moderation, and while seizing upon those devices of 
Strachey, Maurois, and Ludwig which could be put to apt use, they 
have blended the old with the new into composite biographical meth- 
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ods which often produce excellent results. It is among the eclectics, 
rather than among the imitators and exaggerators of European models, 
that the best American biography flourishes. 

It is neither necessary nor inspiring to trace at length the move- 
ments of that large group of fiction writers and journalists who, 
stimulated by the increasing vogue of biography, turned their 
mediocre talent to professional Life-writing. The works of Don Seitz, 
Roy Dibble, and David Loth, none of whom has the qualifications of 
a true biographer, may be dismissed with the severe conclusion that 
their Lives have only an ephemeral appeal. H. D. Sedgwick and M. R, 
Werner, both of whom write agreeably, show some sense of bi- 
ographical responsibility; but their works are by no means of first 
quality, nor do their methods have noteworthy significance. Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, who wrote Lives of Father Hecker, Samuel de 
Champlain, and Francis Parkman long before the "new biography" 
began to exert an influence, has written agreeably in the "new" 
manner in his Cortes the Conqueror, Henry of Navarre, Alfred de 
Musset, and Edward the Black Prince; but his works lack distinction 
as scholarship or literature. In many instances the professional bi- 
ographers belong to the "rewrite" school. In their attempt to present 
great figures from a modern point of view and in a modern manner, 
they go to earlier Lives for their only source of information. Much 
wholesale pillaging has been done of late in order to bring biography 
up to date. Those biographers who cater only to the manner of their 
own times cannot expect their works to have permanent value. With 
few exceptions, those who have become professional biographers in 
order to appease the appetite of the times have produced little of 
biographical and literary consequence. 

It is interesting, however, to view the works of at least one author 
of the strictly modern professional school in order to see the trend of 
the times, and in order to try to estimate the historical and intrinsic 
value of his methods and their resxilts. The works of Herbert Gorman 
illustrate clearly and agreeably the more pronounced features of the 
"new biography" in America. His Lives have little in common with 
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the conventional type of biography which was prevalent before the 
War. He stands guilty of none of the charges which Lytton Strachey 
brought against the "two fat volume" kind of Life. In Gorman's 
early works there are methods and passages which are distinctly red- 
olent of Strachey and Maurois, although in his use of irony he is 
never so successful as Strachey; and in his attempt to adapt the 
methods of fiction to biographical content, he is not a strict disciple 
of Maurois' method in Ariel and Disraeli. Gorman's later works, 
however, despite their perceptible debt to Strachey and Maurois, can- 
not be termed imitative. Through experience he has become selective 
in his methods, and his manner has become unmistakably his own. 
The Incredible Marquis (Alexandre Dumas) and The Scottish Queen 
(Mary Stuart) show not only a commendable independence of for- 
eign models, but also an increasingly mature sense of biographical 
responsibility and values. 

His creed, compactly expressed in the Preface to his account of 
Longfellow, has been followed with more or less consistency in all 
of his works, but in the later Lives the application of this creed has 
illustrated more satisfactory results than it did in his first attempt at 
biographical portraiture. "Biography," observes Gorman, "is essen- 
tially one individual's conception of another individual as deduced 
and illustrated from factual information, writings, letters and the 
color of the time involved. It is impossible to write about any man 
(no matter how recently snatched from this earth) and to offer the 
portrait to the public with the unqualified assertion, 'This is the man.* 
All that the biographer can safely say is, "This is the man as I see him/ 
After all, there is even a bias in the impartiality of facts." 

Gorman differs from the psychological school in that he believes 
that the "Time-spirit" as well as the inner man should be revealed. 
He stands with Guedalla in the conviction that a biography should 
reveal the temper of the age as well as the inner nature of the man, 
and he demonstrates clearly that he believes in Guedalla's dictum that 
u the first essential of sound portraiture is background." He is con- 
stantly at pains to view his figures in the light of milieu and the 
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times, and in his attempt to view his subjects in strong contemporary 
perspective he pauses occasionally in the development of his portrait 
in order to keep the reader informed about the movements of con- 
temporary figures. He is explicit concerning what he believes to be 
important factors which shape personality. "They are hereditary in- 
fluence, immediate surroundings, and the color of the time." Unlike 
Ludwig and the psychoanalysts, Gorman believes that the responsi- 
bility cannot always be shifted from the environment to the individ- 
ual. On the other hand, he does not share Hilaire Belloc's conviction 
that men are largely the result of historical destiny. He sees them 
rather in the light of their tradition and of their environment. The 
figures whom he selects do not struggle against the atmosphere with 
which time and place have surrounded them; they are part of that 
atmosphere and representative of it. Gorman's works illustrate a mod- 
ified form of the historical method in which the manner of presenta- 
tion is strictly modern. 

A Victorian American (Henry "Wadsworth Longfellow) is a very 
modern performance indeed. It has nothing in common with those 
slow-moving, benevolent accounts which the memory of Longfellow 
seemed naturally to inspire. The portrait is of almost full-length di- 
mension, and after all criticism has been brought against it, it remains 
a vivid and engaging piece of work. It is the man as a young author, 
whose tastes in poetry and men are cosmopolitan and strictly modern, 
sees him. Gorman's attitude toward his subject is hardly the kind 
which produces well-balanced biography. In his attitude there is a 
definite suggestion of patronage. Perhaps for the sake of clarity it is 
permissible to call the poet Henry at times, but when Henry becomes 
Our Henry, and when Longfellow at seventy is still Henry, the reader 
feels that the author is allowing his sense of familiarity to give a smirk 
of patronage to his manner. Gorman's irony is not directed primarily 
at the man, rather it is directed against the period; but owing to the 
fact that Longfellow becomes a representative of the worst aspects of 
Victorian America, it is he who necessarily stands the brunt of the 
attack. The irony descends at times to smartness, and the general 
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manner lacks restraint and dignity. The style of the piece is disfig- 
ured by a tone which suggests the youthful cosmopolite who makes 
the most of his advantage to smile at the provincial and old-fashioned. 
There is undoubtedly much truth in the portrait, but the studied 
smartness of the author, which at times descends even to cheapness, 
gives the performance a tone which is little short of irritating. 

Only an artist can handle irony artistically, and only an artist can 
say little and suggest much. Gorman is able to suggest little in his 
portrait of Longfellow, and at times he says too much. In his attempt 
to keep Longfellow clearly identified with his age, he goes to lengths 
that are unwarranted. His contemporary allusions often continue to 
troop in long after their presence is necessary to the clarification of 
the picture. There is an apparent delight in telling all he knows. The 
principles of selection and omission, applied with such skill by Lytton 
Strachey, Gorman has not learned to apply. 

Hawthorne: A Study in Solitude, written to form part of Doran's 
series, "The Murray Hill Biographies/' follows a more conventional 
pattern. It is a much briefer account than the study of Longfellow, 
and probably owing to the fact that it was written to form part of 
Doran's series, it follows certain specifications. The study is hardly 
typical of Gorman's biographical manner, for it lacks that subjectivity 
and the unrestrained liveliness of the earlier work. There is a subdued 
quality in the author's manner, fostered, no doubt, by the na- 
ture of the subject. Hawthorne does not lend himself to a breezy 
treatment, and no matter how .great the penchant of an author is 
toward irony, the author who attempts to portray Hawthorne ironi- 
cally must realize if he has the least taste in such matters that such 
a method is sure to result in an unconvincing and tasteless perform- 
ance. Gorman keeps his inclination toward irony well under control, 
with the result that the portrait assumes a balance which the study of 
Longfellow does not possess. 

Despite the brevity of the work, however, it demonstrates no 
marked ability on the author's part to apply the principles of selection 
and compression. The early part of the study is especially diffuse, 
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even repetitious, for an account which runs to less than 200 pages. 
There are more forceful ways of emphasizing the solitude element 
than by reiteration. The style of the piece is commendably free from 
the tone of patronage and smartness which is so conspicuous in A 
Victorian American. We learn, of course, that when Hawthorne went 
to England in the 1850'$, "It was the mid- Victorian era of smugness 
and squirearchy and Prince Albert and dull rectitude and the novels 
of Anthony Trollope. The laxness of the earlier era had been stifled 
by the righteous tidal wave of Victorian morals. The Queen had come 
fully into her own, and, with her darling Albert by her side, stood 
as the Guardian Angel of the Home. Life at least in theory was all 
roast-beef and goodness." But Hawthorne does not become "Our 
Nathaniel," nor does his Puritan provincialism become the target for 
Gorman's amusement. Hawthorne is not idealized far from that 
but he is viewed with understanding sympathy. The portrait is in 
large measure the conventional rendering, presented with fair dis- 
cernment and completeness, and with a commendable show of sty- 
listic restraint. 

The Incredible Marquis, a Life of Alexandre Dumas, illustrates the 
method and manner of Mr. Gorman at its liveliest pitch. The subject 
matter is singularly appropriate to the author's biographical talents 
and stylistic vivacity, for in the life and times of Alexandre Dumas 
there is ample opportunity for exploiting one's talent for exciting 
narrative, colorful description, and a breezy manner. Furthermore, 
with such a figure it is possible for the author's fondness for irony to 
become a demonstration of frank amusement. Gorman does not hesi- 
tate to give to his narrative the air of exciting fiction. The scenes are 
tinted with the hues of the historical romance, and Dumas is made 
to speak to his associates, and even at times to think aloud. Occa- 
sionally the speeches are made to take on the form which was brought 
into prominence by Eugene O'Neill in Strange Interlude. 

Of course, it promptly occurs to the reader who is curious about 
the accuracy of the portrait that Dumas' accounts of himself on 
which Gorman often depends are not always to be accepted as the 
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literal truth. Such a romantic poseur as Dumas undoubtedly was 
surely dramatized himself beyond reality. But even in his exaggerated 
accounts of himself and his movements there lies an excellent point 
for biographical analysis, and Mr. Gorman seizes upon the point and 
uses it to good advantage. 

The Incredible Marquis is a pleasant performance, penetrating and 
thorough to the point of being discursive. Much of the material might 
well be condensed without impairing the completeness of the portrait; 
but the author, caught by the ample and colorful pictures created 
by Dumas himself, cannot curb his inclination to expand. The prin- 
ciples of selection and omission play small part in the design of the 
work. Here Gorman's natural bent for discursiveness in description 
is given free rein, but by reason of the vivacity with which he piles 
up details, his diflfuseness is not so obvious as it is in his earlier works. 
The nature of the subject justifies in large measure his plethoric man- 
ner. 

The style ranges from the scintillating to the breezy and smart. 
There is no attempt to cultivate dignity. In fact, there are passages 
which can be characterized as only slangy and cheap. The rapidity 
and carelessness which marked the works of the author of The Three 
Musketeers were transmitted readily to the biographer, whose style 
has never shown fastidiousness. As an illustration of Gorman's appli- 
cation of some of the characteristic features of the "new biography," 
as a tribute to cleverness, and as an interesting and discerning portrait 
of Dumas, The Incredible Marqviis has a place in contemporary Life- 
writing. 

Mr. Gorman's most recent work, The Scottish Qpieen (Mary 
Stuart) , is by far his finest study. The nature of the subject made a 
breezy, highly subjective picture out of the question. A seriousness 
of attitude and manner that is not encountered in his earlier works 
stands out in this portrait of the tragic figure of Mary Stuart. The 
Life reads like a romance, but there can be no doubt concerning the 
author's acute sense of what must have been. Evidently familiar with 
the vast mass of accounts that deal with Mary Stuart's life and times, 
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and feeling keenly the romance of those spacious days, the author 
proceeds to build up an atmosphere which is vivid and compelling; 
and free from those political and religious sympathies and prejudices 
which have done their part to distort and even obliterate the outlines 
of Mary Stuart's character, he centers his attention on the personality. 
The narrative has the trappings of the historical romance, but the 
character of Mary Stuart is portrayed realistically. Out of the back- 
ground of her times, she emerges a living woman and a plausible 
Mary Stuart. If the portrait fails in some of its details to convince, 
it is only by reason of the fact that the earnest reader feels acutely 
the absence of that relative kind of proof which gives cogency to 
biographical writing. The style of the Life is generally becoming to 
the nature of the subject. One might wish that Mr. Gorman were 
not so intent on cleverness with some of his phrasing; but when the 
manner of The Scottish Queen is contrasted with that of A Victorian 
American and The Incredible Marquis, there is reason to believe that 
the author has learned to cultivate a sense of literary dignity and 
restraint. It is to be hoped that Mr. Gorman in writing his Life of 
James Joyce and other future biographies will continue to draw the 
distinction between cleverness and brilliance. 

The methods of fiction, illustrated with a fair degree of success in 
Herbert Gorman's work, have been employed with excellent results 
by at least one contemporary American author. 

The most novel, and surely one of the finest of recent American 
biographies is Hendrik W. Van Loon's R.v.R., in which a portrait 
of Rembrandt is uniquely and artfully drawn. There was a time 
when novelists, in order to give their works a semblance of reality s 
wrote in the manner of biographers. The result was pseudo-biography. 
This method of attempting to attain reality was popular during the 
early eighteenth century, and the chief exponent of the method was 
Daniel Defoe. Of late, biography has drifted in its method toward 
the novel, but it remained for Van Loon to seize upon the method 
which once resulted in pseudo-biography to produce true biography. 
True, many of the passages arc obviously fictional, but they only serve 
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to heighten the vividness and accuracy of those parts of the interpreta- 
tion of personality which are biographical. 

The method employed is unconventional to the point of being 
unique. It is to be observed, however, that the only desirable uncon- 
ventionality in biography or in literature at large is that which is 
inherent in the author. That unconventionality which comes as the 
result of imitating and exaggerating a new mode is not the true 
essence of art: it is at best a dilution out of which there comes only 
a mixed fragrance. Van Loon's unconventionality is his own, and it 
results in not only the fine surprise of novelty, but also in one of 
the most consummate pieces of literary portraiture that America has 
produced. As sheer art, it will take its place among the American 
classics, despite the fact that its materials are not drawn from Ameri- 
can soil. In fact, its appeal is universal and ageless. 

It is a huge canvas, tinted with lights and shadows which set off 
the details in bold, and even poignant relief. True, some of the pas- 
sages for instance, the detailed scene in the New World, America, 
might be condensed or even omitted altogether; but the thought to 
me is conceived with little spirit and conviction. Rembrandt becomes 
more vividly placed by reason of these apparent digressions. Those 
who begrudge history and fiction the parts they play in the develop- 
ment of the design out of their loyalty to biography need not be taken 
seriously. In rare instances, in the judgment of literature, ardently 
supported critical standards suggest only pedantry. Van Loon's R.t/.R. 
is such an instance. 

American writers have of late been especially responsive to the 
uses to which scientific psychological investigation can be put in 
biography. The psychological method has in large measure replaced 
the conventional historical method among those authors who belong 
to the advance guard of the u new biography." The theories of Freud 
and Jung, and the principles of applied psychology, have exercised a 
direct influence on man's attempt to analyze the inner forces which 
control human nature. Those intuitions which were at one time the 
result of processes that were so shadowy as to escape our conscious- 
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ness and elude our reason are now named as convictions which arise 
from presumably reasonable inductions and deductions. The hidden 
springs of genius are being traced to their apparent source, and the 
riddle of enigmatic personality is, it would seem, being answered. 
Scores of great men of the past whose fame was commemorated in 
adequate biographies are being partially revived in order to view 
them in the omniscient light of the psychological clinic. The results 
are at times exasperating in their obviousness, and again they are 
irritating in their confusion of surmise and fact. In a few instances 
they corroborate the intuitions and deductions which have been 
drawn from the evidence, or produce thought-provoking and search- 
ing conjectures. Those who are earnest in their application of psycho- 
biological principles to biographical subject matter should not be 
entirely discouraged, but generally speaking, they are not to be 
named as definitive Life-writers. 

As a matter of fact, every good biographer is a good psychologist, 
but every good psychologist is not necessarily a good potential bi- 
ographer. The results of the application of psychological principles 
may be of the utmost value to the biographer, but they alone do not 
make a good biography. When they are made to stand alone, un- 
adorned by the frame of chronology and background, they resemble 
free-hand sketches rather than finished portraits. The psychologist 
who essays biography often forgets that a bundle of nerves is not a 
man. 

Personalities marked by neurotic and psychotic phenomena lend 
themselves especially to the conjectures of the psychological biog- 
raphers, and I am willing to believe that much truth has been re- 
vealed by those who are sincere in their attempt to find a reasonable 
explanation through scientific psychological investigation. But with 
that race of amateur Freuds who have adopted biography as a prov- 
ince for their attempt to prove that most men normal and otherwise 
are controlled by a monomania, or a single inhibition, I have little 
patience. There is more normality among the human race even 
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among genius than the exponents of the psychoanalytical school 
would have us believe. 

Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in Genius by Joseph Wood Krutch is 
an illustration of the kind of portrait which at times results when 
applied psychoanalysis is brought to biography. It is an engaging 
attempt to shed light on the unique personality and genius of Poe, 
but as a well-balanced and accurate analysis of the factors which 
shaped Poe's life and works, it is not to be named. It has neither 
chronology nor background to give the portrait width, and it has 
only a challenging surmise to give the account a semblance of depth. 
Everything that Poe did before 1848 was done, according to the 
author, consciously or subconsciously in order to give him a precari- 
ous hold on his sanity. 

We are told that his marriage to Virginia "had stood between him 
and insanity. She was the peg upon which he had been able to hang 
the elaborate rationalization of his predicament and when she was 
removed nothing stood between him and the full results of his mal- 
formed soul." Then, too, "Poe invented the detective story in order 
that he might not go mad." Poe was a victim of "psychic impotence." 
It would be difficult indeed to establish such a theory; in fact, there 
is more evidence to support the conclusion that Poe was psychically 
and physically capable of normal relationship with women. So ob- 
sessed, however, is Krutch with his solution to Poe's vagaries that he 
names a perfectly normal, though ardent and confused, love letter to 
Mrs. Whitman "madness untransmuted by genius." A love letter, 
it is to be observed, which shows no sign of delirium is no love letter 
at all. We are told that by 1848 Poe was completely incapable of 
taking care of himself. "In the fantastic hope of being able to raise 
money to found a magazine of his own, he had gone to Rich- 
mond. . . ." It may appear to us now that such a gesture on Poe's 
part was fantastic, but such a move is by no means an indication of 
Poe's inability of taking care of himself. It occurs to me that many 
poets Southey, Coleridge, Shelley, to name only a few must by the 
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same token be declared pathological cases if Poe's reasonable attempt 
to found a magazine of his own be used as evidence of mental help- 
lessness. 

Krutch's Poe illustrates what can happen when psychoanalysis goes 
astray. It is an earnest piece of work, no doubt, and its theme is 
presented with clarity and. force; but the analysis results in a faulty 
surmise. Granted that Poe's personality was marked by irregularities 
that he was in his last years a pathological case the fact remains 
that Krutch's study of the forces which shaped Poe's life and genius 
is neither adequate nor accurate biography. 

Among the more prolific and important biographers whose ap- 
proach is psychological is Katharine Anthony. Before Ludwig at- 
tained an American vogue, in fact as early as 1920, Miss Anthony in 
her account of Margaret Fuller announced: "My purpose has been to 
apply a new method to old matter. I have not tried to unearth fresh 
materials or discover unpublished evidence. The sources from which 
the facts are drawn are well-known volumes given in the bibliog- 
raphy at the end. But the following pages are less concerned with a 
chronology of facts than with the -phases of a complex personality 
and a manifold life. It is an attempt to analyze the emotional values 
of an individual existence, the motivation of a career, the social trans- 
formation of a woman's energies." 

In her attempt to analyze the emotional forces which shaped the 
lives and personalities of Margaret Fuller, Catherine the Great, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Marie Antoinette, Miss Anthony has been fairly suc- 
cessful; and the portraits which have developed through her applica- 
tion of psychological principles to individual existence show, with a 
few notable exceptions, that balance and completeness which are 
necessary to good biographical portraiture. Familiar, but not satu- 
rated with Freudian theory and the principles of applied psychology, 
she has attempted to interpret the inner natures of great women by 
fastening her attention largely on the responses which circumstances 
and environment produced in their emotional and mental develop- 
ment. She does not, like Ludwig, try to explain personality in terms 
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of only inner struggle; nor does she surround her figures by a back- 
ground of historical destiny. She is primarily concerned in watching 
the inner natures of her subjects respond to the circumstances into 
which they are thrust, and in tracing the development and changes 
which result when a psychological type is brought into contact with 
the stimuli of environment. Such an approach to the study of person- 
ality undoubtedly has biographical value, and when Miss Anthony 
is sure of her type and equally sure of the nature of the controlling 
circumstances, she writes in a fashion that is commendably lucid and 
penetrating. 

However, some of the figures whom she has selected have proved 
baffling to her method. It must promptly be admitted that such sub- 
jects as Margaret Fuller, Catherine the Great, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Marie Antoinette illustrate a wide range of human complexities. 
These complexities have, at times, proved too much for Miss An- 
thony's method and understanding. 

Margaret Fuller, the first of her works, deals with a figure who 
lends herself admirably to the psychological method, but who, at the 
same time, is extremely difficult to portray by any method. Miss An- 
thony has studied the sources thoroughly and in most instances dis- 
cerningly; and by applying her method to her findings, she has of- 
fered her readers a cleat, if not always a searching portrait. Evidently 
there were aspects of Margaret Fuller's personality which left Miss 
Anthony without a solution. We are given no adequate reason for 
Margaret Fuller's inclination to side with the liberals and to be fond 
of Goethe, and we are hardly satisfied to know that she fell in love 
with Ossoli "for his youth and beauty." The closing passage is es- 
pecially unsatisfying. We are left under the impression that life to 
Miss Fuller was not worth fighting for, that her death in the waves 
off Fire Island was a kind of suicide, but we are not told why this 
otherwise courageous woman "submitted to be drowned." From 
sources other than Miss Anthony's account we are led to believe that 
perhaps Margaret Fuller's "pagan acquiescence" was the result of her 
dread of what the future held in store for her in New England and 
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of her inability to face reality after her interval of dreamlike liberty 
in Italy. Miss Anthony is not to be condemned for her inability or 
unwillingness to offer an explanation for this and other phases of 
Margaret Fuller's life and personality; in fact, she is to be commended 
for her realization of the limitations of the psychological method. 
However, the gaps which appear in her analysis indicate plainly how 
inadequate the principles of applied psychology often are when they 
are used as the design for Life-writing. 

In Catherine the Great the authoress, despite her thorough investi- 
gation of materials and obvious familiarity with the subject, permits 
her analysis to become almost entirely a study in sex psychology. The 
portrait becomes unbalanced by reason of the fact that she is pri- 
marily occupied in analyzing the needs in Catherine's nature for thir- 
teen or is it thirty? lovers. To be sure, Catherine was by no means 
ascetically disposed, but she was assuredly far more than the tyranni- 
cal mistress of handsome young men. Miss Anthony becomes so occu- 
pied with her central theme that she is at pains to be minute in her 
analysis. The reader learns it is repeated so that he will not overlook 
it that Catherine's lovers were made to pass a physical examination 
and to go through a period of apprenticeship before she finally ap- 
proved them. Choice surmises are offered concerning the reason for 
Catherine's deliberation in such matters, and, as the analysis proceeds, 
the reader is never allowed to forget that the physical needs in Cath- 
erine's nature are to be explained, if not condoned, in the light of 
compelling circumstances. Most tolerant readers are willing to con- 
done Catherine's movements, but before accepting Miss Anthony's 
explanation and judgment, they would like to have a more penetrat- 
ing and convincing analysis. Of the woman who united Russia, de- 
stroyed Poland, and gave the sovereigns of Europe cause for not only 
talk but alarm as well, the reader learns little. Catherine the Great is 
an interesting study in sex psychology, but it is by no means a bal- 
anced portrait or a well-rounded biography. 

Marie Antoinette, Miss Anthony's most recent work, is her most 
skilfully balanced study, but even here there is a lack of depth* This 
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superficiality is not the result of the method which she employs, but 
rather it is the result of her failure to employ the method intensively. 
Marie Antoinette "has been much exposed to authors" of late, and 
Miss Anthony's work suffers by comparison. Hilaire Belloc's splendid 
historical portrait and Stefan Zweig's intensive psychological study 
have left Miss Anthony's cursory Life somewhat purposeless. It 
escapes futility only in that it is adequate to the needs of those readers 
who are satisfied with a sketchy but interesting portrait. 

Perhaps the most annoying trait in Miss Anthony's work is her 
ardent feminism. Her attitude toward her subjects is commendably 
objective and impartial, save in those instances in which her women 
are measured with men. Then her defense of her subjects becomes 
stirring to the point of militancy. Jane Welsh Carlyle becomes the 
wife of a ranting tyrant, Potemkin is a sniveling weakling in con- 
trast to Catherine, Louis XVI is robbed of his few virtues (he was, 
in spite of all recent judgments, pretty much of a thoroughbred), 
and Hawthorne and Lowell get the worst of it in their controversies 
with Margaret Fuller. Even Emerson is presented out of all perspec- 
tive. 

Miss Anthony's style is lucid and generally concise, but it has little 
else to distinguish it from mediocrity. There are few passages which 
rise above the level of clear, matter-of-fact prose. Occasionally one 
finds a paragraph which can be labeled only puerile. When Margaret 
Fuller arrives in Rome, we are told that "Margaret Fuller must be 
included in the long list of famous people who have loved Italy and 
Rome with all the ardor of a personal love. This list includes Hannibal 
and Winkelmann, Shelley and Byron, Elizabeth Barrett and Margaret 
Fuller, Goethe and Freud." Such amusingly girlish passages do not 
appear regularly. They are generally supplanted by a simplicity and 
directness of manner which are especially welcome in the works of 
an author who is plainly a psychologist. As readable and cursory 
corroborations and supplements to our knowledge of great women, 
Katharine Anthony's works have a value which sound biographical 
criticism will recognize but not magnify. 
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As a psychologist and a biographer. Miss Anthony is far in advance 
of Margaret Goldsmith, whose recent Christina of Sweden (which 
made its timely appearance when Greta Garbo was portraying the 
Swedish sovereign in the motion pictures) can lay little claim to bio- 
graphical distinction. Miss Goldsmith writes agreeably and with pro- 
nounced frankness, especially in her treatment of the sexual abnor- 
mality which, the authoress surmises, was Christina's chief reason for 
relinquishing her throne. This aspect of Christina's nature is stressed 
to such a point that the reader, with just reason to question the thor- 
oughness of Miss Goldsmith's investigations, becomes antagonistic to 
the writer's superficially evolved conjectures. The whole performance 
is destined to have only ephemeral appeal. It has neither the depth nor 
the charm of manner which distinguish Faith Compton Mackenzie's 
account of Christina, The Sibyl of the North. 

Albert MordelPs Quaker Militant, a study of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, is an illuminating contribution to our knowledge of the man 
who wrote The Barefoot Boy. So long as Mr. Mordell envisages "Whit- 
tier as a poet, a vigorous Abolitionist, and a militant Quaker, the 
portrait remains remarkably vivid and searching. In fact, Whittier is 
brought more clearly to life than in any of the so-called standard 
biographies of the poet. But once occupied with Whittier's philander- 
ings with that hitherto unknown or unstressed side of his life, his 
love -life the author allows that which seems to me to be a precon- 
ception to lead him into a debatable surmise concerning the reason 
for Whittier's chronic ill health. Inspired, perhaps, by the prevalent 
Freudianism, Mordell emphasizes sexual repression as the basis for the 
poet's constant ailments. Evidently sexual abnormality is the first and 
last solution of the psychoanalysts. Happily Mr. Mordell has such a 
breadth of interests in the personality of his subject that he does not 
allow the sexual repression issue to become his central theme. As a 
thorough and generally discerning characterization, Quaker Militant 
deserves a high place among books about Whittier. 

The psychologists who have turned their ability to Life-writing 
have at least one point in common with the scholarly biographers: 
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their works possess small literary charm. Perhaps they, like the his- 
torical researchers, comfort themselves with the belief that it is the 
content and not the style which has true value. In some respects they 
are justified in their conclusion, but it is nevertheless very pleasing to 
find a psychoanalytical biographer who writes in a literary manner. 
Among the psychoanalysts who write with distinction is L. P. Clark, 
whose Lincoln: A Psycho-Biography possesses passages of even poetic 
beauty. 

Dr. Clark is Freudian in his method, but he does not allow his 
analysis of Lincoln to take on a single track. Furthermore, he offers no 
surmises which cater to the appetites of those who would have biog- 
raphy and sex-psychology one. The author has no interest in sensa- 
tionalism. Lincoln is interpreted in such a way that we are made to 
feel sorry for the man who, sensitive to all kinds of suffering, bore the 
responsibilities thrust on him as a War President. Clark's explanation 
of Lincoln's capacity for suffering, and interesting view of the in- 
fluence which his "infantile memory image of his mother" exercised 
during his entire life, may not be widely accepted; but the interpre- 
tation is thought-provoking, and the manner in which it is presented 
leaves the reader with a poignant feeling of reality. Those passages 
in which the author presents Lincoln encompassed by the trials and 
anguish of the people whom he leads, are written with a depth of 
feeling and mastery of descriptive phrase which cause the inade- 
quacies of the Life as biography to be minimized or forgotten. 

Holding themselves aloof from the aims and methods of the "new 
biographers," and deploring the results of the new school as unbio- 
graphical, a relatively small group continues to write amply docu- 
mented, factual Lives. The attempts of their modern contemporaries 
to introduce the methods of fiction into biography, and to make 
biography a clinic for exploiting psychoanalytical theories, they view 
with suspicion that is not always ill founded. They are firm in their 
conviction that fiction has one thing to do, and biography another; 
and they lament the state of affairs which led Mrs. Wilfrid "Ward, in 
her dedicatory letter in TWor Sunset, to observe: "It is coming to 
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this that the public demand romance from the writers of history, 
and history from the novelist!" To them, the long-tried conventional 
methods are the best. They take their stand by Jared Sparks, who in 
1830 announced that "Biography admits of no embellishments that 
would give it the air of fiction/* 

It is promptly to be observed that this group, acting as a critical 
force, has done and will continue to do much to keep the true aim of 
biography clearly in view. If talented writers who incline toward 
fictional methods have exercised a salutary influence on the rapid 
growth of Life- writing, the conservatives have certainly done their 
part to discipline its growth. Even now, the torrent of fictionized 
Lives is beginning to subside, and the fictional tactics of the "new 
biographers" are slowly being modified. 

This critical force which has helped to discipline the growth of 
contemporary biography has its exponents chiefly among the scholars, 
and has expressed itself not only through judgments of the inade- 
quacies of the new school, but through the writing of Lives as well. 
Despite the fact that the biographies which have been produced by 
the conservatives show all of the literary deficiencies of which Lytton 
Strachey wrote in his preface to Eminent Victorians, these Lives often 
have a greater claim to permanence than those agreeably written ac- 
counts which demonstrate the theories of the modern school. Too 
often, however, among these works there are illustrations of the kind 
of Life-writing which exalts scholarship and ignores literature. 

W. E. Peck's two-volume Life of Shelley, Amy Lowell's equally 
thorough John Keats, and Franklin B. Snyder's Life of Kobert Burns 
show in varying degrees the uses to which scholarly investigation has 
been put in recent biography. It demanded no small amount of cour- 
age for Peck to present his two ample volumes on Shelley. Dowden's 
Life of Shelley, almost as long, has much to commend it; it illus- 
trates a fine sense of scholarly thoroughness and biographical values, 
and it illustrates the rarely encountered fusion of scholarship and 
literature. It idealizes the poet slightly, but the portrait is by no means 
disfigured by an aura of panegyric. In spite of the existence of 
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Dowden's splendid work, Peck's Shelley justifies its existence clearly. 
Documents, inaccessible to Dowden, Peck ferreted out and employed; 
and he maintained a dispassionate attitude in viewing his subject 
throughout. Peck's Shelley undoubtedly will remain as a definitive 
Life; it is thorough to the point of being exhaustive, it is commend- 
ably objective, and the manner of treatment is systematic. But it is a 
far cry from good literature. I recall one passage that in which the 
author stresses the thoughtlessness and selfishness of Shelley in his 
treatment of Harriet which has in it some show of literary feeling. 
Otherwise, the style of the work has only thoroughness and coherence 
to commend it. 

Amy Lowell's two-volume Life of Keats belongs to that type of 
Life-writing which is ambiguously termed critical biography. It is 
one of the finest examples of a form which Samuel Johnson raised to 
a high level in The Lives of the Poets. In this kind of biography, the 
Life-element is made to share a large place with a critical estimate of 
the works. In some instances this form seeks to portray the man 
through his works. It has even taken on the difficult and often un- 
satisfactory method of regarding poems, plays, and novels as eloquent 
pieces of autobiography. Byron's Fare Thee Well and Shelley's love 
lyrics have been examined from every conceivable angle for autobi- 
ographical revelations. Many recent editions of poets' works have 
been filled to overflowing with psychoanalytical footnotes, in which 
the editor, in his attempt to shed light on the author, or on the 
psychology of composition, offers biographical surmises. 

It is true that there lurks in a poet's work an infinite topic for 
biographical conjecture, but conjecture is as far as the method can 
consistently go. Literary men, especially poets, have a way of express- 
ing their own experiences that often bears little resemblance to the 
experience itself. The autobiographical flavor of Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage may be relied on, but any attempt to identify the details of 
the narrative strictly with Byron's own experiences is virtually im- 
possible. A poem and an autobiography are motivated differently, and 
only rarely do they coincide in purpose and result. The biographer 
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who sees John Keats standing on the deck of the little ship which was 
to bear him off to Italy in the so-called "Last Poem" (Bright Star, 
Would I Were Steadfast as Thou Art) is following a dangerous 
course. 

In her Life of Keats, Miss Lowell was aware of the dangers which 
beset the biographer who tries to place an autobiographical construc- 
tion on a poet's works. There are times at which she refuted the 
biographical conclusions that others have drawn from the poems, and 
while so doing, strengthened her own conviction that Keats' poems 
are not a source book of biographical facts. She devoted much space 
to placing the poems in their relationship to the events in Keats' life, 
but she rarely sought to fasten the motives and results of the poems 
to single experiences. 

Miss Lowell was admirably equipped to write a Life of Keats. She 
had Sir Sidney Colvin's excellent Life to which to go, and much 
material that was not available to the earlier author. She had keen 
critical perceptions, and a gift of phrase. Furthermore, she had Fanny 
Brawne to defend, and Severn's authority to minimize. Then, too, 
she had some things to say about Hunt, Haydon, and Shelley which 
were not consonant with the orthodox conception. But none of these 
factors controlled the writing of the Life: a commemorative impulse, 
pure as it is rare, sought for and found expression. Those who pre- 
dicted that her Life of Keats would become a vehicle in which she 
would promulgate her critical dicta of polyphonic prose and display 
her literary versatility soon realized their error. 

The prediction, too, that her work would resolve itself into a 
poetic appreciation of Keats was ill founded. Those who expected to 
read such a work as George O'NeiPs Special Hunger: The Tragedy of 
Keats or a dithyrambic c *Adonais, or the Well-Beloved were perhaps 
disappointed to find two large volumes which bore all the features of 
a scholar's effort. She probably could have written a brief lyric ap- 
preciation of John Keats, but if she ever had such intent, she put it 
aside. Her manner is one of restraint; there are no sentimental mur- 
murings, no extravagances of phrase, no attempt to dramatize the 
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pathos of Keats' life. Keats was too real to her for her to obscure him 
in a mist of sentiment and extravagance. 

The work cannot be called a portrait. It is narrative, expository, 
argumentative; rarely is the manner pictorial. The narrative element 
is the thread which binds the work together, but frequently it is lost 
sight of as Miss Lowell enters into a lengthy exegesis of a poem. The 
sweep of the narrative is often interrupted by the authoress's constant 
inclination to explain and judge the works. Her critical talent is given 
free rein at the expense of narrative consecutiveness and dramatic 
effect. 

There are other blemishes of lesser significance. In her Preface, she 
bowed again and again to Sir Sidney Colvin, but in the text she lost 
no opportunity to question or refute his authority. Her polemics 
against Severn, Haydon, and Hunt might well be condensed, and 
the balancing of evidence which she drew from many sources be- 
comes exasperating to the one who wants the character of the poet 
in full view at all times. Then, too, I am by no means sure that her 
defense of Fanny Brawne is completely supported by the evidence. 
Miss Lowell, for a reason which surely cannot be attributed to her 
feminism, saw a much different Fanny Brawne from the girl depicted 
by earlier Keats' biographers. 

These blemishes, however, are inconsequential when they are con- 
trasted with the intensiveness and lucidity with which Miss Lowell 
wrote. To the exponents of the "rewrite" school of biography, this 
intensiveness is perhaps annoying; but to the earnest reader who 
wants to know Keats thoroughly, it is only a virtue. It is the thor- 
oughness, accuracy, and lucidity of her manner which have placed 
John Keats on the shelf reserved for definitive biographies. "When Con 
Grande's Castle and Patterns are regarded as literary curiosities, John 
Keats will still find a place among great works about great poets. 

Occasionally Miss Lowell took occasion to refute Severn, Haydon, 
and Keats' more recent biographer, Sir Sidney Colvin; but Franklin 
B. Snyder's chief talent lies in refutation, not in re-creation. In his 
Life of Robert Biwns, he argues although not always convincingly 
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against the traditional portraits which were drawn by Currie, 
Lockhart, and Cunningham. The most spirited passages in the work 
are those in which he deplores the inaccuracies o Lockhart. By the 
time he has finished with his attack on Lockhart's version of the brig 
Rosamund affair (in which Burns, according to his earlier biog- 
rapher, played an active and picturesque part) , we should be very 
cross at Lockhart for having deluded us into the belief that he was 
a biographer of reasonable integrity. But Snyder's manner of con- 
demning the earlier biographers leaves me with the uncomfortable 
feeling that biography which seeks accuracy at all costs is fulfilling 
only part of its aim and often results in Life-writing of an inferior 
quality. 

The work as a whole has only its diligent scholarship to commend 
it. As a biography, it has the distinction of accuracy, for the author 
keeps close to his carefully weighed evidence; but it is noticeably 
deficient in those qualities which give biography a claim to literature. 
There is no depth of interpretation, no power of description, and no 
charm of phrase to distinguish the work from that produced by the 
journeymen of letters. In fact, the general manner suggests the usu- 
ally encountered Ph. D. thesis. The Life is thoroughly documented 
often at the expense of narrative effect and carefully, even cau- 
tiously developed. The passage which deals with Burns's going to 
Irvine is a fair sample: 

Precisely when .Burns left Lochlie is uncertain, but by the middle of the 
summer of 1781 he was settled in Irvine, busy at the work which was to 
occupy him till early in 1782. Details of the entire experiment are unfor- 
tunately meagre; Irvine traditions unreliable at best are contradictory. It 
is not even certain where he lived, or where his 'shop,* as he called it, was 
situated. But it is well established that Burns formed some sort of engage- 
ment or partnership with a man named Peabody, who may have been a rela- 
tive of the family on Burns's mother's side. 

A Life filled with this kind of cautious equivocality can do little to 
bring the reader into touch with the man and his times. 
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Snyder's Life of Robert B^lrns has the value of supplying a check 
on such agreeably presented portraits of the poet as that of Catherine 
Carswell, whose recent Life of Robert Burns blends fact and fiction. 
An account, however, which provides chiefly a check on others' work 
cannot properly be called a biography. To be sure, biography aims to 
be accurate in its representation of detail, but it attempts to re-create 
from accurate detail the life of man. 

When Allan Nevins wrote his exhaustive Life of Grover Cleveland, 
he had no Lockharts and Cunninghams to refute. True, there were 
accounts of Cleveland, but none of them had been accepted by the 
American people as a full-length traditional portrait or as a definitive 
life. Mr. Nevins was not breaking entirely new ground, but he was so 
occupied with his own findings and with the subject itself that he 
found little inclination to devote his space to refuting earlier biog- 
raphers. For its thoroughness and accuracy, Nevins's Grover Cleve- 
land belongs in the class of definitive Lives. 

The author's researches provided materials for an 8oo-page Life, 
in which the political movements of the times as well as the person- 
ality of the man come in for detailed treatment. It is in his attempt to 
put Cleveland into full historical perspective that Nevins becomes 
exhaustive to the point of being tedious. The Life often takes on the 
aspect of a history of the times; affairs of both great and small 
political significance are recorded and judged in seemingly endless 
procession. There are long intervals in which the figure of Cleveland 
is submerged in a discussion of political issues. Cleveland was a part 
of that political world, to be sure, but the author, plainly interested 
in that world as well as in the man, fails to apply the principle of 
selection to the great mass of materials which his diligent research 
produced. Not content merely to record the nature of the political 
movements of the times, Nevins judges them in the light of more 
recent events. Despite the evident enthusiasm of the author, the style 
often becomes sluggish, especially to the reader who is little con- 
cerned with a minute recording and judgment of the minor details 
of political history. However, even in those passages in which the 
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situation described is involved, there is an admirable clarity. Nevins's 
Grover Cleveland is a rich storehouse, and it has the essential features 
of a definitive Life; but as a great biography it is not to be named. 

Marquis James's The Raven (a Life of Sam Houston) and Andrew 
Jackson: the Border Captain are illustrations of careful scholarship, 
but they are more: they show a proper regard for the principles of 
selection and omission, and a style that is completely engaging. In 
both works Mr. James, despite the fact that he is dealing with figures 
who were surrounded by an interesting and pertinent background, 
keeps his attention centered on the men. Only in so far as the political 
and military movements of the times pertain directly to the major 
figures does he become detailed in his description of background. Of 
the two works, the account of Houston shows a finer demonstration 
of the author's sense for literary values, although the Jackson account 
is not without stirring passages. The account of Jackson traces the life 
only to the point at which Jackson is being considered as a candidate 
for the Presidency. Here the "Border Captain" phase of his career 
properly ends. It is to be hoped, however, that Mr. James will write 
a second volume to the work which has been begun in such a scholarly 
yet readable manner. 

Carl Sandburg's exhaustive two-volume account of Lincoln's life 
before 1860 is another illustration of diligent research and complete 
readability. The thoroughness of the author is evident: almost a thou- 
sand pages are devoted to Lincoln's life up to the point at which he 
is going to Washington to become President. And still the work has 
none of that slowness of manner which characterizes the Lives of 
Lincoln by Beveridge, and Nicolay and Hay. It is true that Abraham 
Lincoln: the Prairie Years is plethoric with anecdote, and that the 
principles of selection and omission are not always carefully applied. 
But in spite of the apparently unnecessary use of many inconsequen- 
tial details, there is little in the work that the earnest student of Lin- 
coln biography would be willing to do without. Boswell was thorough 
to the point of being repetitious, and still BoswelFs Johnson is fasci- 
nating reading. Sandburg illustrates a different kind of thoroughness, 
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but his manner is never tedious. An exhaustive manner becomes 
deadly only when the author has no charm of style. A biographer 
who has a feeling for literary values, who has descriptive and inter- 
pretative power, who knows how to handle dramatic effect and who 
has a turn for phrase in short, a literary artist need feel no qualms 
about the size of his work. There are some good things of which we 
never tire. Sandburg's exhaustiveness becomes a positive virtue. 

Written into his account of Lincoln there is a rich sympathy for 
time and place. Whether or not we accept the Lincoln which Sand- 
burg re-creates, we must admit that the color of time and place is 
vividly painted. Out of this atmosphere, drawn indirectly by an au- 
thor who has true familiarity with it, there emerges a man who is 
convincingly real. A ruggedness, which is in keeping with the nature 
of the subject, stands out in the style. In a sense, the portrait is an 
intuitively drawn picture; but intuition has waited on diligent re- 
search. Sandburg's Life will continue to occupy a high place among 
the many books which have been written about Abraham Lincoln. 

Generally speaking, the methods of the "new biographers" have 
left the scholarly biographers untouched or more firm in their con- 
viction that the long-tried conventional methods are the best. Too 
often the methods of Strachey, Ludwig, and Maurois have been exag- 
gerated with unfortunate results. In America, however, there has 
slowly evolved an eclectic school in which there are authors who select 
from the old and the new biographical methods that which can be 
put to good use. They are not extremists in their convictions concern- 
ing the superior worth of one method or the other; they are willing 
to believe that the conventional patterns have a proved value and 
that the aims and tactics of the new school have a value which should 
not always be rejected. Not only do they blend the old with the new 
in their methods, but they often cultivate the difficult fusion of 
scholarship and literature. Such a biographer is Henry James, whose 
Life of Charles W. Eliot is a model of biographical excellence. 

In his Preface to the Life, James is pointed in his declaration of 
intent. "The purpose of this book is to delineate his character, not to 
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hallow his memory or to chronicle- all his achievements. For I agree 
with those who hold that Biography's primary concern is with char- 
acter and personality. When a man's achievements or failures have 
gone to the making of history as did Eliot's, he invites our scrutiny 
for several reasons, and one is that all he did was a compound result- 
ant of circumstances and the man himself/' 

It is through the application of the last statement this willingness 
to believe that Eliot (and most men) are the "compound resultant" 
of circumstances and their own inner nature that Henry James's 
Life of Eliot becomes an excellent illustration of well-balanced Life- 
writing. James selects what can be put to intelligent use from two 
outstanding biographical methods, the historical and the psychologi- 
cal. He does not, like Guedalla, believe that background is the chief 
element in sound portraiture; nor does he believe, like Belloc, that 
men are largely the result of historical destiny. On the other hand, 
he does not share Ludwig's belief that men are shaped entirely by 
their own inner natures. James views Eliot as a product of his environ- 
men and tradition and as a strongly marked individuality. Without 
trying to interpret his subject psychoanalytically, the author is aware 
of the uses to which the principles of psychological treatment can be 
put, and he applies these principles with moderation and discernment. 

The Life runs to two fat volumes the size deplored by the late 
Lytton Strachey but here there are no ill-digested masses of mate- 
rial, the style is neither slipshod nor heavy, and there is no *'tone of 
tedious panegyric." The work, despite its length, shows an admirable 
application of the principles of selection and omission; and the style, 
although unmarked by classical literary brilliance, is definitely liter- 
ary. It is restrained without losing its richness and force; dignified 
without becoming heavy. The attitude of the author is that of de- 
tachment, but the portrait which evolves is as warm and lifelike as 
are those in which the author's manner is highly subjective. The sub- 
ject is scarcely of universal appeal, but the reader, once started, finds 
in James's portrait of Eliot forces which compel him to continue his 
reading. The manner in which the author sustains even the unwilling 
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reader's interest is only proof of his remarkable talent. Here history 
and biography, scholarship and literature are a happy union. It is the 
kind of biography which results when there is an intelligent fusion of 
the old and the new the kind of Life which illustrates the best and 
most significant achievements in contemporary biography. 
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